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LETTER I. 


Containing a DescripTION of the North Shores 
of the Counties of Cornwall and Devon, and 
ſome Parts of Somerſetſhire, Wiltſhire, Dor. 
ſetſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Buckinghamſhire, and 
Berkſhire. 


weſt, I kept to the ſouthern coaſt of this long 
county of Cornwall, and of Devonſhire likewiſe, 

ſo, in going eaſt, I ſhall keep the north ſhore. 
The firſt place of any note we came to, was St. 
Ives, ſituated on the weſt-ſide of a deep bay, called 
St. Ives- bay, from the town. This bay is oppoſite, 
on the land- ſide, to Afount's-bay, but it is filled up 
Vol. II. ””" with 


I NOW turned to the eaſt; and as, when I went 


2 . 


with ſands, and here is very little trade in any thing 
but Corniſh ſlate. 

A very pleaſant view we have at Madern- hills, and 
the plain by them, in the way from the Land's-end 
to St. Ives; where we have a proſpect of the ocean 
at the Land s-end, weſt; of the Fritih channel at 
Mount s-bay, ſouth; and the Briftol channel, or Se- 
vern fea, north. Near St. Ives, the land between 
the two bays, being not above four or five miles 
over, is an hill ſo ſituated, that upon it neither of 
the two ſeas are above three miles off, and very plain 
to be ſeen; and ſo likewiſe, in a clear day, are the 
iſlands of Sc:/ly, tho' above 30 miles off. St. Ives is 
a borough-town, governed by a mayor, 12 capital and 
24 inferior burgeſſes, with a recorder and towen- 
. clerk, and ſends two members to parliament. The 
town is now ſmall, but has an handſome church, 
which however is but a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh 
of Unilalant. 5 

The country from hence to Padſtoꝛo is both fruit- 
ful and pleaſant, and ſeveral gentlemens houſes are 
ſeen as we paſs ; the ſands alſo are very agrecable to 
the eye, and to travel upon. 

The hills are fruitful of tin, copper, and lead, 
all the way on our right-hand ; the product of which 
is carried to the other ſhore, ſo that we ſhall have 
little to ſay of it here. The chief buſineſs on this 
ſhore is the herring-fiſhing : The herrings about Oc- 
toler come driving up the Severn fea, and from the 
coalt of Ireland, in prodigious ſhoals, and beat all 
upon this coaſt as high as Biddeford and Barn/taple in 
Devenſhire; and are caught in great quantities by the 
fiſhermen, chiefly on account of the merchants. of 
Falmouth; Foy, Plymouth, and other ports on the 


ſouth. 


rough, tho? it ſends two members to parliament, is 
not now remarkable; but was of great note in the 
Saxon time, and has now a yearly fair. 

3 We 


St. Michael's, or Modiſbole, a mean Portreeve bo- | 
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We then came to St. Columb's, a little market- 
town, a Lordſhip belonging to the Arundels of War- 
dour ; fo called, to diſtinguiſh them from the Arundels 
of Trerice in this county ; both families eſpouſin 
the King's fide in the civil wars, ſuffered much; — 
the former was ennobled in Charles II.'s time. St. 
Columb's is one of the beſt parſonages in Cornwall; 
the yearly value between 5 and 600 /. 

New this place is an hill, which has a rampire on 
the ſummit of it, and a cauſeway leading to it, *Tis 
an old Daniſh camp, and called Ca/tellum Danis. 

Padſtow is a large town, governed by a mayor and 
other officers, and ſtands on a very good harbour for 
ſuch ſhipping as uſe the [r;þ trade. The harbour 
is the mouth of the river Camel, or Camal, which, 
rifing at Camelford, runs down by Bodmyn to Wad- 
bridge, a little town, where a large ſtone bridge, of 
about eight arches, is built, by the contributions of 
the country gentlemen, at the' motion, and under 
the direction, of Nicholas Loviboud, vicar of Wad- 
bridge; the paſſage over the river before being very 
dangerous, and having occaſioned the loſs of ſome 
lives, as well as goods. 

Higher within the land lies the market and borough- 
town of Bodmyn, formerly one of the coining-towns 
of tin, till it loſt that privilege to Le/withiel : how- 
ever, it ſtill enjoys ſeveral advantages, befides that 
of returning members to parliament, ſome of which 
are tokens of its antiquity. It is pretty large, and 
ſtands between two hills, in a good air. It had an- 
ciently ſeveral churches, of which now only one 
remains, which belonged to the priory ; and is, at 
preſent, the pariſh-church. A kind of carnival is 
kept here yearly, in July, whither great numbers of 
people reſort. It is governed by a mayor, 12 alder- 
men, 24 common- council, and a town-clerk, who 
have a toll and lands to the value of 2004, per An- 
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num. Here is the ſheriff's priſon for debtors, and a 
free-ſchool. 

The coinage-towns were, in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, four ; namely, 

Leſtard, Leftwithiel, Truro, Helſton. 

Since that, in King James's time, was added Pen- 

ance. 

Camelford is a mean but ancient borough-town, 
ſaid to be incorporated by Charles I. and is governed 
by a mayor, 8 aldermen, a recorder, and town-clerk. 
Here the river Camel riſes, which takes its name from 
the Britiſh word Cam, i. e. crooked. It has not 
either church or chapel in it, nor ever had; but it 
returns two members to parliament, 

The borough of Boſſiney, otherwiſe called Tintagel, 


or Trevena, is but a ſmall town, governed by a mayor 


and burgeſſes. It is famous for the ſplendid ruins of 


an impregnable caſtle, built on the rock, which ſtood 
partly on the continent, and partly on an iſland, 
Joined together by a draw-bridge. The caſtle was the 
Scat of the Britiſb princes, and ſince of the dukes of 
Cornwall, This place ſends two Members to parlia- 
ment; as does the next, to wit, 

Launceſton, which is a corruption of the Britiſh 
word, Llanſtyphan, i. e. St. Steven's church: it is a 
market and borough-town, pretty neat, and is ſituate 
on a riſing — at the extremity of the county, 
on the borders of Devonſhire. Great part of it is 
very old, ragged, and decayed, 

hen Richard earl of Cormuall had the govern- 


ment of this county, this was a frontier-town, well 


walled about, and fortified; and had alſo a noble 
caſtle, which, from its ſtrength, was called caſtle 
Terrible, The inhabitants, for the defence and re- 
pair of it, held formerly the land here by caſtleguard. 

Not far from hence is Henge/ton-hill, which-pro- 
duces great plenty of Cornih diamonds : here the 


CorniſhBritons joined the Danes, to drive out the Saxons 
from 
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from Devonſhire ; but were totally defeated by Egbert 
in 831, which, it is conjectured, gives the name of 

ri Lg to this hill, in commemoration of their firſt 
eader. 

There is a fine image or figure of Mary Magdalen, 
on the fide of a wall of the church at Launce/ton, to 
which the papiſts fail not to pay reverence as they paſs 
by. Here are many attorneys, who manage buſi- 
neſs for the reſt of their fraternity at the aſſizes. As 
to trade, it has not much to boaſt of ; and yet there 
are people enough in it to excuſe thoſe who call it a 
populous place. 

Newport is a little village adjoining, and was for- 
merly part of Launceſton; and yet ſends two members 
to parliament : and indeed there are no leſs than 44 
for this county; and the number of electors is ſo 
ſmall, in many places, that an adminiſtration, of 
which fide ſoever it be, as to party, has uſually a 
great reliance on the elections in this county every 
new parliament, in order to obtain a majority in the 
wuſe of commons: for 44 members from Cornwall, 
and 45 from another part of the iſland, who generally 
Bo one way, make no ſmall figure in a queſtion. 

nd, in this caſe, it may not be improperly obſerved, 
that the two extremities of the iſland, let the other 
parts 7 as they will, are generally united in the ſame 
way of thinking, or at leaft of acting, in all political 
debates ; and are likely to be ſo in all times to come. 

Before I quit Launceſtun and Newport, I muſt not 
forget to mention Merrington, formerly the ſeat of 
Sir William Morris, ſecretary to King Charles II. 
in whoſe family it continued till 1775, when it was 
purchaſed, together with the adjoining eſtate, by the 
duke of Northumberland, The houſe is not unde- 
ſerving attention, and the park is one of the fineſt in 
England, diſtinguiſhed for its noble woods and fine 
ſlopes, and being full of red and fallow deer. The 
beautiful river that runs through the park is the 
B 3 boun- 
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boundary that here divides the counties of Cornwall 
and Devon. The neighbouring counties conſider it 
as a moſt fortunate acquiſition, that this eſtate is 
fallen into his grace's hands, who already has begun 
to diſplay that generoſity and magnificence among 
them, which has ſo long made this illuſtrious fa- 
mily reſpected by the inhabitants of Middleſex, Nor- 
thumberland and Yorkhire. 

This place is believed to have been the ancient 
reſtdence of Orgar, earl of Devonſhire, whither King 
Edgar ſent his favourite earl Athelwold, to demand 
for him the beautiful Z/frida, whom that unfaithful 
emiſſary (ſeduced by her beauty) obtained for him- 
ſelf; and here, it 1s believed, was acted the ſub- 
ſequent tragedy of that earl's death. Certain it is, 
that in the houſe is preſerved a part of the ancient 
caſtle, ſtill called Edgar's tower; and in the park 
are ſtill ſhewn the remains of a croſs, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, was erected by Elfrida, on the 
very ſpot were Athelwald was lain by the hand of his 
enraged maſtcr. X 

There is a long nook of the country runs north 
from Launce/ton, called the Hundred of Stratton, in 
which there is one market-town, named Stratton; but 
it has nothing in or about it worth remarking : yet 
once it had, in Stow houſe, built by the earl of Bath, 
in the reign of King Charles II. and, as to its finiſn- 
ings within, not inferior to any in England. The 
ſituation of this ſtately palace rendering it a diſagree- 
able habitation, the owners diſpoſed of the materials, 
and it is now totally demoliſhed, 

Not far from Bodmyn is to be ſeen the ſet of monu- 
mental ſtones, called The Hurlers ; which Dr. Stukely 
ſays, are, out of doubt, remains of an antient Druid 
temple. Probably they are called by this name, 
from the game of hurling, practiſed in theſe parts ; 
the country-people giving them that for want of a 


better: and indeed it is ſaid, that they have a ſuper- 
ſtitious 
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ſtitious notion, that they were once men, who were 
transformed into ſtones, for playing at this ſport on 
a Sunday. They are oblong, rude, unhewn ſtones, 
pitched on one end upon the ground. They ſtand on 
a down in three circles, the centres whereof are in 
a right line, the middlemoſt circle being the greateſt. 
About halt a mile from theſe, on the downs, ſtands 
a ſtone, called the long ſtone, more than two yards 
and a half high, having a croſs on both ſides of it. 


Paſſing the river Tamar, about two miles from 
Launceſton, we enter the great county of Devon 
in the moſt wild and barren part of it, and where 
formerly tin mines were found, tho' now they are 
either quite exhauſted, or not to be worked without 
more charge than profit. 

The river Tamar here abounds with ſalmon, 
which are ſo exceeding fat and good, that they ace 
eſteemed in both counties above the fiſh of the ſame 
kind found in other places; and the quantity is ſo 
great, as ſupplies the country in abundance, This is 
occaſioned by the mouth of the river being ſo very 
large, and the water ſo deep for two leagues before it 
opens into Plymouth Sound, that the fiſh have a ſecure 
retreat in the ſalt water for their harbour and ſhel- 
ter ; and from thence they ſhoot up into the freſh wa- 
ter, in vaſt numbers, to caſt their ſpawn. 

We ride but a few miles in Devenſhire, before 
find a different face, in ſeveral reſpects: As, I. More 
pou than in Cornwall : 2. Larger towns: 3. The 

cople all buſy, and in full employ upon their manu- 
factures. 

At the uppermoſt and extreme part of the county 
north-weſt, runs a promontory about three miles 
into the ſea, beyond all the land on either fide, whe- 
ther of Devonſhire or of Cornwall : the country- 
people call it Hartland Point, or Hearty Point * from 


It was anclently called Promentorium Herculis, whence its preſent name. 
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the town of Hartland, which ſtands juſt within. the 
ſhore, and is ſituated on the utmoſt edge of the 
county of Devon. It is a market-town of good re- 
ſort, and the people coming conſtantly to it out of Corn- 
wall, the fiſher-boats of Barn/taple, Biddeford, and the 
other towns on the coaſts, lying often under the 
Lee, as they call it, of theſe rocks, for ſhelter from 
the ſouth-weſt or ſouth-eaſt winds ; at which time 
the ſeamen go on ſhore here, and ſupply themſelves 
with proviſions; nor is the town unconcerned in 
that gainful fiſhing trade, which is carried on for the 
herring on this coaſt, 

From this point or promontory, the land fallin 
away for ſome miles, makes a gulph or bay, which 
reaching to the head-land, or point of Barnſtaple 
haven, is called from thence, Barnflaple bay; fo 
that theſe two trading towns have but one port be- 
tween them. They were formerly inconſiderable 
places: at preſent they are great and thriving. 
The manufactures of the large towns behind them, 
and their eaſy paſſage by the rivers beforementioned, 
the fiſheries on the coaſts, and their correſpondence 
with Ireland, have raiſed them to great wealth and 
credit. Perhaps their emulation alſo has been no 
prejudice to either : on the contrary, if we conſider 
the great 1mprovements made to hinder one from 
clearly ſurpaſſing the other, and retaining that ſupe- 
riority for any length of time, we cannot but ob- 
ſerve that it has been highly beneficial to both. 

Clovelly is a ſmall place, dependent as a creek upon 
Barnſtaple. It has a pier ſupported by the ancient 
Family of Cary, to whom the place belongs, and 
might, with ſome expence, be made of far more con- 
ſequence than it is. 

he towns of Barnſtaple and Biddeford, the firſt 
the moſt ancient, and returning two members to par- 
liament, the other the moſt flouriſhing, ſeem ſo ſafe, 


ſo eaſy in their channel, ſo equally good with regard 
to 
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to ſhipping, and ſo equi-diſtant from the ſea, that 
neither town complains of the bounty of the ſea to 
them, or their ſituation by land. 

Biddeford, anciently written By-the- Ford, is a clean, 
well-built town : the more ancient ſtreet, which 
lies next the riyer, is very pleaſant, where is the 
bridge, a very noble quay, and the cuſtom-houſe : 
it is alſo well built and populous, and fronts the 
river for above three quarters of a mile: beſides this, 
there is a new ſpacious ſtreet on a conſiderable aſcent, 
which runs north and ſouth; or rather north-weſt 
and ſouth-eaſt, a great length, broad as the High 
firext of Exeter, well built, and inhabited by, con- 
ſiderable and wealthy merchants, who traffick to moſt 
parts of the world. 

The trade of Hiddeſard, as well as of all the towns 
on this coaſt, beiag very much in fiſh, I obſerved 
that ſeveral ſhips were employed to go to Liverpool, 
and up the river Merſey, to Cheſhire, to fetch the 
rock-ſalt which is found in that county to Biddeford 
and Barn/taple, and there diſſolve it into brine in the 
ſea-water, joining the ſtrength of two bodies in one, 
and then boil it up again into a new falt, as the Dutch 
do that of the French and Portugueſe. This is juſtly 
called Salt upon Salt, and with this they cure their 
herrings. 

Here is a long flat ſtone bridge over the river, 
built in the 14th century, on 24 Gothick arches, all 
uniform and regular, and very good workmanſhip. 

As F'iddeford has ſo fine a bridge over the Towridge,, 
ſo Barnftaple has a very noble one over the Tave; and 
tho' not longer, is counted larger and ſtronger than 
the other. Theſe two rival towns are really very 
conſiderable ;- both of them have a large ſhare in the 
trade to Ireland, in the herring fiſhery, and in a 
trade to the Eritiſb colonies in America: if Biddeford 
cures more filh, Barn/taple imports more wine, and 
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other merchandizes ; they are both eſtabliſhed ports 
for landing wool from Ireland. 

If Biddeford has a greater number of merchants, 
Barnſtaple has a greater commerce within land, by 
its great market for Iriſpb wool and yarn, Cc. with 
the ſerge markets of Tiverton and Exeter, which carry 
on a traffick here. 

Barnſtaple is a large, well built town, ſeated among 
the hills. It is alſo called Barum on the mile-ſtones 
near it, as Salisbury is called Sarum, It is more po- 
pulous than Biddeford, but not better built, and 
ſtands lower; inſomuch that at high water in ſpring- 
tides it is, in a manner, ſurrounded with water. 
The bridge was built by the generous bene faction 
of one Stamford, a citizen and merchant of London, 
who, it ſeems, was not a native of the place; but, 
by trading here to his gain, had kindneſs enough 
for the town, to confer that valuable benefit upon it. 
It was formerly walled in, and had a caſtle and a 
priory. *Tis governed by a mayor and 24 burgeſſes, 
whereof two are aldermen, It has alſo an high 
Reward, and recorder. 

The bridge at Biddeford, was likewiſe a gift, by 
collections among the clergy, and grants of indul- 

ences. 

Behind Biddeford, as we come from Launceſton, are 
| ſeveral good towns (though I obſerved that the 
country was wild and barren), as Taviſtech, Torring- 
ton, &c. 

Taviſtock returns two members to parliament. It is 
ſituated on the Tave, among ſprings, and is a large 
Portreeve-town, pretty well built, with an handſome 
pariſh-church, covered with ſlate : it has two alms- 
houſes, and is ſupplied by the Tave with plenty of 
fiſh. The abbot of this place ſat in parliament ; 
built a church of 126 yards long, ſpacious cloiſters, 


and a chapter-houſe, with 36 italls, which are all 


now deſtroyed. 
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The town of Torrington is ſituated on the ſame 
river that Biddeford ſtands upon. It has a large ſpa- 
cious church, with a library in it; and was, for 
ſome time, the reſidence of Margaret, the mother of 
Henry VII. It is governed by a mayor, 8 aldermen, 
and 16 burgeſſes. 

Another town in this part of the country is Oke-" 
hampton, vulgarly Okington, a good market and anci- 
ent — town, governed by eight principal bur- 
geſſes, and as many aſſiſtants. It is a manufacturing 
town, as all the towns this way now are, and pretty 
rich; but in the records of antiquity it appears to 
have been much more conſiderable than it is now, 
having 92 knights fees belonging to it. This town 
returns two members to parliament. | 

A little above Barn/taple, N. E. upon the coaſt, 
ftands a noted market and port-town, called 7/ford- 
comb, a place of good trade, populous, and rich. 

It is a commodious haven, from its natural advan-- 
tages, but for its greater ſecurity a pier was long ago 
built, and a light-houſe erected, which were of 
much ſervice. But theſe and other conveniencies' 
were entirely made at the expence of the owner of 
the ſoil; and indeed moſt of theſe weſtern ports were 
ſupported in this manner. As for inſtance, that of 
Watchet, by the now noble houſe of VHyndbam; that 
of Minehead,. by the ancient family of Luttrel ; and 
this of which we are ſpeaking, by the J//reys, or as 
it is alſo written J/ray. Sir Bouchier Wray has built 
a ſummer-houſe cloſe to the fea ſhore, on an high 
point near the bay, from whence there is a-very ex- 
tenſive proſpect of the ocean. Near the rocks is 
plenty of white ſamphire, ſuch as grows in ſmall 
quantities on the cliffs of Dover, which is totally 
different from the plant called. and uſed as ſuch in 
ſeveral other places, and which grows in abundance 


on the muddy ſhore of Lincelnſbire. The right ſort. 
B. 6. has 
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has a fine aromatic taſte when pickled, It is eat Ea! 
green with oil and vinegar. hil 
Hifordcomb is a corporation (governed by a mayor, Ta 
bailiffs, and other officers) and a borough, tho? it ſea 
does not now, nor ever did, ſend members to parlia- der 
ment. It conſiſts chiefly of one good ſtreet, from ſo 
the church to the ſea- ſide, — of a mile long, mc 
and is a neat, well-built, populous, and thriving gre 
place, which is principally owing to its poſition, De 
ſtanding cloſe upon the ſea; ſo that ſhips can run in pu 
there, when it would be dangerous to go up to Bidde- to 
Jord or Barnſtaple; and for this reaſon, ſeveral of the 'A 
traders in the laſt- mentioned town do a great deal of tur 
their port buſineſs here. toy 
A little to the eaſtward of 7/fordcomb lies Comb of 
Martin, or, according to the cuſtom of this county, it 
as it is ſometimes called, Martin's Comb, fo named rivi 
from its ancient owners, the Martins; which at pre- Ex 
ſent has only a cove for boats, but is very capable of tho 
? being improved. Yet it is chiefly remarkable for a one 
. lead mine, diſcovered in the reign of Edward I. and the 
out of the contents of which confiderable quantities mw? 
of ſilver were extracted; but by degrees, or through fort 
Ill management, it was in no very long time —. 5 
ed, However, in the reign of Edward III. it was for 
again wrought, and that to larger profit than before. ſud 
In ſome ſhort ſpace after this, through the civil wars and 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, theſe works 20C 
were diſcontinued, but revived with ſtronger hopes 4 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Sir Bevis Bul- eaſt 
zer, a ſkilful engineer, in great credit with that mic 
Princeſs. Mr. Bufhel, who valued himſelf on being Blu 
ſervant and pupil to the famous Lord Bacon, made the 
ſome propoſals for recovering it a fourth time, a little he 
before the Reſtoration ; and towards the cloſe of the en 
Jaſt century it was actually opened, with mighty ex- be t 
pectations, but with little effect. ſche 
Leaving the coaſt in our journey ſouthward, we ſche 
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eame to the great river Ex or Iſca, which riſes in the 
hills on the north ſide of the county, and, like the 
Tamar, begins within four or five miles of the Severn 
ſea, The country it riſes in is called Exmore : Cam- 
den ſays it is « Uiehy, barren ground ; and indeed 
fo it is: But as ſoon as the Ex comes off from the 
moors and hilly country, and deſcends into the lower 
grounds, we found an alteration ; for then we ſaw 
Devonſhire in its other countenance, cultivated, po- 
pulous, and fruitful ; and continuing ſo till we came 
to Tiverton. 

Next to Exter, Tiverton is the greateſt manufac- 
turing town in the county; and, of all the inland 
towns, is likewiſe next to it in wealth, and number 
of people : It ſtands on the river Ex, and has over 
it an old ſtone bridge, with another over the little 
river Loman, which immediately after falls into the 
Ex juſt below the town. Antiquity ſays, before 
thoſe bridges were built, there were two fords here, 
one throuph each river; and that the town was from 
thence called Twyfordton, that is, The Town upon the 
two Fords; and fo, by abbteviating the ſounds, Tuy- 
forton, then Tiverton. 

This town has been a remarkable ſufferer by fire; 
for in the —_ 1598, April 3, it was conſumed on a 
ſudden ; Auguft 5, 1612, it was again burnt down; 
and July 5, 1731, another dreadful fire deſtroyed there 
200 of the beſt houſes. | 

The beauty of Trvertin is the free-ſchool, at the 
eaſt entrance into the town, a noble building, but a 
much nobler foundation. It was ereCted by one Peter 
Blunil, a clothier, a lover of learning; who uſed 
the ſaying of Milliam of Wickham to the King, when 
he founded the Royal School at Vincheſſer; viz. 
© That if he was not himſelf a ſcholar, he would 
be the occafion of making more ſcholars, than any 
ſcholar in England; to which end he founded this 
ſchool. The ſchoolmaſter has, at leaſt, 60 J. per 


annum, 
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annum, beſides a very good houſe to live in, and the anc 

advantage of ſcholars not on the foundation; and po 

the uſher has in proportion. To this the generous ; 

founder added two fellowſhips and two ſcholarſhips, 7101 

for which he gave the maintenance to Sydney college ſtre 

in Cambridge; and one fellowſhip and two ſcholar- mu 

ſhips to Baliol college in Oxford. fac 

As this is a manufacturing country, we found the tur 

people here all fully employed, and very few, if any tan 
out of work. Tiverton returns two members to par- late 
liament, and is governed by a mayor, twelve princi- EXC 
pal burgeſſes, and twelve inferior burgeſſes, a recor- tho 

der, and town-clerk, the 
From this town there is little belonging to Devon- fro 
Hire but what has been ſpoken of, except. what lies. wo 
in the road to Taunton, which we took next, where ner 
we meet with the river Columb, which riſes alſo in to 
| the utmoſt limits of the county towards Samer ſetſbire, age 
* and gives name to ſo many towns on its banks, that. the 
q it leaves no room to doubt of its own name being, oth 
| right: Such are Columb-David's, Uſcolumb, Columb- ref 
i ect, and Columbton ; the laſt is a market-town, and. laſt 
"Tm they are all full of manufacturers, depending much. 

4 on the maſter- manufacturers of Tiverton. ; 
|} Before we leave Devonſhire, it. will not be amiſs: De 
4 to take notice of Lundy iſland, which is part of the diff 
it county, and, tho' 50 miles from Devonſhire, north- ton. 
| | weſtward, is much more remote from any other con- par 
14 tinent. Tis but five miles long, and two broad; me! 
il but ſo ſurrounded with inacceſſible rocks, that there. tha 
| Il is but one ſmall entrance into it, where two men can. our 
$i ſcarce go abreaſt. Tho' this iſland lies ſo far in the in: 
6 | ſea, it has the advantage of ſeveral ſprings of freſh. of 
14 water. any 
0 This iſland has been lately purchaſed by Sir Jahn tou 
Borlaſe Narren, member in parliament for Marlow: ö 
in Bucks, who has built an handſome houſe for him- pla 


and 


| 
18 
1 | ſelf, and ſeveral others for huſbandmen and artificers ;. 
| 
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and it is his purpoſe to cultivate and render it both 
populous and fruitful. 

The Southams, which lie between Torbay and Ex- 
mouth, are particularly famous for a moſt vinous and 
ſtrong-bodied cyder, that ſells on the ſpot for as 
much as moſt foreign wines. To the various manu- 
factures of wool, and to the moſt valuable manufac- 
tures of flax, and that of lace, for which the inhabi- 
tants of Devon have been long conſpicuous, they have 
lately added that of tapeſtry and carpets at Axminſter, 
exquiſitely beautiful in their kind; and tho” hitherto. 
thoſe rich pieces of furniture are very expenſive, as. 
the beſt manufactures muſt be when firſt introduced, 
from the difficulty of getting plenty of experienced. 
workmen, yet they bid fair, in due time, for a ge- 
neral reception, which will enable them to give bread 
to a multitude of people of both ſexes, and of all 
ages, as well as in various ways. Beſides this and 
their fiſheries, which are conſiderable, and many 
other articles, the people of Devonſhire have great 
reſources in their mines of iron, tin, and lead; which 
laſt is exceedingly rich in ſilver. 


With the town of Tiverton we leave the county of 
Devon, and, entering Somerſetſbire, have a view of a. 
different country from Devonſhire : For at Welling- 
ton, the firſt town we eame to in Somerſetſbire, tho? 
partly employed in manufacturing too, we were im- 
mediately ſurrounded with beggars, to ſuch a degree, 
that we had ſome difficulty to keep them from under 
our horſes heels. I was aſtoniſhed at ſuch a ſight, 
in a country where the people were ſo generally full 
of work ; for in. Cornwall, where there are hardly 
any manufactures, and abundance of poor, we never 
found any like this. . 

Wellington is only remarkable for having been the 
place of reſidence and burial of the Lord Chief Juſ- 


dies 
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tice Popham, in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 
King James I. | 
From Miellington we came to Taunton, leavin 
Blackdown hills on our right, and Ilmin/ter behind 
them ſouthward, a market-town, famed for its very 
good church, and a ftately monument erected in it 
to Nicholas Wadham, and Dorothy his wife, founders 
of M adbam college, Oxon. 
Near Taunton lies that rich track of ground, vul- 
garly called Taunton-Dean : This large, wealthy, 
and very populous town, takes its name from the 
river Tone, whereon it is ſituated. One of the chief 
manufacturers here told us, that there was at that 
time ſo good a trade in the town, that they had 1100 
looms going for the weaving of ſagathies, duroys, 
and ſuch kind of ſtuffs; and that not one of theſe 
looms wanted work. He added, that there was not 
a child in the town, or in the villages round it, of 
above five years old, but, if it was not neglected b 
Its parents, and untaught, could earn its own bread. 
This was what I never met with in ,any other place 
in England, except at Colchefter in Ehr. However, 
I took particular notice, that I ſaw more children here 
without ſhoes and ſtockings, than any where elle ; 
and particularly the turnpike-man in the Town-ſtreet, 
Who was a ſhoemaker, laid down his work, and came 
out to open the gate with white legs and feet. 
There are two large pariſh-churches in Taunton, 
and two or three meeting-houſes, one of which is 
ſaid to be the largeſt in the county. They ſuffered 
much in the Duke of Monmouth's rebellion, but paid 
King James home for the cruelty exerciſed by ef. 
feries. among them: For when the Prince of Orange 
arrived, the whole town joined him, with ſo univer- 
ſal a joy, that it was thought, if he had wanted it, 
ke might have raiſed a little army there, and in the 
adjacent parts of the country. 
This is by far the greateſt town in all this py 
C 
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the country, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
a juſtice of the peace, two aldermen, twenty-four 
capital burgeſſes, a town-clerk, Sc. There are alſo 
fix gentlemen, juſtices of the peace at large, who 
may act within the borough. The mayor and alder- 
men are choſen yearly out of the burgeſſes. 

About two miles from Taunton is the feat of Co- 
lonel Bamfylde, whoſe gardens can boaſt a richneſs 
of ſcenery peculiar almoſt to themſelves; a part 
whereof is a water-fall, eſteemed by many almoſt 
equal to that of Tivoli in Italy, ſo much celebrated 
by travellers, and ſo continually the ſubje& of the 
painter's art. 

From Taunton we went north, to take a view of 
the coaſt. Exmore, of which mention was made 
above, where the river Ex riſes, lies in the way, 
part of it in this county, and extending to the ſea- 
ſide: It gives, indeed, but a melancholy view, being 
a vaſt track of barren and deſolate land; yet on the 
coaſt there are ſome very good ſea- ports. 

Porloct, on the utmoſt extent of the county, has 
but a ſmall harbour; nor has it any thing of trade, 
though heretofore a town of ſome note. 

But Minehead, the ſafeſt harbour on this fide, is 
a fine port: No ſhip is ſo big, but it may come in; 
and no weather fo bad, but the ſhips are ſafe when 
they are in: And they told me, that in the great 
ſtorm, anno 1703, when the ſhips were blown on 
ſhore, wrecked, and loſt, in every harbour of the 
county, they ſuffered little or no y Sor: in this. 

The trade. of this town lies chiefly with Jreland, 
and this was, for many years, the chief- port in 
theſe parts, where wool from Ireland was allowed to 
be imported; but that liberty is fince enlarged to ſe- 
veral other ports, by act of parliament, 

The town returns two members to parliament. It 
is well built, full of rich merchants, and has ſome 
trade alſo to Virginia, and the Weft-Indies. They 

correſpond 
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correſpond much with the merchants of Barn/taple 
and Bri/tel, in their foreign trade. Minehead is go- 
verned by two conſtables, choſen yearly, at a court- 
leet held by the lord of the manor, 

From hence the coaſt bears back eaſt to I/atchet, a 
ſmall port of late years, tho' formerly much more 
conſiderable; for it had given place to Minehead, 
tho' now it is in a much better condition than it uſed 
to be in. It ſeems to me, that the town of Minehead 
roſe out of the decay of the towns of Porlock and 
Iatchet. 

On this coaſt are vaſt quantities of rock, or rather 
pebble, which the ſea, at low water, leaves uncover- 
ed; from whence the neighbouring inhabitants fetch 
them on ſhore, and burn into lime, for drefling their 
land ; but it is more eſpecially uſeful in building; 
as no cement whatſoever is more laſting for jets 
eaux, heads, piers, and other maſonry, that is to 
lie under water ; in which poſition it runs to a ſtone 
as hard as marble. The cliffs are ſtored with alabaſ- 
ter, which, by the waſh of the ſea, falls down, and 
is conveyed from hence to Briſtol, and other places 
on this — in great plenty. Neither ſhould it be 
omitted, that the inhabitants burn great quantities 
of ſea-weed, to ſupply the glaſs-makers at Bri/tel. 

Walking on the beach near J/atchet, I diſcovered 
among the large gravel great numbers of ſtones, fluted 
in imitation of the ſhells of fiſhes of all kinds. Many 
of the flat kind are double, and curiouſly tailed one 
in another, which may, by a violent ſtroke, be ſepa- 
rated : Some I have ſeen as broad as a pewter-dith, 
and again others no bigger than a pepper-corn ; but 
in all of them the flutings are regular; ſome like the 
eſcalop, in rays from a centre ; others like the peri- 
winkle, in ſpiral lines: In theſe, and all other forms, 
they lie here in great plenty. 

Duanteck is an high down in the neighbourhood ; 
from whence, helides the two little iſlands _ the 

teep 
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Strep Holms and the Flat Holms, and an extenſive 
view of the channel, I had a fine diſtin& proſpect of 
the Welſb coaſt, for many leagues in length. 

From hence the winding ſhore brings us to Bridg- 
water: This is an ancient and very conſiderable town 


and port. It ſtands at the mouth of the river Par- 
rot, or Perrot, which comes from the ſouth, after 
N received the river Tone from the weſt, which 
is made navigable up to within a few miles of Taunton 
by a very fine new channel, cut at the expence of the 
people of Taunton, and which, by the navigation of 
it, is infinitely advantageous to that town, and well 
worth all their expence ; firſt, by bringing up coals, 
which are brought from Swanſey in Wales by ſea to 
Bridgwater, and thence by barges. up this river. to 
Taunton ; next, for bringing all heavy goods and 
rn. : wizes from Briftel ; fach as iron, lead, oil, 
wine, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, grocery, dye-ſtuffs, 
and the like. 

This town of Bridgwater ſends two members to 
parliament. It is a populous, trading town; well 
built, and as well inhabited ; having many families 
of good faſhion dwelling in it, beſides merchants, 
The famous Admiral Blake, who under the common- 
wealth ſo much exalted the glory of the Engliſb mari- 
time force, was a native of this town. It is governed 
by a mayor, recorder, two aldermen, who are juſ- 
tices of the peace, and twenty-four common- council 
men. There is alſo a — a clerk of the mar- 
ket, a water-bailiff, and two ſerjeants at mace. Out 
of the common- council men are annually choſen two 
bailiffs, who are inveſted with a power equal to that 
of ſheriff, as the ſheriffs of the county cannot ſend 
any proceſs into the borough. The revenues of the 
corporation are valued at 1000/7. a year, and its free- 
men are free of all the ports of England and Ireland, 
except London and Dublin. 

T his town-was regularly fortified in the late civil 

wars, 
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wars, and ſuſtained more than one ſiege. The ſitua- 
tion of it renders it eaſy to be fortified, the river and 
haven forming the greater part of the circumference, 
Over the river they have a very good bridge of ſtone; 
and the tide riſes here, at high-water, near ſix fa- 
thoms, and ſometimes flows in with ſuch impetuoſity, 
that it comes two fathoms deep at a time; and when 
it does ſo, unawares, it often occaſions great damage 
to ſhips, driving them foul of one another, and fre- 
quently overſets them. This ſudden rage of the tide 
is called the Boar, and is frequent in all the rivers of 
this channel, eſpecially in the Szvern : Tis alſo known 
in the north, particularly in the Trent and the Ouſe, 
at their entrance into the Humber, at Briftal, and in 
Feveral other places, 
There is in Bridgwater, beſides a very large church, 
a fine meeting-houſe, in which it is remarkable, that 
they have an advanced ſeat for the mayor and alder- 
men, when any of the magiſtrates ſhall be of their 
communion, as ſometimes has happened. 
About ſix miles from this place is Enmore Caſtle, 
the ſeat of Lord Egmont, and built by the father of 
the preſent nobleman, in the form of the old caſtles; 
which, amid the rivalſhips, animoſities, and dangers 
of the feudal times, were the habitation of every 
potent baron. It is ſurrounded by a moat, approach- 
ed by a Draw-bridge, and poſſeſſes the minuteſt part 
of that ſpecies of fortification which was impregnable 
before the art of making powder and the uſe of ar- 
tillery were known. On this account it deſerves the 
attention, and will reward the curioſity of the inqui- 
ſitive traveller, | 
From Bridgwater is a road to Briſtol, which they 
call the Lower-way z the Upper-way, which is the 
more frequented road, being over Mendip hills. This 
lower-way is not always paſſable, being ſubject to 
floods and dangerous inundations. All this part of 
the country, viz. between Bridgwater and the _ 
* an 
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nd or northward upon the coaſt, lies low, and is 
yholly employed in feeding of black cattle, which 
hey bring out of the welt part of, Devon, and the 


eohbourins borders of Cornwall, where the fineſt | 
r — b 


re bred :- for a5 to thoſe few bred in theſe low lands, 
hey are very heavy, ſuggiſh, and unſhapely ; and 
he beef ſoft aud ipongy, ſuch. as they ſeldom or 
never drive to Lenden markets. Indeed, they breed 
a great many colts ; but then they too muſt be tranſ- 
lanted very young, into à dry, healthy foil ; for it 
1s very difficult to find an horſe of their own breed 
ft for any thing but a drudge. The moors, or marſh- 
rounds, which are alſo employed in the ſame Way, 
xtend themſelves up the rivers Perrot and 7vil, inte 
he heart of the county ; of which in its place. 

Brent Knowle is a riſing hill in the flat country, 
the midway between Bridgwater and Axbridge; com- 
mands a proſpect over the mouth of the Severn, and 

he county of Monmouth, into Glamorganſhire, welt ; 
over Mendip-hills, and beyond them, north; a full 
proſpect of Wells and Glastonbury, and far beyond 
them, eaſt; and Bridgwater and Hants towards the 
ſouth, 0 

This low part, between Bridgwater and Bri/tal, 
ſuffered exceedingly in that terrible inundation ot the 
ſea, which was occaſioned by the great ſtorm, anno 
1703, and the country-people have ſet up marks upon 
their houſes and trees, with this note upon them, 
Thus high the waters came in the great ſtorm; Thus far 
the great tide flowed up in the laſt violent tempeſt z and 
the like. 

In one place they ſhewed us where a ſhip was 
driven upon the ſhore, ſeveral hundred. yards from the 
ordinary high-water mark, and left upon dry land. 

As the low part is thus occupied in grazing and 
ſcedirig cattle, ſo all the reſt of this large extended 
county is employed in the woollen manufacture, and 
in the beſt and moſt profitable part of it. 

8 They 
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They export vaſt quantities of their cloths to all 
parts of Europe; and it is ſo very conſiderable a 
trade, and of ſo vaſt an advantage to England, in 
maintaining and ſupporting ſo many poor families, 
and making ſo many rich ones, that it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to give a juſt deſcription of it. But I ſhall 
add a little more concerning this county ; and upon 
my entering into the north-weſt and weſt parts of 
Wilthire, where the centre of this prodigy of a trade 
is, I ſhall ſum it all up together, and ſhew you the 
extent of land which it ſpreads itſelf upon; and then 
give = ſome idea, as well of the vaſt numbers of 
peop e who are ſuſtained, as of thoſe who are enriched 

it, 

But I muſt firſt go back a little while into Somer- 
ſetſhire : The northern part of the county I did not 
viſit in this journey, which, as I hinted before, is 
only a return from my long travel to the Land s-end : 
In omitting this part, I, of courſe, leave the two 
cities of Bri/tol and Bath, and that high part of the 
county called Mendip-hill, to my next weſtern jour- 
ney, which will include all the counties due weſt 
from London: for theſe now ſpoken of, tho' ordi- 
narily called the weſt country, are rather ſouth-weſt 
than weſt. 

In that part of the country which lies ſouthward 
of Taunton and Bridgwater, is Langport, a well fre- 
quented market-town, on the river Parr, which is 
navigable for barges to Briſtol, and occaſions a good 
trade here, Eels are exceeding cheap and plentiful 
here. | 

South Petherton is a market-town on the ſame river, 
famous, of old, for the palace of King Ina, but now 
of no other note than for an annual fair, which laſts 
five days, in June. 7 | 

Tvelchefter is an ancient borough-town, governed by 
two bailiffs and twelve burgeſſes, who are lords of the 
manor, and, as its ruins ſhew, was formerly very 

. large; 
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all Wroc; and encompaſſed with a double wall, and had 
le a Nur churches. It has now a good bridge over the 
| in , and ſends two members to parliament. 

lies, Somerton is a good market-town, governed by a 


Mall punty takes its name from it. It was anciently very 
pon Meted, and had a ſtrong caſtle, in which John Kin 


f France was priſoner, Here is a fair which is hel 
-tween Palm- Sunday and the middle of June. 
Not far from this place is — the ſeat of the Earl 
Chatham, and bequeathed to him by the late Sir Vil- 
am Pynſent, Baronet, without any perſonal knowledge 
the noble Lord, but as a reward for the ſervices 
had done his country. It is a very handſome houſe, 
d in a very noble ſituation. The place has receiv- 


ner- . * 

not very great improvements from its preſent poſſeſſor, 
„ is ho, among other things, has erected a column to 
nd. 


e memory of the late 2 which not only adds 
the beauty of Pynſent, but forms a noble object for 
the adjacent country to a very great extent. 
Milbourn lies on the edge of Dorſetſbire: It is ve 
cient, and returns two members to parliament. 10 
governed by nine capital bailiffs; the houſes are 
tached from one another in an irregular manner. 
Camalet is a noted place, ſituated on the higheſt 
ound in this county, on the edge of Dorſeiſbire: 
s vulgar name is Cadbury-caſtle, from the village of 


h is i Cadbury, wherein it ſtands. Hereabouts riſe 
ood {Wc rivers of — which run into the Severn 
iful Na weſtward ; and that in Dorſet, which goes eaſt- 


ard, thro* Sturminſter, into the ſouthern ocean. It 
a noble fortification of the Romans, The proſpect 
woody, and very pleaſant; here-and-there lofty and 
cep hillocks. Roman coins, in great plenty, have 
en found here, and in all the country round. The 
d by rrance is guarded with fix or ſeven ditches, On 
f the Ne north fide, in the fourth ditch, is a never-failing 


very ring, called King Arthur's Well; over it they have 


ge 3 dug 


ailiff choſen by the inhabitants; and, ſome ſay, the 
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dug up ſquare ſtones, door-jambs with hinges, and 
ſay there are ſubterraneous vaults thereabouts. The 
church and tower of Cadbury is ſmall, but neatly 
built of ſtone. 

At Wincaunton, an urn was lately found full of 
Raman money: Half a peck of the ſame coin was 
diſcovered in encloſing ground, towards Beacon-aſh, 
a little above Sutton; as alſo Pateras, a knife, and 
other antiquities, now in Lord M inchelſea's cuſtody ; 
and at Long-Leat, in Lord Meymouth's library, is a 
piece of lead weighing 50 pounds, one foot nine 
inches long, two inches thick, and three and an half 
broad, which was found in Lord Fitzharding's grounds 
near Bruton in Samer ſetſbire, in digging a hole to ſet 
a gate-poſt in, with an inſcription upon it, which 
may be ſeen in Herſeley; and ſeems to ſhew, that the 
lead was worked for the ſervice of the Emperor, and 
ſtamped with his name, Others of the ſame fort, 
but with different emperors names, have been found 
in various parts of the kingdom. 

The road from hence to Glaſtonbury is over rocks, 
and heads of rivers; but that is alleviated by the 
many natural curioſities ſuch places afford. 

Kyneton village, for half a mile together, is natu- 
rally paved with one ſmooth. broad rock, the whole 
length of the road; ſo that it looks like ice. 

Eroſüng the Foſſe road at Lyteford, you enter a flat 
mooriſh country, full of artificial cuts and drains. 
The aſcent to the Torr, which overhangs the town 
of Glaſtonbury, is very difficult, Upon a narrow creſt 
of the Torr, which is much the higheſt, the abbot 
built a church to St. Michael, of good ſquare ſtone, 
The tower is left, tho' ruinous, and is an excellent 
ſea- mark. It probably coſt more to raiſe the ſtone to 
this height, than to erect the building, Half-way 
up is a ſpring : it is certainly higher than any ground 
within ten miles of the place. In the times of ſu- 

perſtition 
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perſtition this great monaſtery held the firſt place for 
reputation of ſanctity. 

The abbot's lodging was a ſine ſtone building; 
but could not content its late tenant, who pulled it 
down, and out of it built a new houſe, abſurdly 
ſetting up the arms and cognizances of the great 
Saxon kings and princes, who were founders, and of 
the abbots, over his own doors and windows, No- 
thing is left entire but the Kitchen, a judicious piece 
of architecture. 

The church was large and magnificent; the walls 
of the choir are ſtanding, 25 fathoms long, and 12 
broad : There is one jamb, at the eaſt end of the 
high altar, left. Hereabouts were buried King Eq- 
gar, and many of the Saxon monarchs, 

Two pillars of the great middle tower are left, next 
the choir. On the north fide is St. Mary's chapel, 
as they told me; the roof beat down by violence, 
and a mean wooden one in its place, thatched with 
ſtubble, to make ic ſerve as a ſtable: The manger 
lies upon the altar and nich, where they put the holy 
water; St. Edgar's chapel is oppoſite to it; but there 
is not much left of it beſides the foundations. The 
preſent work is 44 paces long, and 3 wide without : 
moſt part of the roof is wanting. wo little turrets 
are at the corners of the weſt end, and two more at 
the interval of four windows from thence ; which 
ſeem to indicate the ſpace of ground the firſt chapel 
was built on: The reſt, between it and the church, 
was a kind of anti-chapel. Underneath was a vault, 
now full of water, the floor of the chapel being beaten 
down into it: it was wrought with good ſtones, 

Here was a capacious receptacle of the dead. They 
have taken up many leaden coffins, and melted them 
into ciſterns. 

The roof of the chapel was finely arched with rib- 
work of ſtones: The ſides of the walls are full of 
{mall pillars of Suſſex marble, as likewiſe the whole 

Vol. II. C church; 
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church; which was an uſual way of ornamenting 
thoſe times: they are moſtly beaten down. Betweey 
them the walls are painted with pictures of ſaint; 
{till viſible, All the walls are overgrown with ivy 
which is the only thing in a flouriſhing condition 
every thing elſe preſenting a moſt melancholy, tho 
venerable aſpect. On the ſouth-ſide of the cloiſtet 
was the great hall. 

The townſmen bought the ſtones of the vaults un 
derneath to build a ſorry market-houſe ; not diſcern 
ing the benefit accruing to the town from the gre: 
concourſe of ſtrangers purpoſely to fee this abbey 
which is now its greateſt trade, as formerly its on! 
ſupport : for it is in a decaying condition, as wholly 
cut off from the large revenues ſpent among them. 

There are many other foundations of the building; 
left in the great area; but, in the preſent hands, wil 
| Joon be rooted up, and the very footſteps of them ef 

faced, which ſo many ages had been erecting. 

The abbot's hall, I have been told, was curiouſly 
wainſcoted with oak, and painted with coats of arm. 
in every pannel. The mortar of theſe buildings i 
very good, and great rocks of the roof of the church 
lie upon the ground; chiefly conſiſting of rubble- 
ſtone untouched by the fanatical deſtroyers, who 
chiefly work on the hewn ſtone of the outſide, till x 
whole wall fall, when undermined a little. 

In the town are two churches; the upper an 
handſome fabric, with a fine tower of good deſign, 
adorned with figures in niches. The George inn 1 
an old ſtone building, called The Abbot's inn, where 
chiefly the pilgrims were lodged, who-came ſtrolling 
hither, and idling their time away for ſanctity. A 
coat of arms, of the kings of England, ſupported 
by a lion and a bull, is over the gate, with many 
croſſes. There was a bed of large timber, with 
imboſs'd gilt pannels, which feemed to have been 
the abbot's. 
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Four miles from Glaſtonbury lies the little city of 
IV:lls, where is one of the neateſt cathedrals in Eng- 
land; particularly the weſt front of it, which is a 
complete draught of ancient imagery. It was built. 
(on the ſite of the old one founded by King Ina) by 
Robert de Lewes and Foſeline de Welles. A few years 
ago, (in repairing the choir) were found ſeveral coins 
concealed behind the altar. 

The cloſe where the biſhop's palace is, is very 
properly called ſo; for it is walled in, and locked up 
like a little fortification ; it has a moat round it, and 
looks low, damp, and dull. The dignified clergy 
live in the inſide of it, and the prebendaries and ca- 
nons have very agreeable dwellings. Here are no leſs 
than 27 prebendaries, and 19 canons, beſides a dean, 
a Chancellor, a precentor, and three archdeacons; a 
number which very few cathedrals in England have 
beſides, Biſhop Thomas de Bekyngton, who ſat here 
in 1443, built the beautiful palace-gate, and twelve 
ſtately ſtone houſes. Biſhop Knight, and Dean 1/:291- 
man, made the fine arched fabric in the market-place, 
now called The Croſs. | 

The county is the dioceſe, which was inſtituted 
in 90g, by King Edward the Elder, and contains 
288 pariſhes ; and the archdeaconries are of Welli, 
Bath, and Taunton. 

The city lies juſt at the foot of the mountains cal- 
led Mendip-hills, and is built on a ſtony foundation. 
It was, at the requeſt of Biſhop Welles before men- 
tioned, made a free borough by King Henry II. which 
was confirmed by King John, who granted it other 
privileges, which Queen Elizabeth ratified, and ap- 
pointed that it ſhould be governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, ſeven aldermen, and ſixteen common- council 
men. The market-days are Wedneſday and Saturday. 
The city ſends two members to parliament. 

Near this city, and juſt under the hills, is the fa- 
mous Mofey-Hele, the chief curioſity of which is 
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frequently found in all ſuch ſubterraneous caverns, | 
that the water, dropping from the roof of the vault, . 
petrefies, and hangs in Anh pieces like icicles, as if | 
it 1 in time, turn into a column to ſupport the 
arch. 

Not far from hence is Sedgmore, à watry ſplaſhy 
place, famous for the defeat of the Duke of Mon- 


mouth, / 
In the low country, on the other ſide Mendip-hills, Mil 
lies Chedder, a village pleaſantly ſituated under the Ind 
very ridge of the mountains: Before the village is Hof f 
large green or common, on which all the cows be- ge 
longing to the town feed; the ground is exceeding; 
rich, and, as the inhabitants are cow-keepers, they hort 
take care to maintain the goodneſs of the ſoil, by part 


agreeing to lay large quantities of dung, for manuringW£... | 
and enriching the land. off of 

Several perſons frequently here mix their milk to-M,,,. 
gether, which often weighs an hundred weight, ſome-¶tics 
times more. In 1770, the beſt cheeſe was ſold here bers 
for 7 d. per pound; but ſince that time, this com- T 
modity, like all others, has advanced in price, 8 

Here is a deep frightful chaſm in the mountain, inlſ;}.. e 
the hollow of which the road goes towards Briſtol Hu 
and out of the ſame hollow ſprings a little ſtream Hit rea 
which is ſo rapid, that it is ſaid to drive twelve mills, on th 
within a quarter of a mile of the ſpring ; but it mull,,;... 
be ſuppoſed to fetch ſome winding reaches in the 50 m 
way, otherwiſe there would not be room for twelve... 
mills to ſtand, and have a ſufficient head of water ti In 
each, within ſo ſmall a ſpace of ground. The water... 
of this ſpring grows quickly into a river, which rung.;.1,; 
down into the marſhes, and joins another little rive 
called Axe, about Axbridge, and thence into the Briſ 
tel channel, or Severn ſea. 

I muſt now turn eaſt, and ſouth-eaſt; for I r 
ſolved not to go up the hills of Mendip at all, thi 
journey, leaving that part to another tour, 


taly, 
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I come now to that part of the county which joins 
to IVilthire, which I reſerved, in particular, to this 
place, in order to give ſome account of the broad-- 
cloth manufacture, which I ſeveral times mentioned 
before, and which is carried on here, to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to deſerve a place in all the deſcriptions or 
hiſtories which ſhall be given of this country. 

As the eaſt and ſouth parts of Miliſbire are all 
hills hilly, ſpreading themſelves far and wide in plains, 
er thehand graſſy downs, for breeding and feeding vaſt flocks 
e is Uof ſheep; and as the weſt and north parts of Somer /et- 
s be · ¶ Hire are, on the contrary, low and marſhy, or moor- 
dedingſſim, for feeding and breeding of black cattle and. 
J they horſes, or for lead mines, &c. ſo all the ſouth-weit 
il, by part of Wilthire, and the eaſt part of Somerſethhire,, 
wrine Ware low and flat, being a rich, encloſed country, full 
of rivers and towns, and infinitely populous ; inſo- 
Ik to- ¶ much that ſome of the market-towns are equal to ci- 
ſome · ties in bigneſs, and ſuperior to many of them in num 
d hereſſſ bers of people. t | 
com- This low flat country contains part of the three 
.. counties of Somer/et, Wilts, and Glouceſter ; and that. 
un, \Nthe extent of it may be the eaſier underſtood by thoie. 
riftelWwho know any thing of the ſituation of the country, 
tream, it reaches from Cirenceſter in the north, to Shireborn, , 
mills, on the edge of Dorſetſbire, ſouth ; and from the De- 
it mulll.,;z-; eaſt, to Briſſol weſt ; which may take in about 
in the ʒo miles in length, where longeſt, and 20 in breadth, 
twelvewhere narroweſt. 
ater t In this extent of country, we have the following 
e wateWmarket-towns, which are principally employed in the 
ch run clothing trade, that is to ſay, in that part of it which, 
le Ive] am now ſpeaking of ; namely, fine medley or mixed 
e Bri/fcloths, ſuch as are uſually worn in England by the 
etter ſort of people, and alſo.exported in great quan- 
r I 1*hitics to Holland, Hamburgh, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, 
Il, chi /e, &c. The principal clothing towns, in this 
part of the country, are theſe: 
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In SOMERSETSHIRE. Frome, Pensford, Philips- 
Norton, Bruton, Shepton- Mallet, Caftle-Carey, and 
Wineaunton. 

In WIITSs HRE. Malmſbury, Caftlecomb, Cbippen- 
ham, Caln, Devizes, Bradford, Trowbridge, Weſt- 
bury, Warminſter, and Mere. 

In DorseTsniRE. Gillingham, ShafteſSury, Be- 
mA: Bere, Sturminſter, and Shireborn. 

© GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Cirencefter, Tetbury, 
Marſhfield, Mincing- Hampton, and 2 en 

Theſe towns, as they ſtand thin, and at conſide- 
rable diſtances from one another (for, except the two 
towns of Bradford and Trowbridge, the others ſtand 
at an unuſual diſtance) are interſperſed with a very 
ou number of villages, hamlets, and ſcattered 
ouſes ; in which, generally ſpeaking, the ſpinning 
work of all this manufacture is performed by the 
poor people; the maſter-clothiers, who generally 
live in the greater towns, ſending out the wool 
weekly to their houſes, by their ſervants and horſes ; 
and, at the fame time, bringing back the yarn that 

they have ſpun and finiſhed, which then is fitted for 
the loom. | | 

Its trade is wholly clothing, and the cloths they 
make are, generally ſpeaking, all conveyed to Lon- 
don, where Blackwell-hall is their market, 


The Devizes, a borough-town, is a large and im- 
portant town, and full of wealthy clothiers ; but 
ſome years ago it run pretty much into the e 
making trade; a buſineſs, which made ſome invaſion 
upon that of the broad- cloth; great quantities of 
druggets being worn in, as well as exported from 
England, inſtead of broad- cloth; but not fo much 
now as they uſed to be: And this was much the 
ſame, as to the trade; for as it was all a woollen 
manufacture, and the druggets might properly be 


called cloth, tho' narrow, and of a different make, 
19 
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o the makers are all called clothiers. This town 
ends two members to parliament, 

It may not be improper to mention what may 
ſcape the notice of the traveller, as there is little in 
his town to attract it, which is an extraordinary 
vent that happened in the market-place but a few 
years ago, and was ordered by the corporation to be 
recorded by an inſcription on the very ſpot where this 
extraordinary circumſtance happened. It is as fol- 
lows: A woman, having purchaſed ſome commad.:- 
ties in the market, on the money being demanded, 
uttered a wiſh, that God would ftrike her dead that 
moment, i ſbe had not paid it; which ſhe had no 
ſooner uttered, than ſhe fell dead on the ſpot, and 
the money was found in her clenched hand, 

The river Avon, a noble and large freſh river, 
branching itſelf into many parts, and receiving al- 
moſt all the rivers on that {ide of the hills, waters 
this whole fruitful vale: And the water of this river 
ſcems particularly qualified for, dying the beſt co- 
lours, and for fulling and dreſſing the cloth; ſo that 
the clothiers generally plant themſelves upon this ri- 
ver, but eſpecially the dyers ; as at Trowbridge and 
Bradford, which are the two moſt eminent clothifg 
towns in that part of the vale for the making fine 
Spaniſh cloths, and for the niceſt mixtures. 

From theſe towns, ſouth to Heftbury and War- 
mn/ter, the ſame trade continues, and the fineſt med- 
ley Spaniſh cloths are made in this part. 

Notwithſtanding the whole country is thus buſied 
in the broad-cloth manufacture, I muſt not omit to 
mention, that here is a very great application to ano- 
ther branch or two of trade ; viz. the ſupplying the 
city of London with proviſions : tho? it is true, that 
the general employment of the people in all this 
county 1s in the woollen manufacture ; yet, as the 
ſpinning is generally the work of the women and 
children, and the land is here exceeding rich and fer- 

C4 tile; 
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tile ; To it cannot be ſuppoſed, but that here are farm- 
ers in great numbers, whoſe buſineſs it is to culti- 
vate the land and ſupply the reſt of the inhabitants 
with proviſions ; and this they do ſo well, that not- 
withſtanding the county is exceeding populous, yet 
proviſtons of all forts are cheap, the quantity very 
great, and a conſiderable overplus ſent every day to 
London. 

All the lower part of this county, and alſo of Glau- 
ee/terſhire adjoining, is full of large feeding farms, 
which we call dairies; and the cheeſe they make is 
excellent, and is eaten newer than that from Cheſbire. 
Of this a vaſt quantity is every week ſent up to Len- 
don, where, tho' it is called Glouce/ter ſhire cheeſe, yet 
the greateſt part of it comes from Miliſbire; the Glou- 
cefterfhire cheeſe being more generally carried to Bri/tol 
and Bath, where a very great quantity is conſumed 
as well by the inhabitants of thoſe two populous ci- 
ties, as in exportation to our J/:/- India colonies, and 
other places; whereas this Miliſhire cheeſe is carried 
to the river of Thames, which runs through part of 
tne county, by land-carriage, and ſo by barges to 
London. 

Again, in the ſpring of the year, they make a vaſt 
quantity of that we call green or new cheeſe, which 
is a thin and very ſoft cheeſe, reſembling cream 
cheeſes, but ſomewhat thicker : theſe are ſo gene- 
rally liked in London, that all the low rich lands in 
this county are hardly enough to ſupply the market : 
but then this holds for little more than the two firſt 
ſummer months of the year. 

Beſides this, the farmers in Wiliſbire, and the part 
of Glouceſterſhire adjoining, ſend great quantities of 
bacon up to London, which is eſteemed the beſt bacon 
in England, Hampſhire only excepted. This bacon 
is raiſed here, by their great dairies, as the hogs are 
fed with the vaſt quantities of whey, and ſkimmed 
milk, which the farmers muſt otherwiſe have thrown 
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But this is not all: for as the north part of Mili- 

ſhire, as well the downs as the vales, border upon 

the river Thames, and in ſome places come up even 

to the banks of it ; ſo moſt of that part of the coun- 

ty being arable land, they ſow a very great quantity 
of barley, which is carried to the . at Abing- 

don, Farringdon, and ſuch places; where it is made 

into malt, and carried to London. This employs all 

the hill country from above Malmſbury to Marlborough,” 
and on the ſide of the Vale of org as it is called, 

which is in Berkfhire, and the hills adjoining ; a track 
of fertile ground, which furniſhes a prodigious quan- 

tity of barley. | 

Thus Wilthire helps to ſupply London with cheeſe, 
bacon, and malt, three very conſiderable articles, 
beſides that vaſt manufacture of fine Spaniſb cloths, 
of which I have ſaid ſo much; and I may, without 
partiality, ſay, that it is thereby rendered one of the 
moſt important counties in England to the public 
wealth of the kingdom. The bare product is in 
itſelf prodigiouſly great; the downs are an inex- 
hauſted ſtorehouſe of wool, and of corn; and the 
valley, or low part of it, is the like for cheeſe and 
bacon. ; 

| have not mentioned the clothing towns other 
than as they contribute to that trade; I ſhall now 
proceed to 7M ſomething of the towns themſelves, 
except thoſe in Glouceſterſhire, of which I ſhall ſpeak 
in my next letter, as I fall down weſtward. 

Shepton- Mallet, Caſtle-Carey, Mincaunton, and Bru- 
ton, lie to the ſouthward of YYells, and have nothing 
gy (6 in them, except the laſt, which lies on the 
river Brews. It has a fine church, a' good free- 
ichool, a ſtately alms-houſe, and the ruins of a pri- 
ory ; and, beſide the clothing trade, is famous for 
ſtockings. - 

Frome and Philips-Norton lie in the eaſt part of So- 
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merſelſbire, upon the borders of Wilts ; the firſt is near 
the foreſt of Selwood, and I have already mentioned 
it ; the laſt is a good market-town, and has two an- 
nual fairs, one reputed, for a one-day fair, as great 
as any in England. 

Pensford is a ſmall market-town, and lies north- 
weſt towards _— 


Malmſbury, a borough town, is a very ancient one, 


and, it is ſaid, was built by a Britiſb prince, called 


Caer Bladdon. It was formerly defended by walls, 
and a large ſtrong caſtle, which was razed afterward, 
to inlarge the abbey; which was very famous, and 
the greateſt in Wiliſbire: the abbot ſat in parliament, 
Here king RE was buried, and they ſtill ſhew 
his tomb. Vat piles of buildings were pulled down 
at the diſſolution ; but the church of the abbey was 
faved, a great part of which ſtill remains, and is uſed 
as the pariſh-church. It is a corporation governed by 
a juſtice, who is an annual magiſtrate, and called The 
Alderman. It has a good market weekly. The town 
is neat, and lies on the river Avon, It is alſo famous 
for being the birth-place of William of Malm/bury, the 
hiſtorian, and of that great ſcholar, philoſopher, and 
ae ee, &c. It ſends two members 
to parliament, 

Near this town, ſouthward, on the ſame river, lies 
the village of Dant/ey, which, though but an obſcure 
place, has given title of honour to many eminent 
perſons, and, among the reſt, to Henry Danvers, 
created baron of this place by King James I. though 
by KingCharles I. made earf of Danby. He had diftin- 
guiſhed himſelf in Queen Elizabeth's Iriſh wars, was 
as good as he was great, and died with glory; bu: 
his brother and heir, having ſat, 2 ly, a judge 
on that very king who made his brother earl, was, 
at the reſtoration, attainted of high treaſon, and 
this his manor of Dantſey given to Fames then duke 
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of York ; who ſettled it, in dowry, on his ſecond 
conſort. On his abdication, it became a ſecond 
time forfeited ; and King Milliam conferred it on 
Charles lord Mordaunt, late earl of Peterborough and 
M:nmouth, in whoſe family it ſtill remains. But as 
there are ſome other things more than ordinarily 
particular, relating to this manor, I ſhall inlarge a 
little upon it. 

The whole pariſh of Dantſey conſiſts of this manor 
only ; and not a foot of ground in it belongs to any 
other perſon : it is altogether paſture,. and, indeed, 
very rich. The inhabitants, who are all tenants of 
the manor, make excellent cheeſe, not at all infe- 
rior to that of Chedder, which is the only commo- 
dity in the place; for the late lord would not permit 
the grounds to be plowed up; and, I believe, there 
is not an acre of arable land in the pariſh, though the 
tenants have offered a conſiderable advance — 
for liberty to break up the ground; which, indeed, 
ſcems to want it, and would be much bettered by the 
plough : nor would his lordſhip, for ſome years be- 
fore his death, renew a life upon it, either by leaſe 
or copyhold,.except as many of the laſt as would keep 
up the homage, and the rights of the manor : and 
the reaſon of this was, not only to get a clear rack- 
rent eſtate in it, but to prevent the cheats and impo- 
ſitions which the copyhold tenants of the manor put 
upon their lord. F or as every widow has her life 
in her huſband's copyhold after his death, if ſhe con- 
tinues ſole and continent, it is a very common thing 
there for an old man on his death-bed to marry a 
young woman, who privately contracts to give part 
of the profits of the copyhold, or ſome conſideration 
for it, to the huſband's relations; and not ſeldom 
(elects, for a bedfellow for herſelf, one of her favourite 
men-ſervants. 

The abuſe which accrued from granting leaſes for 
ves is this; that whereas a perſon takes a leaſe for 
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three lives, viz. his own, his wife's, and his ſon 
John's; to defraud the lord of the manor, he names 
all his ſons John ſo that, as long as any of the ſons 
live, John in the leaſe never dies. 

By theſe frauds, the carl, who was none of the beſt 
ceconofniſts, and lived remote from this place, ſuf- 
fered confiderably, though he could not find out how; 
but frequently complained, That his Leſſees, and his 
copyhold-widows, were very long-lived ; and, in an 
humourous way, uſed to recommend his manor of 
Dantſey to all ſuch purchaſers as were apprehenſive 
of dying. 

—— alf in the pariſh were his tenants, and had an 
intereſt in the fraud, they combined againſt him, ſo 
that he could get no intelligence of it; and though 
his lordſhip enjoyed the manor from the time of the 
revolution, yet, by reaſon of its being then full- 
eſtated, that is, all lett out upon lives then actually ſub- 
fiſting, and continued by the above-mentioned frauds, 
his lordſhip received no great benefit out of it till 
ſome few years before his death; when he came to 
a reſolution not to renew, though, when all the lives 
drop in, this manor will, at a rack-rent, amount to, 
at leaſt, 3000 J. a year. | 

There is a large old manſion-houſe here, lying juſt 
on the river, with gardens formed after the manner 
of thoſe at Parſens- green; but it is not a kindly place 
for ripening fruit, and the grounds lie very low and 
ſplaſhy, being all of a ſtiff clay, and yet very good 
paſture. 

Here is alſo a fine park, well timbered, but without 
deer. 

His lordſhip had once a deſign to improve this 
manſion-houſe and eſtate, and reſided here in 1705, 
when he was called to court, and ſent to command 
the Queen's forces in Spain, where his conduct, and 
great ſervices to his country, are too well known, to 
need mentioning here, 

Though 
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Though this place is often overflowed with water, 
yet there is none good, either for brewing or waſh- 
ing; or any ſpring of ſweet water. 

Here is a ſpring of a chalybeat kind, which would 
turn to good account, - were it not in ſuch a diſtant, 
and an almoſt inacceflible part of the country, occa- 
ſioned by bad roads. 

Here is a good neat church, with a high, ſquare 
tower, raiſed at the expence of one of the lords of 
Dantſey, probably the afore- mentioned Henry, who 
lics buried here under a very large magnificent tomb. 
Here likewiſe-is interred lieutenant-general Lewis 
Mordaunt, a brother of the late earl. | 

Chippenham is a corporate good market-town, like- 
wiſe on the river Avon, over which it has a bridge of 
16 arches. It was famous for the reſidence and re- 
fort of many of the J/:/ft-Saxon Kings, particularly 
Al. fred. Here is a magnificent church, and a charity- 
ſchool for 24 boys. This town is governed by a 
bailiff and 12 burgeſſes, and ſends two members to 
parliament. 

Bradford is a market-town, and has a bridge over 
the Avon. It is well-built of ſtone, and lies on the 
fide of an hill. 

Trawbridge is an ancient market-town, and had for- 
merly a caſtle of ſeven towers, but long ſince de- 
ſtroyed. The court of the duchy of Lancaſter, for 
this county, is annually held here, about Michaelmas. 

I/e/tbury is a little borough market-town, but was 
formerly of great note; and even now returns two 
members to parliament. It is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, and 12 aldermen or burgeſſes. Some quan- 
tities of Roman coins have been found here. ; 
- Warminſter is noted for the prodigious quantity of 
corn which is ſold in it every market-day. It is a 
populous place, with very good inns, and is the greateſt 
malt-towa in the welt gf England. Upon the downs, 

| near 
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near this town, are two ancient camps, ſuppoſed to 
be Daniſh. . 

About five miles from Varminſter is Long Leate, 
the noble ſeat of lord JPeymouth. It is an ancient, 
but molt magnificent ſtructure, and, for the ſize and 
number of apartments, is equal perhaps to any houſe 
in England. This place has been greatly improved 
by the modernizing hand of the celebrated Mr, 
Browne. The park is very extenſive, and well plant- 
ed; the water properly managed, and the whole 
forms a ſcene of beauty and magnificence. 

Mere, which in the old Saxon ſignifies Boundary, 
as this place ſeems to be on the borders of J/ilts, So- 
merſet, and Dorſet, is but a village, and yet gives 
name to the hundred where it ſtands. It has neither 
fair nor market in it; but had, anciently, a caſtle. 
Not far from this place is an old Daniſh camp called 
Ihiteſhole-hill. 

A little ſouth-eaſt of Mere lies Hindon, a ſmall 
borough and market-town, which ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. At Fonthill, near this town, 
William Beckford, Eſq; an alderman, and twice 
lord mayor of London, built a fine ſeat, which was 
burnt down on Feb. 12, 1755, when near finiſhed ; 
but is now rebuilt- very magnificently. The whole 
loſs was computed at 30, oco J. only fix of which were 
inſured. 

It is ſaid, that when the news was brought to this 
gentleman, whoſe character is ſingular, he ſaid no- 
thing, but took out his pocket-book, and being aſked 
what he was doing anſwered, with philoſophic in- 
difference, I am reckoning how much it will coſt 
«© me to rebuild,” 

North-eaſt of Hindon ftands Heightſbury, a town 
formerly noted for an hoſpital ; and {till for ſending 
two members to parliament. 

Levington is alſo a little more north-eaſt, a very 
indifferent market-town, 

The 
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The Devizes, where we entered this county, is ex- 
cellently ſituated, about two miles from the bottom 
of the hills, which keep off the eaſtern winds, and 
in a rich ſoil. Under the hill, at Runway, is an ex- 
cellent ſpring, which the inhabitants had not, when 
was there laſt, found means to convey thither, tho? 
it runs but a little way off the town, in which they 
want water. It is a very large old town, conſiſt- 
ing chiefly of two long parallel ſtreets, the houſes 
moſtly of timber, but of a very good model. The 
inhabitants value themſelves for being tenants to the 
King, and for -one of the beſt weekly markets in 
England. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, 11 
maſters, and 36 common-council-men. The caſtle 
was originally Raman, judiciouſly ſeated upon a na- 
tural fortification ; but in after-times made, in a 
manner, impregnable by Roger, a biſhop of Saliſbury, 
though in 1751 the materials were all gone; and two 
wind-mills have been erected in their ſtead. Here 
are three churches. The choir of St. Mary's is of 
a very old model, as are the ſteeple, choir, and both 
wings of St. John's, to which additions have been 
made, and new wide windows, with pointed arches, 
in the room of the ancient, narrow, ſemicircular 
ones. 

Juſt out of town is a pretty plain called the Green, 
with another handſome church and ſteeple, ſuburbs 
to the old town, Here Wilkam Cadby, a gardener, 
dug up his collection of gods, which he carried about 
for a ſhew. They were found in a garden, in a ca- 
vity, incloſed with Roman brick. The Venus is of 
a good defign ; and the VeAal Virgin, as they call it, a 
fragment of Corinthian braſs, and of curious work- ' 
manſhip. Vulcan is as lame as if made at a forge, 
He had alſo ſeveral coins found there-abouts, and a 
braſs Roman key, which my lord Winchelſea bought. 
Roman antiquities are diſcovered here every day. 
The ſame nobleman has a braſs Probus ; on the — 

Verle 
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verſe Victoria Germ. with a trophy. A great num- 
ber of ſuch reliques is to be met with 22 the 
country. : 

Calne is a little town, ſituate on a ſtony hill, and 
very ancient; and is ſuppoſed to have been one of 
the ſeats of the Vet. Saxon Kings. It is a borough 
town, has a neat church, and a good weekly market, 
A great many Roman coins were dug up here for- 
merly. Here was, likewiſe, anciently, an hoſpital 
of Black Canons. Very near to this town is Bow 
vod, the ſeat of the earl of Shelburne, who is now 
engaged in very great enlargements of his park and 
other ſplendid improvements. oct: 

I am now come into the road to Marlborough. On WW plex 
the downs, about two or three miles from the town, ¶ tow 
are abundance of ſtones, lying ſcattered about the Ml trad 
plain, fome whereof are very large, and appear to rive 
be nearly of the ſame kind with thoſe of Stonehenge, Mot p 
and ſome larger. They are called by the country. run 
people the Grey Methers; and. it muſt be confeſſed, larg 
that they look not unlike. ſheep ſtraggling upon the Wl 74 
downs, on a tranſient and diſtant view, as travellers Wt cray 
paſs. Theſe Grey. Metbers, on a_ more curious in- A 
ſpection, are found to be a ſort of white marble, and the 
lie upon the ſurface of the ground in infinite num- MW c11: 
bers, and of all dimenſions. They are looſe, de-Hnatu 
tached from any rock. ther 

Marlborough, ſo called from its hills of chalk, which A 
anciently was called Marl, is the Cunctia (from Ke- WM ve: 
net) of the Romans; but from the coming of the Walt 
Saxons to the conqueſt, there is no mention of it. It long 
is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes; I the 
is well built, and ſends two members to parliament, Wc 
and conſiſts chiefly of one broad and {trait ſtreet, WwÞic 
'To.the ſouth are 4 relics of a priory ; the gate- Wo! ſo 
houſe ſtil] remaining. On the north, the chapel of In 
another religious houſe remains, now turned inta a out 
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ard, afterwards duke of Somerſet, is become one of 
the moſt magnificent houſes of entertainment in Eng- 
land: it was the ſite of the Roman Caſtrum; for there 
they find foundations, and Roman coins ; and to- 
wards the river, without the garden-walls, one angle 
of it very manifeſtly remains, and the rampart and 


The road going over the ditch, cuts 
it off from the preſent caſtle. The ditch is ſtill 20 
feet wide, in ſome parts. The mount, ſo much 
noted, was the keep of the caſtle; and was made 
into a pretty ſpiral walk, on the top of which is an 
octagonal ſummer-houſe, from whence you have a 
pleaſant view over the town and country. The 
town has, at preſent, a pretty good ſhop-keeping 
trade, but not much of the manufacturing part. The 
river Kennet, ſome years ago made navigable by act 
of parliament, riſes juſt by this town: from whence 
running to Hungerford and Newbury, it becomes a 
large ſtream, and, paſſing by Reading, runs into the 
Thames near that town. This river is famous for 
crayfiſn which they help travellers to at Newbury. 
At Abury, near Marlborough downs, are to be ſeen 
the ſtupendous remains of a Druid temple; being a 
collection of monſtrous ſtones, of nearly the like 
nature with thoſe of Stone- henge, and brought toge- 
ther from the downs for the ſame religious purpoſes. 
At Badmington in Wiltſhire have been found nine 
caves, all of a row, but of different dimenſions, the 
leaſt of them four feet wide, ſome nine or ten feet 
long, two long ſtones being ſet upon the ſides, and 
the top covered with broad ſtones. Spurs, pieces of 
armour, and the like, have been found in theſe caves 
which gives ground to believe, that they were tombs 
of ſome ancient warriors, Romans, Saxons, or Danes. 
In our way from Aarlborough to Newbury, we 
mounted a chalky hill (of which ſort is much of the 
loil of Milts,) on the top of which we entered into 


davernack foreſt, which belonged to the late carl of 
Ailesbury > 


ditch entire. 
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Aileſbury; and is almoſt the only privileged ground of 
hunting, of that denomination, poſfefled by a ſub- 
jet. It is in circumference about 12 miles, plen- 
tifully ſtocked with deer of a large fize, and ren- 
dered very pleaſant and delightful by the many walks 
and viſtas lately cut and levelled through the ſeveral 
coppices and woods with which it abounds ; through 
one of which we have a view of the ſeat, (now be- 
longing to his nephew . lord Bruce) at about two 
miles diſtance, called Tottenham, from a park of 
that name, in which it is ſituate, contiguous to the 
foreſt. 

It is a ſtately edifice, erected on the ſame ſpot of 
round where ſtood an ancient palace, deſtroyed by 
fre, of the marquis of Hertford, afterwards duke of 
Somerſet, ſo juſtly celebrated for his ſteady adherence 
and powerful affiſtance to the royal cauſe, during 
the whole courſe of the civil wars, from whom the 
carl of Aileſbury was deſcended, by his mother the 
lady Elizabeth, ſiſter and niece of the two laſt dukes 
of Somerſet, of the elder line. 

To give you ſome idea of the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of the ſtructure, it will be ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that it was begun, carried on, and finiſhed, 
after the model, and under the direction, of the late 
car] of Burlington, who, to the ſtrength and con- 
venience of the Engliſh architecture, has added the 
elegance and politeneſs of the Italian taſte. 

The houſe has four towers, and four fronts, each 
of them diverſly beautified and adorned ; to which 
are now added four wings, wherein are rooms of 
ſtate, a noble and capacious room for a library, con- 
taining a judicious and large collection of ſeveral 
thouſand books in all languages, but eſpecially the 
modern. 

The beauty and delightfulneſs of the buildings are 
much augmented by the large canals, the ſpacious 
and well planted walks which ſurround it; = 1 
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which, leading to the Landon road, extends two 
miles in length. 

About the ſame diſtance from hence on the oppo- 
ſite ſide, are to be ſeen the remains of a large houſe, 
called olf Hall, the ſeat of Sir John Seymour, fa- 
ther of the unfortunate protector; of Which no more 
is ſtanding than ſuffices for a farm-houſe. Here 
King Henry VIII. as tradition goes, celebrated his 
nuptials with the lady Fane Seymour, and kept his 
wedding-dinner in a very large barn, hung with 
_—_ on the occaſion : for confirmation of which 
they ſhew you, in the walls thereof, ſome tenter 
hooks, with ſmall pieces of tapeſtry faſtened to them ; 
and between this place and Tottenham there is a walk, 
with old trees on each fide, ftill known by the name 
of King Harry's walk. 

From hence, continuing our courſe eaſterly, we came 

to a borough town, called Great Bedwin, which ſends 
two members to parliament. It is an old corpora- 
tion, and gave birth to the famous phyſician Dr. 
T. IVillis. Caſtle-Copſe, half a mile from the town 
ſouth-eaſt, was probably the Roman caſtle ; and Ha- 
viſdite a camp of that people. 

The church is large and capacious, in which are 
ſome ancient monuments ; particularly one of a 
Knight Templar, called Adam of Scott, from a ma- 
nor of that name in the pariſh; with an inſcription 
not legible, and another of the above-mentioned Sir 
John Seymour, father of the protector; wherein we 
have an account of the names of all his children, 
with their ſeveral intermarriages and deaths. The 
church is very ſtrongly built with flint, and a ce- 
ment near as hard as themſelves, in form of a crols ; 
in the center of which is erected an high tower, con- 
taining a good ring of ſix muſical bells. 

Moving hence towards the north-eaſt a little, we 
croſſed the much-famed Wanſdyke, a work of pro- 
digious labour and expence, and concluded, by moſt 

writers, 
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writers, to be a boundary of one of the kingdoms of 


the Heptarchy, probably that of the Je/t-Saxons, be- 
fore its inlargement by incroaching on other king- 
doms. It may be traced from near Bath, all over 
the downs, to this place, where it turns its courſe 
towards the ſouthern coaſts, It is ſuppoſed, by 
ſome, to derive its name from Moden, one of the 
Saxon deities. 

Soon after we mounted a ſmall hill, of eaſy aſcent, 
on the ſummit of which was erected, as hiſtorians 
inform us, a fortified place, the reſidence of Ciſſa, a 
viceroy of one of the South-Saxon Kings, from whom 
it derives its denomination of Chiſbury, or Ciſbury ; 
who alſo built Chicheffer. It ſeems to have been 
ſtrongly fortified, being ſurrounded with a double 
ditch or moat, of conſiderable depth and breadth, 
and full of water: ſince which time there has been 
a religious houſe here, the chapel of which is ſtill 
remaining as a barn. 

From hence we returned to the great London road, 
and ſoon arrived at a village called Froxfield, about 
ſeven miles from Marlborough; in which is an hand- 
ſome and well-endowed alms-houſe, founded by Sa- 
rah Ducheſs dowager of Somerſet, relic of Jobn, the 
laſt duke of the elder branch of the noble family of 
Seymours, deſcended from the great duke of Somerſet, 
protector of the King and kingdom during the mi- 
nority of King Edward VI. This lady bequeathed 
by her will about 2000 J. for the building and fur- 
niture of this alms-houſe, and deviſed ſeveral ma- 
nors, meſſuages, and farms, for the maintenance of 
30 poor widows not having 20/. per Ann. to ſubſiſt 
upon ; one half of which are widows of clergymen, 
and the other of laymen; giving a preference to thoſe 
of the laſt fort, who live on the manors ſo deviſed 
by her. She left in her will particular directions 


for the form, dimenſions, and ſite, of the ſtructure; 
and for the manner of electing, ruling, and pro- 
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viding for the widows; which her executors, eſpe- 
cially Sir William Gregory, who chiefly took upon 
him the execution of the truſt, punctually obſerved. 

The building is neat and ſtrong, in the form of a 
quadrangle, having one front, and a court before it, 
facing the road. 5 

The ſame charitable lady, in order to make pro- 
viſion for the helpleſs young, as well as deſtitute old, 
alſo bequeathed a conſiderable yearly ſum for the 
apprenticing of 10 or 12 children : in whicha pre- 
ference was to be given to ſuch as were born in her 
manors. 


We next viſited Hungerford in Perks, a little market 
town, ſituate in a mooriſh place, remarkable only for 
being a great thoroughfare to Bath and Briſtol; and 
for * of trout, eels, and crayfiſh. It is governed 
by a ne.” TI whois choſen annually, and for the time 
being is lord of the manor, From this town the an- 
cient family of the barons of Hungerford took their 
name and title, 

We purſued the great road, and arrived at New- 
bury, ſituate in a moſt fruitful plain, and watered by - 
the river Kennet, made navigable up to the town, 
which carries on a very great trade in - malt, 
&c. with London. It is governed by a mayor, high- 
ſteward, aldermen, and burgeſſes. The ſtreets are 
ſpacious, and the market-place large, where there is 
much corn ſold ; and an hall, for the buſineſs of the 
corporation ſtands in it. | 

Here is alſo a good charity-ſchool, for 46 boys z 
endowed with 65/. a year. 

Near this town were two obſtinate battles fought at 
different times, between the King's army and the par- 
liament's; King Charles being preſent at them both, 
and both were fought almoſt upon the ſame ſpot of 
ground ; the firſt on the 20th of September 1643, and 
the other on the 27th of October 1644. In the wa 
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of theſe battles the ſucceſs was doubtful, and both 
ſides claimed the advantage: in the laſt, the King! 
army had apparently the worſt of it. 

Part of Newbury is alſo known by the name of 
Spinham-lands ; for it aroſe out of the ruins of an ol 
town called Spine, the remains of which now join 
to Newbury ; in reſpect to which it was called Neu 
Borough, and, for ſhortneſs, Newbury. It is noted, 
among other things, for two or three excellent inns, 
which indeed abound all the way, between London 
and Bath, at every four or five 4 

This town of Newbury was an ancient clothing 
town, though now little of that buſineſs remain 
to it; but it ſtill retains a manufacturing genius, 
and the people are generally employed in makin p 
ſhalloon ; which, though it is generally uſed only 
for the lining of mens cloth es, yet it is increaſed to 
a manufacture by itſelf, and 1s more conſiderable 
than any ſingle manufacture of ſtufts in the nation, 
This employs the town of Newbury, as alſo An- 
diver, a town I have already deſcribed, Vol. I. and 
many others in difterent counties of England. 

In the year 1762, the corporation of Newbury 
purchaſed and put up in their new town hall, the fine 

hiſtorical picture of the ſurrender of Calais to King 
Edward III. painted by Mr. Pine; for which he ob- 
tained the firſt premium of a hundred guineas from 
the ſociety for encouraging of arts, &c. in London. 

Here lived the famous Fac of Newbury, (whole fa- 
mily name was IVinchcomsbe ) the greateſt clothier that 
ever was in England ; having 100 looms at work in 
his own houte. He fiouriſhed in the reign of Henry 
VIII. and marched at the head of 100 of his own 
men, all clothed in an uniform, and maintained 
by himſelf, to the battle of Flad Field, where he be- 
haved well. He rebuilt par: N-wbury church, 
and the whole tower of it. Thc 0 te lord Soltngbrote 


married the heireſs of Sir Henry 7. :mbe, deſcend- 
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ed from this celebrated clothier. This is one of the 
two legatee towns (as they were called) in the will 
of the famous Mr. Kenrick ; who, being the fon o. 
a clothier of Newbury, and afterwards a merchant 
in London, left goool. to Newbury, and 7560/1. to 
Reading, to encourage the clothing trade, and to ſet 
the poor at work, beſides other valuable gifts to the 
poor. 
Near Newbury, Mr. Andrews has built a houſe in 
the gothic ſtile, and ornamented the grounds about 
it with much taſte, The ſituation is on a riſing 
ground, backed by a hill crowned' with wood, out 
of which riſes Dennington caſtle. A lawn ſpreads 
around the houſe, and falls to a very fine water ; a 
ſtream enlarged into a river, which takes a winding 
eaſy courſe near a mile long, and of a conſiderable 
breadth. There are three or four iſlands in it, one 
of waich is thickly planted, and aftords ſhelter to 
many ſwans and wild fowl which frequent the wa- 
ter, at the ſame time that they add to the beauty of 
the place. Over the river, the country conſiſts of 
corn fields, which riſe agreeably. The lawn is very 
ncat, the trees and clumps well managed, and the 
wood, in which the water terminates at each end, 
finiſhes the ſcene in a pleaſing manner. There is a 
rinding grave] walk through both the groves on the 
banks of the river; which open to ſeveral retired 
and pleaſing ſcenes : on one ſpot is a pretty ruſtic 
gothic temple, built of flint, near a caſcade, which 
he river forms by falling over a natural ridge of 
ſtones, The whole place is laid out with good taſte : 
ne houſe is a good one; the ſtair-caſe peculiar, but 
zzreeable, and the library a large, handſome, and 
vell- proportioned room. Here are likewiſe ſeyeral 
)ictures by ſome of the principal maſters. Don- 
ungton caſtle, juſt mentioned, was ancicntly the ſeat 
f Sir Geoffrey Chaucer, father of Engliſh poetry. 
They ſhew us a place here, where, in his days, and 
even 


inne 2 


bitanretty good, and neat. It is noted for being the birth- 


aucer place of the renowned king Alfred, and is watered by 
| con he Och. On Sinodun hill, in the time of the Ro- 

nans, was a ſtrong caſtle. The plough frequently, 
„ buen this day, turns up Roman coins, and other anti- 
dwell uitics. 


3 ney From Wantage we advanced into the fine and fer- 


s lordtile Vale of Whitehorſe, which extends almoſt from 
ago ¶Carringdon to Abingdon, though not in a direct line. 
roun Looking ſouth from the Yale, we ſee a trench cut on 
uificenWthe fide of an high green hill in the ſhape of an 
hen Worſe, and not ill done. The trench is about a yard 
he willflecp, and filled almoſt up with chalk ; fo that, at a 


ſter 4 
in th 
in thi 
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iſtance, you ſee the exact ſhape of a white Horſe, fo 
arge, as takes up near an acre of ground. From 
his figure the hill is called V hitehorſe Hill, and the 
ale below takes alſo its name. It is ſaid to be done 
in order to commemorate a ſignal victory; and ſome 
ive it to the Saxons, whoſe device was, and ſtill is, 
p white horſe. 


urn, he neighbouring pariſh to this ¶hiteborſe have a 
Ils infruſtom annually, at Midſummer, to go and weed it, 
aces i order to keep it in ſhape and colour: and, when 
Up bey have done their work, they end the day in feaſt- 
large ng and merriment. This is called, ſcowering the 
eign 0 127 ſe. . 

arkabln Weſtward of this vale lies Apbury, (where is a 
mmer t of lord Craven; the ſtones of which it was built 


ting dug out of a Daniſh camp hard by,) betwixt 
vhich and Vantage is a very large camp on the brow 
f an hill: It is ſingle-worked, and of a quadrangular 
] beingWorm, which ſhews it a Raman work. 
rkhing We arrived at Farringdon, noted for its pleaſant ſi- 
nhderWu:tion on an hill. It has a good market weekly, 
ket ſ dis very neat and clean. In this place may be 
den the ruins of a caſtle, built by Robert ove of 
{rucefler, in King Stephen's reign : here was alſo a 
Vol. II. D priory 
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priory of Ciſtercian monks. The church is large an 
handſome. 

From hence we went partly by the foreſt to Aling 
ain, an handſome well built town, where the aſſhzs Le. 
and ſeſſ:ons, and other public meetings of the count, 
are commonly held. The market houſe is a ſtate Hie w 
edifice, built on lofty pillars. It is of moſt curiou clo. 
workmanſhip, and may claim a pre-eminence Moon 


other 
mark 


nd r 


moſt others in England. Over it is a large hall for then» o. 
aſſize. The town conſiſts of ſeveral well parete 
ſtreets, which center in an open and ſpacious place eau in 
where the corn-market is kept. They make greaWown 
quantities of malt here, and ſend it by barges to L 
don. Here is a good free-ſchool, and alſo a charity ,. 
ſchool, founded, anne 1563, by John Royſe. The co! 
poration is governed by a mayor, two bailifts, ani 
nine aldermen, and returns one member to par{W: is 1 
liament. war 
It is an ancient town, and was famed for religiouWon{:d 
houſes, and particularly for one of the nobleſt abbe Ce m 
in the kingdom, founded, as it is ſaid, by He car 
nephew to Ciſſa, father to King Ina. Henry I. ſu ing 
named Beauclerk, was educated in this monaſtery e 21 
Here are two churches, and there was formerly a fiberall 
croſs, which was deſtroyed in the Jate vil wars Wprcnti 
Several ſynods have been held here. Ums-! 
We next came to Wallingford, called, by the an ot at 
cient Britons, Gwal Hen, i. e. Old Fort; a place oix-pe1 
great figure, as well in their days, and of the R. We 
mans, as of the Saxons and Danes; the laſt of who Een 
deſtroyed it in 1006; but it was ſoon rebuilt, ani, a 


eſteemed a borough, in the 2 or's time, It ha Nadin 
Gy 


been defended by a ſtrong cattle, long ſince demo-Whorou 
liſhed, It is {till a large well built town, has a goodWzrther 
market-place and town-hall, where the aſſizes hav Ke 


been ſometimes held, and a quarter-ſcfhon for the. e. / 
borough always; has two churches itanding, buffer. 
one very much damaged in the civil wars, when as 

6 others 
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dthers were altogether deſtroyed; has two weekly 
markets, and is governed by a mayor, burgeſſes, Ce. 
nd returns two members to parliament. 

Leland in his [tinerary records, that Richard of 
Walling ford, abbot of St. Albans, was born here. 
He was a famous mathematician, and the inventor of 
a clock that ſhewed not only the courſe of the*ſun, 
ce oon, and fixed ſtars, but the ebbing and the flow- 
or then of the ſea. 
pave Here we croſſed the Thames into Oxfordſhire ; and 
place eaving /Yathington, a little inconſiderable market- 
ore own on the left, we fell down through Nettlebed (like- 


e and 


ſbing 
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Inte a town of little note) to Henley upon Thames, a 
arityW-cry ancient town, the name being derived from the 
e cord “ word Henelley, i. e. Old Place. It was for- 
„ ange part of the eſtate of the barons of Hungerford. 


pa- lis now a corporation of great account, governed by. 

warden, burgefles, and other officers. It has a 
1giouWcon{derable corn and malt-market. The inhabitants 
bbey re moſtly maltſters, mealmen, and bargemen ; who 
Jean y carrying corn and timber to London get a handſome 
. ſurWWiviiiz, and enrich the neighbourhood. It has a good 
iſtery.Wrce grammar ſchool, and alſo a charity-ſchool, li- 
a fine berally endowed, for teaching, clothing, and ap- 
wars.Wprenticing, ſeveral poor children: here is alſo an 
ums-houſe, but meanly endowed ; for though there ars 
not above ſix or ſeven perſons in it, they have but 


le an- 


ace u- pence a piece weekly for their allowance. 

e R. We returned, over a wooden bridge, croſs the 
whom homes, into Berkfhire : and as Thatchum, W/oolhampe 
t, ani, and Theale, which lie between Newbury and 
It hagge, are, at preſent, noted only for being great 
demo-Whoroughfare towns, and full of inns, we went no 
a goodWFarthcr back than Reading. 

s have King is fo called from the Britih word Rhedin, 


or th. e. Lern, which formerly grew in great quantity 
z butter: It is a very large and wealthy town, hand- 
en two D 2 ſomely 
others | 
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ſomely built, the inhabitants rich, and driving a great 
trade: the town is ſituated on the river Kennet, 
but ſo near the Thames, that the largeſt barges which 
they uſe may come up to the town-bridge, when 
they have wharfs to load and unload them. Their 
chief trade is by this river navigation to and from 
London, though they have neceſſarily a great trade into 
the country, for the conſumption of the goods which 
they bring by their barges from London ; and, parti- 
cularly, coals, ſalt, grocery-wares, tobacco, oils, 


and all heavy goods. 


They ſend from hence to London, by theſe barges 
great quantities of malt and meal; and theſe are the 
two principal articles of their loadings. Some of thoſe 
barges are ſo large, that they bring 1000 or 1200 
quarters of malt at a time ; which, according to the 
ordinary computation of tonage in the freight d 


other veſſels, is from 100 to 120 ton, dead weight, 

They alſo ſend great quantities of timber from 
Reading : for Berkſhire being a well-wooded county, 
eſpecially in beech, and the river Thames a conve- 
nient conveyance for the timber, they tranſport the 
largeſt and fineſt of the timber to London, which i; 
generally bought by the ſhipwrights in the river, for 
the building merchant ſhips. "The like trade of tim- 
ber is carried on at Henley above mentioned, and at 
Maidenhead ; of which in its place. 

Here is ſtill a remnant of the woollen manufacture, 
which was once carried on in this town toa very con- 
ſiderable degree; and Reading, as well as Newbury, 
has enjoyed the IEgacies of Mr. Kenrick, to ſet 
the poor at work, and encourage the clothing trade; 
iz. 7500 l. 

Mr. Camden's continuator ſays, there were onet 
140 matter clothiers in this one town ; but now 
they are almoſt all gone. During the civil wars in 
England, this town was ſtrongly fortiſied; and the 
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remains of the baſtions, and other works, are ſtill to 
be ſeen. 

There are three churches, St. Mary's, St. Lau- 
rence's, and St. Giles's, built of flint, and ſquare 
ſtones, in the quincunx faſhion, with high towers 
of the ſame. Archbiſhop Laud was born in this 
town : his father was a clothier. That prelate left 
conſiderable legacies to young people of this town, 
of both ſexes. 

It was formerly noted for a very famous abbey 
and other religious foundations. The parliament of 
England has ſometimes been held in the abbey. It 
ſtood in a charming fituation, and large ruins of it 
are {till viſible, built of flint: the walls which re- 
main are about eight feet thick, though the ſtone 
that faced them is gone. What is left is ſo hard ce- 
mented, that the labour, in feparating them, would 
not be anſwered by their uſe. There are many 
remnants of arched vaults, a good height above- 
ground, whereon ſtood, as may be preſumed, the 
hall, lodgings, Sc. The abbey gate-houſe is yet 
pretty entire. 

This was built by king Henry I. on an old abbey, 
formerly erected by a Saxon lady. That prince was 
buried in it with his Queen ; but their monuments 
are loſt in the ruins of tne place, and no-where to bs 
found. 

Tnere was a famous old caſtle, demoliſhed by king 
Henry II. for being a place of refuge for king Ste- 
phen's party. | 

The empreſs Maud, daughter of Henry I. was alſo 
buried here; but her monument is alto loſt. 

Tue governing part of this corporation conſiſts of 
a mayor, 12 aldermen, 12 burgeſſes, and other offi- 
cers. Four fairs are annually held here, on Candle- 
mas-day, May 1, St. James s-day, and Michaelmas, 
Keading lends two members to parliament. 

The deceaſed earl of Cadogan (who was created 
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baron of Reading by his late majeſty king George l, 
in 1716) built a fine large houſe at Caverſham in 
Ozxfordfbire, which his ſucceſſor, the preſent lord Ca- Non 


dogan, thought fit to reduce to a ſmaller and more"! 
convenient 11ze. o 4 
The park belonging to this ſeat is a moſt beautiful Hud 
ſcene of rural richneſs; it is unadorned with build." 
ings, and owes its beauty to the fine but gentle in- O 
equalitics of ground, the great variety and perfec- * 
Dle n 


tion of its trees, with the judicious manner of plant- 
ing them. From the Henley {ide of the park, the road r 
to the houſe ſerpentines for upwards of a mile along a 


vale which diſcovers all the pomp of rural elegance. - 

Within leſs than a furlong of the town, to the Ne 
fouth-weſt, and within 100 yards of the Kennet, on” ©* 
a little riſing ground, called Catſgrove- hill, is a ſtra- © 
tum of oyſters five or fix inches, extending a great oth 


way through the hill ; many of them large and entire, 

Near Hadley is a tree, which has contracted a pe- 
tritying cruſt, about the thickneſs of a ſhilling, over 
a part which has been lopped off with an ax. 

Twyford is about five miles caſt of Reading, and is 
only noted, like 7 healer, and the other towns beyond 
Reading, for its number of inns, for the accommo- 
dation of carriers, &c, 

Juſt beyond Theale is Inglefield, where King Ethel- 
wolf routed the Danes. 

From Reading I went to Great Marlow in Bucking- 
hamſbire, which, though not in the direct road, yet lying 
on the banks of the river Thames, is proper enough to 
be ſpoken of, as it ſends two members to parliament. 

It is a town of very great embarkation on the 
Thames, not ſo much for manufactures wrought here 
(for the trade of the town is chiefly in bone-lace, ) 
but for goods brought from the neighbouring towns; 
a very great quantity of malt and meal, particu- 
larly, being brought hither from High Wickham, which 
is one of the greateſt corn-makets on this fide of Eng- 


land, and lies on the road from London, to Oxford. 
Between 
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ree |, Between High IVickham and Marlow is a little 
1m in iver called the Loddon, on which are a great man 

d Ca on-mills, and ſome paper-mills : the firſt of 8 
more rind and dreſs the wheat, and then the meal is ſent 


o Marlow, and put on board the barges for London ; 


utifu nd the ſecond make great quantities of ordinary 
uild Win ting-paper. 

le in- On the Thames, juſt by the fide of this town, 
erfec. hough on the other bank, are three very remarka- 
plant- ble mills, called the Temple-mills, or the Braſi-mills, 
e road Wor making Biſbam abbey Battery-work, as they call 


t, viz. kettles, pans, and all ſorts of braſs manu- 
acture with great ſucceſs. 

Next to theſe are two mills, which are both of 
n extraordinary kind ; one for making of thimbles ; 
he other, for preſſing of oil from rape and flax-ſeed : 
oth which turn to very good account to the pro- 
JT1etOrs,. 

Hither is alſo brought down a vaſt quantity or 
eech-wood, which grows in Buckinghamfhire more 
plentifully than in any other part of England. 

At Biſbam in Berks, over-againſt this town, was 
ormerly an abbey ; and the remains of it are ſtill to 
de ſeen. The eſtate belonged once to the Knights 
Templars, and fince came to the ancient family of 
Fobby, whereof Sir William Hobby, and Sir Edward 
Hebby, are noted in our hiftories ; the latter as hav- 
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king- M's been employed by Queen Elizabeth in the mot 
lying {portant foreign negotiations, as a learned man, 
gh to nd great antiquarian. Their monuments, with thoſe 


! their ladies and children, are in the little church 


Ent, ap 
n the em, and well worth ſeeing. The ſeat of the 
» here amily is now in Dorſeiſbire; but hither they are gene- 
ace,) M-/ ail brought, when they die, to be buricd with 
wns; = anccſtors ®, 


ticu- 
vhich 
Eng- 
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Ween 


4 5:/bam Albey, the ſeat of Sir Jobs Hobby Mill, is very well fitu- 
ted on the banks of the Thames z a range of wood that partly furrounds 
» Crywns the hulls in a very noble manner, Young's Eaftern Tour. 
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56 BERKSHIRE 
From hence we fell with the Thames into Maiden. 
head, and ſo came into the London road again. It is 


an ancient corporation under the government, of an 


high ſteward, a mayor, ſteward, and 10 aldermen, 
The mayor for the time being is clerk to the market, 
and coroner ; and he, and the mayor for the preced- 
ing year, and the ſteward, = of the peace. 
It is ſaid to have had its name from an head worſhip- 
ped there before the Reformation, of one of the 
11, ooo virgins, that, the legends tell us, were mar- 


tyred with St. Urſula: yet it was incorporated, in 


the 26th of Edward III. by the name of The Fra- 
ternity or Guild of the Brothers and Siſters of Maid. 
en-hith, The town is a large thoroughfare, with 
good inns, and has a market weekly every Weadne/- 
day. It lies in two pariſhes, Bray and Cookham. 
Over the river Thames, which divides the two coun- 
ties of Perifhire and Buckingham, is now erecting, 
and nearly finiſhed, a ſtone bridge, on a noble and 
ſuperb plan ; a great ornament on the high road, and 
emolument to the corporation, who, by a late act of 
parliament, are ſuperintendents of the bridge, receive 
the tolls for the preſent building and future preſer- 
vation of this elegant and moſt uſeful ſtructure. The 
chapel in the town is a neat modern building, not 
ſubject to epiſcopal viſitation, and the miniſter is ap- 
pointed by the inhabitants. 

Not far from Maidenhead, at Laurence- Waltban, 
was a conſiderable Roman fort. It ſtood in a held 
now called Weycock, or High-Rood; in which Roman 
coins have been frequently plowed up. 


Leaving Maidenhead, on the oppoſite fide of the 
river, in Buckinghamfhire, Clifden offers to your ſight 
a magnificent and delightful palace, firſt begun by 
George Duke of Buckingham, in the reign of Chari 


II. The late Earl of Orkney, to whom it m—_— 
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y marriage, afterwards greatly improved and finiſh- 
d it. It had the honour to be the ſummer retreat of 
his late Royal Highneſs Frederick Prince of ales ; 
yho farther enlarged both houſe and gardens, an 

ade them moſt delightful ; inſomuch that in every 
part, nothing is offered to the fight but the moſt 


Aiden. 

It is 
of an 
rmen. 
arket, 
reced- 


"== agrecable grounds, heightened by an extenſive and 
7 tf incomparable view of the river Thames, and a moſt 
tue -2utiful and well cultivated country. The houſe is 
* > ſtately regular edifice, and the rooms ſpacious and 
* zoble, In the grand chamber, the tapeſtry JAngings 


epreſent the battles of the late Duke of Marlborough, 
rought to great perfection, by order of the late Earl 
pf Oriney, who was himſelf an officer of ſuperior 
ank in theſe glorious campaigns. On the front of 
he houſe is raiſed a moſt noble terras walk, ſaid to 
de higher than that of Windſor caſtle. It is certain 
he proſpect is equally beautiful and extenſive. This 
oule now belongs to the Earl of Inchiguin, a peer of 


Maid. 

with 
edneſ- 
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coun— 
cting, 
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* Lower down the river, not far from Maidenhead 
reſer ridge, is Bray, a pleaſant village, in which are ſe- 
| - 


eral large and elegant houſes, Bray is alſo famous 
or its vicar, -who, in the reigns of Henry VIII. Ed- 
vard VI. Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, in all 
ne changes, both of church and ſtate, readily con- 
ormed to each eſtabliſhment, declaring, as the ſon 

ays, He would be vicar of Bray /till. At a ſmal 

[tance in the river, is an ait, formed by the late 
Juke of Marlborough into a beautiful retirement for 
caſure or fiſhing in the ſummer-ſeaſon. The build- 
gs upon it are commodious, are in an elegant taſte, 


The 
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tham, 
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e e highly finiſhed. 
ba, ' Returning again into the great Bath road, on the 
Vara band are the pleaſant villages of Taploc and 
del urnbam. Near this laſt place, on the left hand, is 
by udercombe, the ſeat of the ancient family of Eyre - 
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ra near adjoining are the ruins of the abbey of Buru- 
am. 

Paſſing over a fine road, through a moſt plea- 
ſant country for four miles, and by the two famous 
inns at Salt- Hill, we left the road on the right, and 
arrived at Eton college, This college was founded 
by King Henry VI. A. D. 1442; a prince munifi- 
cent in noble foundations for the encouragement of 
learning, as this college of Eton, and King's college, 
Cambridge, bear ample teſtimony. 

The building of Eton, except the great ſchool. 
room, is ancient; the chapel Gothic; but the whole 
has been repaired, at a great expence, out of the col- 
lege ſtock, within theſe few years, and a handſome 
library built for the reception of books. 

In the great court, a copper ſtatue is erected to the 
honour'of the royal founder, by Dr. Godolphin, late 
dean of St. Paul's, and provoſt of this college; and 
the library has received ſeveral conſiderable benefac- 
tions ; particularly, not many years ago, the fine 
collection of Richard Topham, Eſq; formerly keepe: 
of the records in the Tower. Before that, a collec- 
tion of books, valued at 20co J. was left to it by Dr. 
Waddington, biſhop of Chichefter. Dr. Gedelphin a 
fore ſaid, the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, and Nicholas Man, 
Eſq; were alſo bene factors to this library. 

The gardens, which extend from the college down 
almoſt to the bank of the Thames, are well planted 
and kept. 

The college was amply endowed by the royal 
ſounder ; but his depoſer and ſucceſſor, King EA 
ward IV. took ſeveral manors from Eton college, and 
beſtowed them on their neighbours at Vindſor; and 
had intended to have taken from them ſtill more, ha 
not the celebrated Jane Shore *, one of his miſtreſles 


Her picture is believed to be ſtill preſerved in the provoſt's lody 
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olicited in their behalf, The preſent revenue of the 
ollege is about 5000 J. per annum, and maintains a 
rovoſt, a vice-provoſt, and fix other fellows, and 70 
cholars on the foundation, beſides a full choir for 
he chapel, with neceſlary officers and ſervants. The 
chool (which ſtands foremoſt for claffical learnin 
n Britain) is divided into the upper and lower, — 
ach into three claſſes; each ſchool has one maſter, 
nd four aſſiſtants or uſners. None are received into 
he upper ſchool, till they can make Latin verſes, 
nd have a tolerable knowledge of the Greek. In the 
ower ſchool the children are received very young, 
ind are initiated into all ſchool-learning. Beſides 
he ſeventy ſcholars upon the foundation, there are 
ways abundance of children, generally ſpeaking, of 
he beſt families, and of perſons of lilinQion, who 
are boarded in the houſes of the townſmen. 
The number of ſcholars inſtructed here has been 
from five to ſix hundred ; but of late years it has 
ery much decreaſed. 

he election of ſcholars for the univerſity, out of 
his ſchool, is made annually, on the firſt Tueſday in 
lugu/t : In order to it, three perſons are deputed, 
from King's college in Cambridge, viz. the provoſt 
f that college, one ſenior, and one junior po- 


ſer, fellows of the ſame, who, being joined by the 


provoſt, vice-provoſt, and head-maſter of Eton col- 
lege, call before them the ſcholars of the upper claſs; 


and, examining, them in the ſeveral parts of their 
earning, chooſe out twelve ſuch as they think beſt 
qualified, and enter them in a liſt for the univerſity. 
Theſe youths axe not immediately removed from the 
ſchool, but wait till vacancies fall in King's college; 
and, as ſuch happen, they are then taken as they ſtand 
in ſeniority in the roll of election. 

When a ſcholar from Eton comes to King's college, 
he is received upon the foundation, and purſues his 
ludics there for three years: after which, he be- 

comes 
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comes fellow, unleſs he has forfeited his right by 
miſbehaviour, marriage, or eccleſiaſtical preferment, 
according to the terms of the ſtatutes, 

The apartments of the provoſts and fellows are 
very handſome and commodious, and each have ſe- 
parate gardens. 

In the town of Eton is lately built a neat chapel 
for public worſhip, for the uſe of the pariſhioners, 
This chapel was built at the ſole expence of the Rey, 
Mr. Hetherington, a gentleman now living, ſome 


time fellow of the college, whoſe good deeds alſo 


lately extended to the unfortunate and indigent, by 
the great and beneficial aid and ſupport of the blind: 
A charity ſingular, and well eſtabliſhed by the gene- 
rous benefactor in his lifetime, and of which he has 
appointed a ſucceſſion of truſtecs for its future regu- 
lation and ſecurity. 


Jam now come to Vindſer, ſo called from its 
toinding banks, or ſhire; where I muſt, for a while, 
quit the ſubject of trade and navigation, in order to 
deſcribe the moſt beautiful and pleaſantly ſituated 
caſtle, and royal palace, in Great Britain. 

William the Norman was the firſt of our Engl 
monarchs who diſtinguiſhed Windſor. That prince, 
who delighted much in hunting, finding it a ſituation 
proper for that purpoſe, and, as he ſaid of it, a ſuit- 
able place for the entertainment of kings, agreed with 
the abbot of Meſiminſter for an exchange, and fo took 
poſſeſſion of it. He built a caſtle here, and had ſe- 
veral little lodges, or hunting-houſes, in the foreſt 
adjoining — frequently lodged, for the conve- 
niency of his ſport, in an houſe which the monks 
before enjoyed, near or in the town of Vindſer; tor 
the town is much more ancient than the preſent caſtle, 
and was an eminent paſs upon the Thames in the reigns 
of the Saxon kings. 

Henry I. rebuilt and fortified it, ſummoning all his 
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nobility to attend him here, at J/hitſuntide, in the 
zoth year of his reign. Here Edward I. had four 
children born by his Queen Eleanor, who took great 
are delight in this ſituation : but it did not arrive at fur- 
e ſe- ther magnificence till the reign of King Edward III. 

who, being called Edward of Windſor, becauſe there 
hapel born, and taking an extreme liking to this place, re- 
ners. solved to fix his Rte enbbencs here ; and, accor- 
Rev. dingly, laid out, himſelf, the plan of that magnifi- 
ſome ¶ cent palace, which, as to outward form and building, 
alſo ve now ſee there: for whatever has been done, as to 
t, by beautifying, altering, or amending, the infide and 
lind : apartments, nothing has been added to the building 
gene-Hitſelf, except that noble terrace which runs under the 
e has north front, and leads to the green on the park, at 
regu- the cait fide or end of it, along which the fine lodg- 
ings, and royal apartments, were at firſt built; all 
the north part being then taken up in rooms of ſtate, 


t by 


1ent, 


m its Hand balls for public balls, &c. 
chile, ll The houſe itſelf was iiReed a palace, and without 
der to Hany appearance of a fortification ; but when the 


-uated building was brought on to the ſlope of the hill on 


he town-ſide, the king added ditches, ramparts, the 


nglih ound tower, and ſeveral other places of ftrength ; 
rince, Rund thence it was called a caſtle. 

1ation The terrace is a truly magnificent work : for, as it 
 ſuit- s raiſed on a ſteep declivity of the hill, it was ne- 
| with {cetlarily cut down a very great depth, to bring the 
took foundation to a flat equal to the breadth which was 
ad ſe- No be formed above. From the foundation it was 
foreſt Nraiſed by ſolid ftone-work of a vaſt thickneſs, with 
onve-Nrroſs walls of ſtone, for banding the front, and pre- 
none Nenting any thruſt from the weight of earth within; 
for ut a gentle flope would have been better in all re- 
-aſtle, Wpects. 


reigns 


all his 
bility 


This noble walk is covered with fine gravel, and- 

as Cavities, with drains, to carry off the water; by 

hich means, no rain reſts on the terrace, but is ry, 
an 
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and fit to walk on, after the greateſt ſhowers. The al! 
breadth of this walk is very ſpacious on the north Itbe 
fide ; on the eaſt fide it is narrower. Neither Ver- WM... wy 
failles, nor any of the royal palaces in France, Naples, In 
or Rome, can ſhew any thing like this. fer 
At the end of this walk, leading into the park, Nerou 
King Charles I. built a gate; and his ſon Charles II. WT hc 
adorned this augult palace with a well-ordered maga- WP:in 
zine of arms, many curious paintings, and other im- Wchim 
provements; which were continued by King James Il. WM $::14 
and William III. piece 
The caſtle contains two ſquare courts, with a tower Ne. 
between them; which ſome diſtinguiſh by the name N and 
of ſo many wards, as the * ward is the inner Weano; 
ſquare court, the middle ward is the tower, and the Wmabl. 
lower ward is the outer ſquare court. that 
At the north-eaſt corner of this terrace is a draw- Mr 
bridge, by which you go off upon the plain of the Erg“ 
park, on the edge of which the proſpe& of the ter- In 
race is doubled by a viſta, ſouth over the park, and N maki 
quite up to the great park, and towards the foreſt. 


mas 

From this lofty terrace the people within have an Mon a 
egreſs to the park, and to a moſt beautiful walk, None 
which neither King Edward III. nor his ſucceſſors, MM exqu 
for ſome Lundreds of years, knew any thing of; all Nef $: 


their proſpect being from the windows of the caſtle. ¶ her; 
On that ſide of the building which looks out upon ¶ the c. 
the terrace, are all the royal apartments; thoſe of MW whic! 
King Edward III. which were on the eaſt fide, being WW Th 
now allotted to great officers of ſtate, race, 
You mount into the royal apartments by ſeveral ¶ in the 
back ſtairs, but the public way is up a ſmall aſcent M Tam 
to a flat, or half-pace, where are two entries of ſtate WM incluc 
by two magnificent ſtair-caſes ; one on the left hand WF h v 
to the a apartments, and the other on the right, ¶glidin 
to St. George*s-hall, and the royal chapel. ing, 
Before the entrance to theſe, on either ſide, you WM on eve 
paſs through the guard-chambers, where you ſee the ¶ It i 
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valls furniſhed with arms, and the king's yeomen of 
the guard keeping their ſtation. Theſe rooms lead 
as well to the fine lodgings, as to St. George's-hall. 

In the cieling is Britannia on a globe, the Indies 
offering her riches, and Europa preſenting her with a 
crown, ſuxrounded with a circle in form of a ſnake. 
Theſe chambers are adorned with a fine picture of 
Prince George of Denmark on horſeback over the 
chimney in one of them, and of Charles XII. king of 
Sweden over the other. There are alſo the admirable 
pieces of Judith and Holofernes, Mary Magdalen, the 
Roman charity, the murder of the Innocents, Jupiter 
and Leda, fruit-pieces, &c. in the dining-room ; 
canopies of ſtate, which exceed deſcription, ineſti- 
mable pictures, in the cloſet, and little gallery; with 
that of Engliſh beauties, which alone, ſays a connoiſ- 
ſeur in painting, are worth a ſtranger's coming to 
England to fee. 

In the royal lodgings there have been, and are now 
making ſo many alterations and removal of the paint- 
ings and furniture, that there can be no entering up- 
on a particular deſcription. In the chimney-piece of 
one of theſe apartments, is a piece of needle-work 
exquiſitely fine, performed, as they ſay, by the Queen 
of Scots, during the time of her confinement in Fo- 
theringay=caftle, There are ſeveral family- pictures in 
the chimney-pieces, and other parts of theſe lodgings, 
which are very valuable, | 

Theſe rooms look all out north towards the ter- 
race, and over part of the fineſt and richeſt yale 
in the world ; which along the courſe of the river 
Thames, with very little interruption, reaches to, and 
includes, the city of London eaſt, and the city of Ox- 
ford weſt ; the river, with a beautiful winding ſtream, 
glicing gently through the middle of it, and enrich- 
ing, by its navigation, both the land and the people, 
on every fide. 

It may be proper to ſay ſomething of the 3 

an 
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and ornaments of St. George's-hall, though nothing 
can be ſaid equal to what the eye may be witneſs to, 
It is very wide and long, and was originally uſed for 
the entertainment of the knights of the garter, at 
their inſtallation. It is ſurpriſing, at the firſt en- 
trance, to ſee at the upper end the picture of King 
William on horſe-back ; under him an aſcent with 
marble ſteps, a balluſtrade, and an half-pace, which 
formerly was actually there, with room for a throne, 
or chair of ſtate, for the Sovereign to fit on, when on 
public days he thought fit to appear in ceremony. 

Here we may alſo admire the picture of Edward the 
Black Prince, repreſenting the kings of France and 
Scotland, his priſoners, to his father King Edward III. 
ſitting on a throne : nor would I paſs over in ſilence 
the repreſentation of the triumphs of King Charles II. 
over rebellion, and falſe patriotiſm. | 

At the weſt end of the hall is the chapel royal, the 
neateſt and fineſt of the kind in England: the carved 
work is beyond any that can be ſeen in the kingdom, 
This chapel is paved with marble, and the walls are 
painted with the hiſtories of the New Teftament. The 
altar- piece repreſents the inſtitution of the Euchariſt, 
and on the cieling is painted a view of our Lord's 
aſcenſion. | 

After we had ſpent ſome hours in viewing all that 
was Curious on this fide, we came down to the don- 
gon, or Round Tower, which goes up a long, but 
eaſy aſcent of ſteps, and is very high. Here we were 
obliged to deliver up our ſwords, but no where elſe; 
though here is nothing curious. The governor's or 
conſtable's lodgings are neatly furniſhed, but no ways 


extraordinary. 
From this tower you ſee St. Paul's cathedral at 


London, very plainly “. 


A centinel is ſaid to have ſaved himſelf from puniſhment for negle& 
of duty, by affirming, that he heard St. Paul's clock ſtrike thirteen a: 
midnight, which upag enquity proved to be true. | 
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Coming down from hence, we entered into the 
ower court, where are the great chapel of St. George, 
longing to the order of the garter, and the houſe 
r college for the poor knights, as they are called, 
4 in number, 

might go back here to the hiſtory of the order of 
he garter, the inſtitution of which by King Edward 
II. had its original here: but this is done fo fully 
n the late Hi/tory of Windſor-Caftle, and the Order of 


thing 
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t with 
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en on | - 
nention, that this order was not founded on the 


3 the ounteſs of Saliſbury's garter, as Polydore Virgil idly 
„and ferts; but on that martial king's own garter, which 
4 III cave as the fignal at the glorious battle of Creff, 
lence l St. George was given for the word of the day: 


o commemorate which, he inſtituted this order. 

The firſt knights, though not all noblemen, were 
nen of great characters, and eminent, either in the 
rmy, Or in the civil adminiſtration, and ſuch as the 
dovereign did not think it below him to make his 
Oompanions. 

The lower court of the caſtle, although not ſo 
liſtinguiſhed by lodgings and rooms of ſtate is ne- 
ertheleſs particularly remarkable for the fine cha- 
del of the order, a moſt beautiful and magnificent 
ork, and which ſhews the greatneſs not only of the 
ourt in thoſe days, but the ſpirit and genius of the 
nagnanimous founder. The chapel is not only fine 
vrithin, but the workmanſhip without is extraordi- 
ary. King's-College chapel at Cambridge, built by 
Henry VI. and Henry VII. 's chapel in Meſiminſter- 
bbey, are fine buildings; but they are modern, 
ompared to this, which was begun, as appears by the 
ates upon the walls in the year 1337. 

The coats of arms, and the various imagery and 
ther ornaments, both inſide and outſide, not only of 
be king, but of ſeveral of the firſt knights compa- 
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nions, are wonderfully finiſhed ; and the work has 
ſtood out againſt the injury of time, to admiration, 

It is obſervable, that King Edward owns this cha. 
pel was begun by his anceſtors; and ſome think it 
was by Edward I. and that he himſelf was baptized 
in it; and there was a caſtle built by J/illiam I. As 
to the chapel, which was then called a church, ora 
convent, King Edward III. did not pull down the 
old building entirely ; but he added all the choir to 
the firſt model, and ſeveral other proper parts for the 
purpoſes intended; as houſes and handſoine apart- 
ments for the canons, and other perſons belonging to 
the church, which are generally fituated on the north 
ſide of the ſquare, out of ſight, or rather ſcreened 
from the common view by the church itſelf ; which 
dwellings are, notwithſtanding, very good. Then 
the king finiſhed it, in the manner we now ſee it. As 
for the old caſtle, built by William I. the king pulled 
it down to the foundation, forming a new building 
according to the preſent plan, and which, ſtood, as 
above, to the time of King Charles II. without any 
alteration. 

In the choir are the ſtalls for the knights of the 
order, with a throne for the Sovereign: alſo, ſtalls 
in the middle of it, for 18 poor knights-penſioners. 
They are clothed in a red cloth caſſock, and a purple 
mantle, with a St. George's croſs on the left ſhoulder; 
and are obliged to go, clothed jn this manner, twice 
a day to church, to pray, for the Sovereign and knights 
of the moſt noble order of the garter. 

Here are to be ſeen the banners of the knights who 
now enjoy the honour of the garter. When they die, 
thoſe banners are taken down, and the coat of arms 
of the deceaſed knight ſet up in the place allotted for 
thoſe arms over the ſmall ſtall: So that thoſe coats of 
arms are a living hiſtory, or rather a record, of all 
the knights that ever have been ſince the firſt inſtitu- 


tion of the order, and how they ſucceeded one ano- 
ther ; 
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rk has WMther ; by which it appears, that kings, emperors, and 
tion. Wſovercign princes, have not thought it below them to 
s Cha- accept of the honour of being knights companions of 
ink it Nine order; while, at the ſame time, it muſt be noted, 


tized 
» Md 
5 OTA 
yn the 
1o1r to 
or the 
apart- 


o the honour of the Engliſb crown, that our kings 
have never thought fit to accept of any of their orders 
abroad, of what kind ſoever. 

Several kings, and perſons of high rank, have been 
buricd alſo in this chapel; as King Henry VI. his 
val and ſucceflor King Edward IV. Henry VIII. 
's Queen Fane Seymour, King Charles I. and a 


ing toW:ughter of the late Queen Anne, Here alſo is the 
north Emily burying-place of the dukes of Beaufort, who 
reened tre a natural branch of the royal family of Lancaſter. 
which There are alſo ſeveral monuments of the nobility 


Then hd learned men in this chapel, which are collected 


t. d ſet down in the above Hiftory of this caſtle and 
pulled pe, to which I refer. 

ilding} Adjoining to the eaſt end of this chapel, is a fine 
od, 25Wiifice, of like building, erected by King Henry VII. 


ut any Wir a burial-place for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, kings 
England; but this prince afterwards altering his 
of thehurpoſe, began the more nobleedifice at Veſiminſter, 
ſtalls ad this fabric remained neglected till Cardinal Mol- 
oners. Wy obtained a grant of it from his royal maſter Henry 
purple III. and with a profuſion of expence, unknown to 
ulder;Firmer ages, deſigned and began here a moſt ſump- 
twice Wous monument for himſelf ; whence this building 
nightsitained the name of Wolſey's Tomb-houſe, and, by 
e inattention of hiſtorians, a miſtaken opinion pre- 
s who ils, that the whole building was at firſt erected by 
ey die, at cardinal. This monument was ſo glorious, as 
F armsMord Bacon obſerves in his life of King — VIII. 
ted foiſhat it far exceeded that of King Henry VII. in Ve- 
oats oin/er- Abbey ; and at the time of the cardinal's diſ- 
of all race, the deſign was fo far executed, that 4250 du- 
nftitu-Mts had been paid to the ſtatuary, and 380 /. ftexling 


e _ the gilder, for what had begn in part done, But 
ther; 
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ſo illuſive are human purpoſes, that the cardinal dy. T 
ing ſoon after his retirement from court, he was pri-. ac 
vately buried at Leiceſter, where he died in his wayWnilc 
to London in cuſtody; and at laſt (anno 1646) hugs 
monument remaining unfiniſhed, became the plunderWpre < 
of the factious, and the ſtatue and figures of gilt cop- Y 
per of exquiſite workmanſhip, made for the ornament r 
of the tomb, ſold to help to carry on the civil wan! 
on the parliament's fide of the queſtion. hes; 
King James II. converted this building into a ch. von 
pel for the ſervice of Popery, and maſs was publiclyWs - 
performed here; and Yerrio the famous painter, W. in 
had been many years employed in painting the royal» t! 
apartments, painted this chapel alſo. Pity it is, thay 
this building, which might be an ornament, ſhoull"at 
be ſuffered to run te ruin, and ſtand the mark d he f 
public-reſentment, for being once employed in a ſer 1! 
vice diſagreeable to a Proteſtant people: but certai and e 
it is, ſince that prince's reign, it has been entire Y 
neglected, and being no appendage to the collegia nd, 
church, waits the royal favour to retrieve it from ti dou 
diſgrace of its preſent ſituation. - gc 
This tomb-houſe, in the year 1759, ſuffered HP 
high winds, and probably will not be many yea im 
able to reſiſt corroding time and tempeſtuous weather Y l 
given up, as it long has been, to neglect and ruin, Poads 
All the ceremonies obſerved here in the inſtalme fs 
of the knights, are ſo fully ſet down in Mr. Aſbmoli his 
and the above hiſtory of the Order of the Garter, thu ock 
nothing can be ſaid but what muſt be a copy fro ercig 
them. Roya 
ents 


As the upper court and building are fronted wil 
the fine terrace, ſo the lower court, where this beau Th 
tiful chapel ſtands, is encompaſſed with a very hig aut. 
wall, which goes round the weſt end of the court He 
the gate; and looking ſouth, leads into the towngp<<ne- 
as the gate of the upper court looks likewiſe ſoutigg<rnea 
eaſt into the little park. T _y 
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The parks about Windſor are very agreeable and 
pacious: The little park, as it is called, is above 3 
iles round, the great one 14, and the foreſt above 
20. The firſt is peculiar to the court, the others 
ire open for riding, hunting, and taking the air, for 
any gentlemen. 

The ſituation of Windſor is moſt pleaſant on the 
banks of the Thames, in the midſt of delightful val- 
lies; and many gentlemen of fortune and family 


al dy. 
is pri- 
is way 
5) his 
lunder 
t cop- 
,ament 
il wat 


a cha conſtantly reſide in the town and neighbourhood. 
üblich lis Majeſty is at preſent, 1778, enlarging and great- 
„ whey improving a pleaſant houſe of retirement belonging 
roi to the palace, in which, with the Queen, his Maje- 


8, that 


ſhoull 


ſty has lately occaſionally reſided; and it is thought, 
that this pleaſing habitation will be appropriated to 


ark the future reſidence of her Majeſty. 

a ſer The Duke of St. Albans has here a handſome houſe 
certaffWnd gardens. | 

entire The great park lies on the ſouth fide of the town, 
llegiat nd, by a moſt delightful road or long walk, through 


double plantation of trees on each fide, leads to the 
anger or keeper's lodge, the reſidence of his late 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, who great- 
ly improved the natural. beauties of this park, and 


Om tn 


red h 


ea 
* y large plantations of trees, extenſive lawns, new 
ruin. Hoads, ſpacious canals, and rivers of water, made 
Malmen{Miis villa a moſt delightful and princely habitation. 
ſpmolr his park is 14 miles in circumference, and is well 
er, thuſſttocked with deer and variety of other game; many 


foreign beaſts and birds were here alſo kept by his 
Royal Highneſs, who daily added to the improve- 
ents therein. 

The new-erected building on Shrud's-hull, over a 
cautiful verdure and young plantation of trees, is 
ery elegant, and forms the moſt delightful rural 


y fron 


ed wit! 
is beau 
ry high 
Court u 
e town 
e ſouth 


cene, The noble piece of water in the valley un- 
lerneath was effected at a large expence, and from 
nany ſmall ſtreams or currents of water, is now 

made 
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made a ſpacious river, capable to __ barges an 


boats of pleaſure with freedom. His Royal High-WW:i:c 
neſs alſo erected over this river a bridge of moſt ce 
rious architecture, on a noble and bold plan, being. 


ſingle arch, 165 feet wide. This piece of water is th 
great ornament to the park, and terminates in a grot. Nortic 
to, and large caſcade, or fall of water, which wal. 
nearly ruined by a great rain and inundation in 1768;]W:ivil 
and whilſt the beauties of nature were thus aſſiſted ation 
art, what might not have been expected in a fe eſles. 
years from ſuch noble and extenſive deſigns, undet Rom 


the guidance of ſo munificent and royal an intendant Mud te 

Neither was the attention of his Royal Highnei:s, o 
confined to this park only, but extended in like man-WMT his 
ner to the adjoining foreſt, that ſcene of rural diver. Th 
ſion, and place of reſidence of the royal game. ituate 


In this extenſive track of land are ſeveral agreeable Hike I 
towns and villages, of which Oakingham and Mar- r toy 
grave are conſiderable. Morne 
- Oakingham is a pretty large and well-frequented he! 
market-town on T u?ſdays. It has three fairs, and he em 
contains ſeveral ſtreets, a free-ſchool, an hoſpital, ¶uſine 
and a market-houſe, which ſtands in the center. It In t 
is governed by an alderman, recorder, and capital Wreck! 
burgeſſes; and is chiefly ſupported by a manufacture Wupplii 
of cloth. ions. 

Wargrave, though now much neglected, was for: Sun 
merly a market-town, and part of the poſſeſſions of et, ( 
Queen Emma, who paſſed the hery trial, or the Or- Wren, 
deal of the S2xons, for female purity. ituati- 

Cranborne-lodee, in this neighbourhood, belongs to In the 
his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Glouce/ter, the pre- [ lef 
ſent ranger of the foreſt. His Royal Highneſs has f the 
lately built, on an adjacent hill, an elegant manſion, Weau!;, 


called Glouceſter Lodge, which commands a like noble Mcireſl 
and beautiful proſpect. truck 
As for the town of Vindſor, it has belonged to the pier th 


crown ever ſince the conqueſt, It contains ſeveral Wann: 


ſtreets, 


LON D ON. 


r 


| | | Containing a deſcription of the city of Lonnon, 5 
1:4 taking in the city of Weſtminſter, borough of Soutlii;.,9' 
14 wark, and the buildings circumjacent. | n 


| | 14 NDON, as a cityonly, and as its walls a 

. a liberties line it out, might be viewed in 
ſmaller compaſs than what we propoſe to confider Me, 
in: for, when I ſpeak of London, in the modern Mes 
ceptation, I take in all that vaſt maſs of building”'* 
. from Blackwall in the eaſt, to Tothill-field; Hp 


the weſt; and extended in an unequal breadth, fi. 
the bridge or river in the ſouth, to [/imgton north alt t 
and from lord Greſvenor's beyond Abingdon- Str {hc 
to Cavendiſh-ſquare ; and all the new buildings by 2 d VC 
beyond Groſvenor and Hanover ſquares to the Bren If, 
road one way, to the Acton road another; a prod. 
of buildings, that nothing in the world does, or e nich 
did, ſurpaſs. th 
London, as to its figure, is ſtretched out in buildim 0 th. 
at the pleaſure of every undertaker of them, and ast 4 be 
convenience of the people directs, whether for trade '©) 
otherwiſe. 2 
Mr. Maitland ſays, that in the year 1732, ve it 
meaſured the length and breadth of this city an{ﬀ"4" 
ſuburbs with a preambulator, and found the exten *- | 
as follows : ty, is 
Length, from the upper end of Knightsbridge | Id the 
the weſt, to Robin-Hood-Lane, at the lower end . © 
Poplar in the eaſt, ſeven miles and a half. 4. N. 
ength, from Robin- Hoad- Lane, back again, coal th, 2 
ing the river weſtward, to Peterborough houſe, at tn" be 
ſouth end of Millbank-Row, above the horſe fern ſabur 
Meiminſter, ſix miles and three quarters. 5 0 ( 
read — 


2 
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Breadth, from Feffery's almſhouſes, in King ſſand 
dead, to the upper end of Camberwell Raad, News 
thn Butts, three miles. 

Within this extenſive area there were computed to 
5099 ſtreets, lanes, ſquares, &c, compoſed of 
5,008 houſes ; but ſo many of the old ſtreets have 
en fince altered, and ſo many new ſtreets added, 
at however right this computation was at that time, 
can now be no longer fo. 

We ſee ſeveral villages, formerly ſtanding, as it 
ere, in the country, and at a great diſtance, now 
ined to the ſtreets by continued buildings; and 


ON, 
South 


alls 2 
ed in 


nfider} 


lern 2 f One 

edi ore making haſte-to meet in like manner, For ex- 

FO wg 

B. fru. Deptford : this town was formerly reckoned at 
, fro 


aſt two miles from Roatherhith, and that over the 
arſhes too, a place unlikely ever to be inhabited ; 
d yet now, by the increaſe of buildings in that town 
ſelf, and the many ſtreets erected at Rotherhith, and 
the docks and building-yards on the river-ſide 
hich ſtand between both, the town of Deptford, 
d the ſtreets of Ratheriith, are in a manner joined, 


north 
2-$tre: 
s by an 
rent 
prodi, 
or ei 


uildind d the buildings daily increaſing; ſo that Deptford 
ad as Ay be reckoned a part of the great maſs, and infi- 
trade 0 tely full of people alſo: and were the town of 


brd now ſeparated, and rated by itſelf, I be- 
ve it contains more people and ſtands upon more 
ound than the city of Welli. 

2. The village of [/lington, on the north fide of the 
ty, is in like manner joined to the ſtreets of London, 
dd the fame may be ſaid, 

3. Of Mile end, on the eaſt end of the town. 

4. Newington-butts, in Surry, reaches out her hand 
th, and is ſo joined to Southwark, that it cannot 
w be properly called a town by itſelf, but a kind 
ſuburb to the borough ; and if, as once was talked 
„St. George's-fields ſhould be built into ſquares and 
VOL. UH. E ſtreets, 
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line of it be placed? 


London have a right preſidial in Southwark, and bol 
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ſtreets, Newington, Lambeth, and the Borough, woulll to th: 
make but one Southwark. the / 

That Veſtminſter is in a fair way to join hang T 
with Chelſea, as St. Giles's is with Marybone, ani the Þ 
Great Rufſel-flreet by the Muſeum, with Tottenhan.M wiſe 
court, is very evident: * and yet all theſe, put tog. // */' 
ther, may {till be called London. Whither will tha d<a" 
city then extend, and where muſt a circumvallation-. is <0! 


Sir William Petty, famous for his political arith- 


metic, ſuppoſed the City, at his laſt calculation, t TI 
contain a million of people, and this he judged fro city] 
the number of births and burials. According to this benct 
rule, by what is known of the increaſe of births othce: 
and burials, as well as buildings, the number d Mar 
inhabitants muſt be conſiderably increaſed. The bei the 4 
modern calculations, however, make it fall muck Th 
ſhort of a million. Mr. Enfield, in his Hi/tory tion, 
Leverpool, makes the number of inhabitants in Lino t 
don only 651,580. 

The government of this city, in particular, and . 11 
abſtractedly conſidered, is by the lord mayor, 2 bef. 
other aldermen, two meriffe, the recorder, an and 
common council; but the juriſdiction of theſe i II. O 
confined to that part only which they call the city, OW! 
and its liberties, which are marked out, except th: III. ( 
Borough, by the walls and the bars, as they ar IV. C 
called. % 1 


Beſides this, the lord mayor and aldermen d = 
Init! 


frequent courts at St. Margaret s-Hhill in the Borough: VI. C 


they are alſo conſervators of the bridge, and the bridg Ml 5-7 
itſelf is their particular juriſdiction. \ I. { 
The lord mayor, &c. are conſervators of the r.], 
Thames, from Staines bridge in Surry and Midaliſu . : * 
* This is actually the caſe with the two latter, and almoſt ſo iX. O!. 
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to the river Medway in Kent, and, as ſome inſiſt, up 
the Medway to Rocheſter bridge. 

The government of the out-parts is by juſtices of 
the peace, and by the ſheriffs of London, who are like- 
wiſe ſheriffs of Middleſex ; and the government of 
We/tminſter is by an high bailiff, conſtituted by the 
dean and chapter, to whom the civil adminiſtration 
is committed, and who preſides in elections of parlia- 
ment for the city of J/e/tminſter, and returns the can- 
didates who are choſen, 

The remaining part of Southwark ſide, where the 
city juriſdiction does not obtain, is governed alſo by a 
bench of juſtices, and their proper ſubſtituted peace- 
officers, excepting out of this the privileges of the 
Marſhalſea, or of the Marſhals Court, the privilege of 
the Marſhal of the King's Bench, and the like. | 

That I may obſerve ſome method in my deſcrip- 
tion, and avoid repetitions, I ſhall divide my ſubject 
into the following branches : | 


I. I ſhall give a brief account of what the city was 
before the fire, and how improved when rebuilt, 
and within a few years after it, 

II. Of the prodigious increaſe of buildings within our 
own memory, down to the year 1778. 

III. Of the public offices, and city corporations, 
IV. Of the moſt noted edifices, ſtructures, ſquares, 
in and about London, and of its famous bridges. 
V. Of the principal hoſpitals, and other charitable 

inſtitutions in and about London, 

VI. Of the churches of Lenden and WW:ftmin/ter, 
Southwark, &c. 

VII. Of St. James's palace, the parliament-houſe, 
IV:fAminfter-hall, &c. 

VIII. Of the ſtatues, and other public ornaments, 

IX. Of the gates of London and MWeſiminſler. 

X. Of the markets of London, &c. 

XI. Of the public ſchools and libraries, of the Britifh 

E 2 Mulſcum, 


. LS O KB 0: 
Muſeum, and other eſtabliſhments tending to pr et 


mote learning and ſcience. _ 
XII. Of the ſhipping in the Thames, and the tre 
carried on by means of that noble river. hot 
XIII. Of the manner by which the city is ſupplied :n 
with water. nan 
XIV. Of the chriſtenings and burials in London ; thy A 
importance of the city of London to the whole king nm 
dom; of its comparative proportion to the pub. 
expence, and the diſproportionate number of me: 
bers it returns. ecei 
XV. The benefit to the public of a good underſtand 
ing between the court and city. 2 
To begin then with the firſt: _ 
mn 


I. A brief account of what the city was before the fu! 


and hot improved when rebuilt, and within a “' 
years after it. r. 
ng f 

AK E the city, and its adjacent buildings, enin 
ſtand as deſcribed by Mr. Stow, or by any othe n ho 
author, who wrote before the fire of Landon, andpume 
the difference between what it was then, and wa due 


it is now, may be obſerved thus: nd ic 


Before the fire of London, Anno 1666, the buildWithir 
nzs1 ooked as if they had been formed to make ot w 
general bonfire, whenever incendiaries ſhould the, 
fit to attempt it; for the ſtreets were not only narg® 
row, and the houſes all built with timber, lath, and 
plaſter ; but the manner of the building in tho. O/ 
days, one ſtory projecting out beyond another, w: 
ſuch, that in ſome narrow ſtreets the houſes almot 
touched one another at the top; inſomuch that O 
often happened, that if an houſe was on fire, ti bi 
oppoſite houſe was in more danger, according as here 
wind ſtood, than the houſes adjoining on either fide. W 1, / 

And though by the new buildings after the ny . 


much ground was given up to enlarge the ſtreets He, ho 
Vc 


* 


* w 
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et it is to be obſerved, that the old houſes ſtood ge- 
zerally upon more ground, were much larger upon 
he Rat, and in many places, gardens and large yards 
bout them: ſo that by computation near 4000 houſes 
tand on the ground which the fire left deſolate, more 
han ſtood on the ſame ground before. 

All thoſe palaces of the nobility, formerly making 
z moſt beautiful range of buildings fronting the 


to pro- 
je track 


uppliet 


zn; the 
e king. 


publqrnd, with their gardens reaching to the Thames, 
f mem ere they had their particular water-gates and ſtairs, 
eceived the like improvements“: ſuch as Ex, 
rſtance nel, Norfolk, Salisbury, Worceſter, Exeter, Hun- 
erford, and York houſes ; the lord Breo#'s, lord 
latten, lord Baldwin's, and Ely houſes in Holbourn, 
n the place of which are now ſo many noble ſtreets 
the fri houfes erected, as are in themſelves equal to a 
„e city: all which extend from the Temple to 
Northumberland-houſe ; Somerſet-houſe (now rebuild- 
ag for public offices) and the Savey, only inter- 
nes, Mening: the latter of theſe may be ſaid to be, not 
y otheÞ" houſe, but a little town; being ſeparated into in- 
u, an{Wunerable tenements. 


Such was the {tate of London before the fire in 1666, 


1d whi e 0 
nd ſo prodigious were the improvements made in it, 


built ichin the courſe of a few years after that diſaſter. 
ake out what are theſe, compared to what has been done 
d thin ce, within our own memory? And this brings me 
ily nao 2y ſecond article. 
th, ani 
n tho. Of the prodigious increaſe of buildings, within our 
er, wa own memory, down to the year 1778. 
5 almoit 

that OT to enter on a particular deſcription of the 


ire, ti 
Tr ast 
Haw 
er ſide. 
the fie 
{treets; 
VL. 


buildings, I ſhall only take notice of the places 
here ſuch enlargements are made: As, a 
1. All thoſe numberleſs ranges of buildings, call- 


Had this bank of ſo fine a river continued to be thus nobly inha- 
ted, how beautiful may we ſuppoſe it would have been at this time 
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ed Spital- fieldt, reaching from Spital- yard at Northem 
Fallgate, and from Artillery lane in n 
with all the new ſtreets, beginning at Hoxton, and 
the back of Shoreditch church, north, and reaching 
to Erich-lane, and to the end of Hare-ftreet, on the 
way to Bethnal-green, eaſt ; then ſloping away quite 
to Whitechapel road, ſouth-eaſt, containing, as ſome 
people fay, above 320 acres of ground, which are 
now clofe built, and inhabited by an infinite number 
of people. 

The lanes were deep, dirty, and unfrequented; 
that part now called Sp:rtalfields-market was a held of 
graſs, with cows feeding on it, ſince the year 1676, 
The Old Artillery-ground (where the parliament liſted 
their firſt ſoldiers againſt the King) took up all tho 
long ſtreets leading out of Artillery-lane to Spital-yard, 
Back-gate ; and ſo on to the end of J/heeler-ftreet, 
Brick-lane, which is now a long well-paved ſtreet, 
was a dcep dirty road, frequented chiefly by carts 
fetching bricks that way into H/hitechapel from brick- 
kilns on thoſe fields, whence it had its name. 

2. On the more eaſtern part, the ſame increafe goes 
on in proportion; namely, all Goodman's-fields, and 
the many ſtreets between J//hitechapel and Roſemary- 
lane, all built fince the year 1678. Well-cloje, now 
called Marine-ſquare, all the hither or weſt-end of 
Ratcliffe-highway, from the corner of Gravel-lane to 
the eaſt-end of 1 was a road over the 
fields; likewiſe, thoſe buildings now called Virginia. 
fireet, and all the ſtreets on the üde of Ratciif- 
highway to Gravel-lane above-named. 

3. To come to the north ſide of the town, and 
beginning at Shoreditch weſt, and Hoxton-ſquare, and 
Charles-ſquare adjoining ; thoſe were all open fields, 
from Agnes St. Clare to Hoxton town, till the year 
1689, or thereabout. Pitfield-freet was a bank, 
parting two paſture-grounds ; and A's hoſpital was 


another open field, Farther weſt, the like addition 
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of buildings begins at the foot-way by the Pe. houſe, 
and includes the French hoſpital, Old-freet, two 
ſquares, and ſeveral ſtreets, extending from Brick- 
line to Meunt-mill, and the road to Iflington, and 
from that road, ſtill weſt, to J/ood"s-cloje, and to St. 
7;hn's and Clerkenwell ; all which ftreets and ſquares 
are built fince the years 1688 and 1689, and were 
before that, and ſome for a long time after, open 
helds or gardens, and never built on till after that 
time; and moreover, within theſe few years, all 
thoſe open grounds, called Bunhill-fields, adjoining 
to the Difſenters burying-ground {nicknamed from 
the famous Mr. Baxter, Saints Re/?, alluding to the 
title of a book he had publiſhed,) are now built up- 
on, and are complete ſtreets of houſes to the very 
road, and generally well inhabited. 

From hence we go on ſtill weſt, and beginning at 
Gray's-inn, and going on to thoſe formerly called 
Red-lian ſields, and Lamb conduit fields, we ſee there 
prodigious piles of buildings: they begin at Gray s- 
mr-wall towards Red-lion-/treet, from whence, in a 
ſtrait line, they go quite to Lamb's-conduit fields 
north, including .a great range of buildings reach - 
ing to Bedford-raw and the Cock-prt, eaſt, and in- 
cluding Red-lion-ſquare, Great and Little Ormand- 
treets, Fames-ſtreet, ueen's-ſquare, and all the ſtreets 
between the ſquare and King gate in Holbourn. 
Theſe piles are very great, and the houſes fo large, 
that abundance of perſons of rank and quality reſide 
in them. g 

Farther weſt, in the ſame line, is Southampton 
great ſquare, called Bloomsbury, with King-/treet on 
the eaſt-ſide of it, and all the numberleſs itreets welt 
of the ſquare to the market-place, and through Great 
Kuſſel-ftreet, by the Britiſh Muſeum, quite into the 
Hampſtead road; all which buildings, except South- 
anpton-houſe, and ſome of the ſquare, have been 
formed from the open fields ſince the time above- 
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mentioned, and contain ſeveral thouſands of houſe, 
Behind Great Ruſſel-treet, a little beyond the Briti 
Muſeum, a ſpacious ſquare is now erecting, which 
is to receive its name from the Bedford family ; and 
it is ſaid, that a ſtatue of the late Duke is to or. 
nament the center of it. 

The increaſe of the buildings in St. Giles's and 
St. Martin's in the Fields, is really a kind of prodigy; 
compriſing all the buildings north of Long-acre, be- 
vond the Seven Dials; all the ſtreets from Leice/ter- 
fields and St. Martin's-lane, both north and welt «f 
the Hay-market and Soho, and from the Hay-market to 
St. Fames's-ſtreet incluſive, and to the Park-wall; 
then all the buildings on the north ſide of the ſtreet 
called Piccadilly, and the road to Knightsbridge, and 
between that and the ſouth-ſide of Oxford-Areet, in- 
cluding Soho-ſqguare, Golden-ſquare, Hanaver-ſquar:, 
the two Bond-/treets, George's-/treet, and that ney 
City ſtretching out to Oxford-/treet, called Groſvenor 
ſquare, and Cavendiſh-ſquare, and all the ſtreets about 
them; ſome parts of which will be briefly men- 
tioned under the head of Squares. 

This laſt addition is, by calculation, more in bult 
than the cities of Briſtal, Exeter, and York, if they 
were all put together; all which places were, a fey 
years ago, mere helds of graſs to feed cattle. 

In Spring-gardens, near Charing-creſs, are lately 
erected ſeveral very handſome new buildings, and a 
neat chapel. | 

The new buildings in the end of Broad-freet, near 
 Biſhoapſgate, formerly called Petty- France, deſerve to be 


mentioned here. It is in every one's memory, what 


a poor and decayed place Petty-France was ; but now 
the ſpot where it ſtood is called New Broad-ftreet, 
and the buildings are the moſt ſtately and elegant in 
the city. They are increaſed quite into Old Beil 
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and there may be ſaid to be a new and ſtately town 
of buildings erected here, 

Who can forbear admiring that noble opening 
made by pulling down the decayed houſes on one fide 
of the way from Charing-croſs, between the two ci- 
ties, and widening the narrow ſtreet into a very ſpa- 
cious one, quite to the Admiralty, and the advan- 
tages Neſiminſter has received by means of the noble 
bridge erected over the Thames in New Palace-yard, 
to the oppoſite ſhore in Southwark, and the ſtately 
ſtreets, Parliament-ſtreet, George-ſtreet, Bridge-/treet, 
Abinoton-buildings, &c. with ſeveral others? 

The roads on each fide of the river, north, through 
Paddington to Iſlington, and its adjacencies, and ſouth, 
over St. George's Fields, leading to Newington, Cam- 
berwell, Dulwich, Streatham, Deptford, Greenwich, 
WWolwich, &c. are in admirable order. 

Piccadilly, the houſes of which overlook the beau- 
tiful Green Park, as well. as that of St. Fames's, is 
a ſtreet of palaces ; ſeveral ine houſes of perſons of 
ondition being built and building there, inſtead of 
many very mean ones pulled down to give room for 
hem; and the gqod taſte for ſo happy a ſituation 
ſtill increaſing. 

Several fine new ſtreets, as Hill.ſtreet, Charles» 
rect, Sc. are built near Berkeley-ſquare and May- 
fair, in a place which herds and herds-men, very 
few years ago only inhabited; but now the reſidence 
f many of the firſt gentry, equally ſplendid and 
onvenient. 

From the end of Piccadilly, almoſt to Kenſington, 
n the Brompton ſide, by ſeveral fine houſes already 
uilt, which afford noble proſpects over Hyde- Park, 
| Hiampſtead, Highgate, &c. northward, we may ex- 
pect that in time that whole agreeable ſpot will be 
uilt into houſes of gentry, and made to join the. 
town to Kenſington palace and gravel pits. 

To theſe may now be n the immenſe number 
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of buildings about and beyond Cavendiſh-ſquare, fo 
that the ſtreets in that part of the town are haſten. 
ing to form a junction with the New Road. Foley. 
place, which now forms a noble avenue to Foley- houſe, 
will, when finiſhed, be one of the fineſt ſtreets in 
Europe; the houſes being all large, and many n 
them very magnificent. Portman-ſquare alſo muſt Ml gel. 
not be forgotten, with the growing ſtructures of MW. / 
Manchefter-ſquare, near Portland-ftreet ; in the for- fror 
mer of theſe there are many fine houſes, and a vat ing 
ſtretch of new- projected ſtreets almoſt to the Pad-WMI;.{ 
dington- road, are now compleating with all the ex- the 
pedition of the London builders. Not far from J. n 
burn, a ſpacious circus is almoſt finiſhed ; and build. ben 
ings are now carrying on where Marybone-gardenWM,,;.; 


III. Of the public offices, and city-corporations. 45 


TH E Exci1sE-OFFICE was formerly kept in the 
Old Fewry, in a very large houſe, once the N 
dwelling of Sir John Frederick, and afterwards of Sit in th 
Fohn Hern, very conſiderable merchants ; but it isſounc 
now removed to a ſumptuous edifice, built expreſ 1 
for it on the ſite of Greſham College; and the GreſhonMet'e / 
profeſſors, in lieu of their apartments, are allowedWand | 
an addition to their ſtipends. In this one office bufir 
managed an immenſe weight of bufineſs, and they{Wtie » 
have in pay ſeveral thouſands of officers. The wholeWwiat 
kingdom is divided by them into proper diſtricts, ani the q 
to every diſtrict is a collector, a ſuperviſor, and chat 
certain number of gaugers, called, by the vulgar, "ly < 
—_— Bet 

nder the management of this office are non, 
brought not only the exciſe upon beer, ale, and other Wp*rÞa 
liquors, as formerly; but alſo, the duties on malt{Mparts 
and candles; hops, ſoap, and leather; coffee, tea," ſi 
and chocolate; ſtarch, powder, ſpiritous liquors I 
Likewiſe the new duties upon coaches, chaiſes, glaſ n Cr 
Ge. all which are managed in ſeveral claſſes. g Towel 
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The PosT-OFFICE is kept in Lombard-ftreet, in a 
large houſe, formerly Sir Robert Viner's ; and is un- 
der an admirable management ; but a plan for re- 
building it has been ſome time under conſideration. 

The Penny-pot is a branch of it, and a moſt uſe- 
ful addition to trade and buſineſs : for by it letters are 
delivered at the remoteſt corners of the town, almoſt 
as ſoon as they could be ſent by a meſſenger, and that 
from four, five, ſix, to eight times a day, accord» 
ing as the diſtance of the place makes it practicable : 
inſomuch that you may ſend a letter from Limehouſe in 
the eaſt, to the farther part of Wellminſſer, for a pen» 
ny, ſeveral times in the fame day; and to the neigh- 
bouring villages, as Ken/ington, Hammerſmith, Chif- 
wich, &c, weſtward ; Newington, Iſiington, Nentiſb- 
tun, Hampſtead, Holloway, (ighgate, &c. northward ; 
to Newington-butts, Camberwell, &c. ſouthward ; 
to Stepney, Poplar, Bow, —_— Deptford, Green» 
wich, &c. eaſtward, once a day. | 

Nor are you tied up to a fingle piece of paper as 
in the General Poſt-office ; but any packet under four 
ounces goes at the ſame price. 

The CUusTOM-HOUSE comes next to be mentioned, 
the Long Room is like an Exchange every morning, 
and the crowd of people who appear there, and the 
buſineſs they do, is not to be explained by words : 
the whole building is very convenient, but not like 
what it might or ought to have been; and moreover 
the quays thereabouts are ſo thronged and crowded, 
that they are much too little for the buſineſs continu» 
ally carrying on there. 

Between the Horſe- guards at }//h:tehail and Charing- 
&r0/s, is the ADMIRALTY-OFFICE. This office is, 
perhaps, of the moſt importance of any of the public 
"arts of the adminiſtration ; the royal navy being 
the ſinews of our ſtrength. 

The Navy-OFFICE, a neat and convenient building 
in Crutched-friars, and the VICTUALING-OFFICE on 
Teuer-hill, near Eaft-Smithfield, both which, bad we 
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room, deſerve a particular deſcription, are but branch br 
of this adminiſtration, and receive their orders from are 
hence ; as do likewiſe the docks and yards theirs from 
the Navy-Offce; the whole being carried on with the Wa. 
moſt exquiſite order and diſpatch. = FX 

A new building is now erecting for ſome public of. Wout 
fices on the ground where Somerſet-houſe lately ſtood; ¶ con 
it will, when finiſhed, be a great ornament to the bei. 
Strand, the front being built with ftone in an ele. WL: 
gant ſtile. A noble terrace is to extend from eaſt tor: b! 
welt, by the river fide, in length near one quarter 1 
of a mile, with a ftreet at each end up to the Strand. 

Though his MaJesTr reſides all the winter at $t, 
James's, yet the buſineſs of the government is chief 
carried on at the Cockpit, IVhitehall; near which is! 
magnificent building, with a grand front looking u 
the parade in St. James's Park, for the TREASURY 
OFFICE ; and, it being a ſpacious ſtructure, over that, 
where formerly was kept the OFFICE of the ſecretary 
of ſtate for Scotland, now aboliſhed, is the PLANTA. 
TION-OFFICE., 

The Horſe-guards was a building commodiou; 
enough as a barrack for a large detachment of the 
Horſe-guards, who uſed to keep poſt there: and ove: 
it were offices belonging to the judge advocate for 
holding courts martial for trial of deſerters and 
others, according to the articles of war. But this 
building, and theſe offices, are now pulled down, 
and new ones are erected, which are very large and 
commodious. 

A new office and houſe is lately erected, adjoining to 
the horſe- guards, for the paymaſter-general of the army, 

The Bank uſed to be kept in Grecers-hall ; but is 
now removed to a new edifice, built for that thriving 
corporation in Threadneedle-ſtreet, adjoining to dt. 
Chriſtapher's church; which building has now te- 
ceived ſuch additions, and ſuch fine openings har? 
been made ſince 1760, that it is now the molt maz- 
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probably be further enlarged, ſo as to occupy all the 
arca included by four free. 

The EasT-InDIa Hos, ſituated where formerly 
was that of Sir Villiam Craven, was rebuilt in the 
year 1725. It is very convenient within, but, with- 
out, makes not the appearance that is worthy of the 
company 's trade and figure in the world ; its front 
being not extended enough. In the back part towards 
J ime-/treet, they have alſo warchouſes, which were 
rebuilt in a handſome manner Anno 1725. 

The AFRICAN Couraxv's HousE is in the ſame 
ſtreet. But ſince the company have yielded up their char- 
ter to the crown, it is converted into warehouſes, &c. 

The SOoUTH-SEA HovsE is a new ſtructure, ſituat- 
don a large ſpot of ground between Broad-ftreet and 
Threadneedle- -ſtreet. 

The YoRK-BUILDINGS COMPANY have their office 
in Wincheſ/ter-ſtreet. 

Here are alſo ſeveral great offices for ſocieties of 
INSURERS, where almoſt all hazards may be inſured. 
The five principal are called, 1. The Royal Exchange 
Inſurance, kept in a part of the Royal Exchange. 2. 
The Reyal Inſurance, kept in Cornhill. 3. The Hand- 

- hand Fire-9ffice, kept on Snow-hill. 4. The Sun Fire- 
effice, in Cornhill. 5. The Union Fire-office, in Mai- 
en- lane. 

In the two firſt, all hazards by ſea of ſhips and 
goods, not lives, are inſured; as alſo, houſes and 
goods are inſured from fire. 

In the laſt three, only houſes and goods. 

In all which offices the Premium is ſo ſmall, and the 
ecovery, in caſe of loſs, ſo eaſy and certain, that, 
nothing can be ſhewn like it in the world. 

There are alſo Offices of INsuRANcE on L1ves, 

ne in Serjeant's-inn, Fleet-ſtreet, the Meſtminſter Fire- 
effice, and others which manage a great deal of buſi- 
nels in the ſame way. 

The Offices of OR DNANcE, and the MixT for 


coining money, are kept in the Tower of . 
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IV. Of the moſt noted edifices, ſquares, and publi 0 
ifi 


' 1 in and about London, and of its famou 
ridges. 


= HAT beautiful column called the Monument, 

erected at the charge of the city, to perpetuat ie 
the memory of the fatal burning of the whole, can- 
not be mentioned but with ſome due reſpect to the 
building itſelf, as well as to the city. It is 202 feet 
high, and exceeds all the obeliſks and pillars of the 
ancients : there is a ſtair-caſe in the middle, to af. 
cend to the balcony, which is about 30 feet ſhort of 
the top, and whence there are other ſteps made, even 
to look out at the top of all, which is faſhioned like 
an urn, with a blaze iſſuing from it.“ 

The lord mayors of this famous metropolis have eee. 
been heretofore obliged to content themſelves wih en 
reſiding in ſome one or other of the ſtately halls et 
the city companies, kired for that purpoſe ; an incon- 
venience which was equally unworthy of the gran- 
deur of the great officer, and of the city over which 
he preſided, and which now eis remedied by an houſe, 
vulgarly called the Manſion- houſe, built in the place 
where S$zocks-market uſed to be kept. 

The Royal Exchange is the greateſt burſe in the en © 
world: it is ſaid, that it coſt above 80,000/. in build- WE 
ing; and yet the intereſt of the money was a great]W/P*<< 
while aniwered hy the rent made of the ſhops and 2 P. 


vaults; but as now the trade that uſed to be carried the | 
on there, is diſperſed in other places, it cannot be 17 


* This magnificent pillar is ſaid to be fo much out of repair, as to and t 
be in danger of anne, which ſeems a little ſurpriſing, when we con- ¶ for u 
fider the time of its erection, and the goodneſs of its materials. The that! 
ground it ſtands en belongs to a prebend of St. Paris, and, When the 
leaſe is expired, who will pay the fine of renewal ? The ground will and 
certainly be worth a great deal to build on; and it is much to be wiſhed, lt wa 
that it were removed from its preſent diſagreeable ſpot, to the center d reſted 
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uppoſed to do ſo, It was, in 1768, agreeable to an 
act of parliament, thoroughly repaired and beau- 


ified. 

The College of Phyſicians in Warwick-lane, is a 
eautiful ſtructure, of brick and ſtone; but built in 
; = where all its beauties are, in a manner, bu- 
red. 

The Barber Surgeons Theatre, in Monkwell-freet, 
is a very hne piece of architecture, admirably diſ- 
poſed for ſeeing and hearing; the work of the famous 

nige Jones. 

n the court of aſſiſtants room is a capital picture 
of Hans Holbein, in which is the portrait of King 
{enry VIII. fitting in his chair, delivering the char- 
ter which he granted to the ſurgeons. 

This theatre, on the late ſeparation of the ſur- 
geons company from the barbers, by act of parlia- 
ment, with the picture, and other valuables, remain 
to the barbers ; and the ſurgeons have erected a hall 
and theatre in the Old Bailey, for themſelves. 

The bridge over the Thames at Maſtminſter is a moſt 
oble ſtructure. The extent of this bridge is 1220 
feet, the abutments whereof, at each end, are 11 
fect each; the middle arch is 76 feet diameter, an 
its two piers are each 17 feet thick: every other arch, 
on each fide, leflens four feet, and the piers one foot 
ach. There are 13 arches in all; ſo that the clear 
ſpace for the water is 820 feet. The ſolids of the 
12 piers contain 400 feet, beſides the two abutments ; 
the breadth for carriages is 30 feet; and for foot- 
paſſengers, ſeven feet on each ſide. 

The firſt pile of this bridge was driven in 1738 
and the whole was finiſhed, and ready to be opened 
for uſe, in autumn 1747, when it was diſcovered 
that the fifth pier from 1/e/tmin/ter ſide was ſinking : 
and ſoon after ſtones fell out of the arch next to it. 
It was neceſſary therefore to take off the arches that 
reſted on the pier, which was done with great care, 
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by replacing centers under them, like thoſe on which 
they were turned. The finking pier was then loaded 
with 12,000 tons of cannon and leaden weights, in 
order to ſink and ſettle it. This, and the deliberz- 
tions how to repair the defect, took up above a year: 
But in the ſummer of 1749, materials being ready, 
it was entirely finiſhed for uſe, and opened Nov, 17, 
1750, at midnight. The pier that had failed, was freed 
from its burden by a ſecret arch now not to be ſeen, 

If we conſider its length, its breadth, the regula. 
rity of the deſign, the beauty of the workmanſhip, 
the great inland navigation, which it does not im- 
pede, the avenues that lead to it “, the proviſion mad: 
for the defence of paſſengers againſt the weather in 
their way over it, the watch of twelve men every 
night for the ſecurity of their perſons, and the beau- 
tiful globular lamps, ſixteen on each fide, ſuſpendel 
on irons that project inwards, with a lofty ſweep, 
ſrom the top of each receſs, and on the ſides of the 
abutments, ſoftening the horrors of the night, and 
diffuſing a ſtar-like radiance, ,not only over the cir- 
cumfluent waters, but over the circumjacent lands, 
and princely palaces; all theſe circumſtances may 
well ſeem to give this bridge a ſuperiority over molt 
other bridges mentioned in hiſtory, | 

Mr. Labeley, the Swiſs architect of Veſimi nſti- 
bridge, in his deſcription thereof, publiſhed ſoon af- 
ter it was finiſhed, ſays, it contains near double the 
quantity of ſtone materials as St. Paul's cathedral, 

October 31, 1760, the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Chit- 
ty, Knt. lord mayor, accompanied by ſeveral alder- 


-men and commoners, of the committee for the new 


bridge, proceeded in ſtate to Black-friars, and there 
in the north abutments his Lordſhip laid the firſt ſtone 


It is remarkable, that this bridge has no direct avenue due north, 
the line of its own direction, Surely, it could have hurt hardly any 
one to ailow a pallage, through Great George-ſtreet along the left-hand 
ſide of the Bird-Cage walk in the park, into Petty-France, which 15 
much ſhort of the Queen's palace. 
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| which the intended new bridge, by ſtriking the ſame with 
loade mallet, the officers laying the city ſword and mace 
hts, in bereon at the ſame time, in the ſight of an infinite 
liber. Humber of ſpectators. 

4 year: Scycral pieces of gold, ſilver, and copper coin of 
| ready, is Majeſty King George II. were placed under the 


7 4. 0 * . * . — 
09. one, together with an yr in Latin , in 


_ arge plates of pure tin, Englithed thus : 

> ſeen, 

regula. On the laſt day October, in the year 1760, 

anſhip, and in the beginning of the moſt auſpicious reign of 

ot Jo. GEORGE the Thicd, 

« mad Sir Thomas Chitty, Knight, Lord Mayor, 

ther is laid the firſt flone of this Bridge, 

| every Undertaken by the common council of London, 

8 ( wy the rage of an extenſive war ) 

pended or the public accommodation, 

ſweep, and ornament of the city: 

of the Robert Mylne being the architect. 

t, and And"that there might remain to poſterity 

ne Cir. 4 monument of this city's affettion to the man 

lands, who, by the ftrength FA his genius, 

— the fleadineſs rd ts mind, 

nal and a certain kind of happy contagion of his 
probity and ſpirit, 

minſter (under the Divine favour, 

na af and fortunate auſpices of GEORGE the Second) 

ble the recovered, augmented, and ſecured, 

Iral. the Britiſh Empire 

hit in Aſia, Africa, and America, 

alder- and reſtored the ancient reputation 

New and influence of his country 

| there among ſi the nations of Europe; 


t ſtone I De citizens of London have unanimouſly voted this 
Bridge to be inſcribed with the name of 
1 


thy WILLIAM PITT. 
p any 

3 . late Bonnel Thornton, Eſq; (one of the two polite authors of 
nich in Crnnoifſeurs) wrote a pamphlet on this occaſion, entitled, CiTY 


ax, Sc. in which he attacked the claſſical Latinity of this Inſerip- 


This 


m £ with equal ſeverity and humour, 
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This bridge conſiſts of nine arches, which bein 


elliptical, the apertures for navigation are largz 
while the bridge itſelf is low. When a perſon i; 
under the principal arch, the extent of the vaul 
above cannot be viewed without ſome degree of awe! 

The length of the bridge, from whart to wharf, 


is 995 Engliſh feet; width of the central arch, 10 


from the central one towards the ſhores, 98, 93, 80 
and 70 feet reſpectively ; width of the carriage-way, 
28 feet; width of the raiſed foot-ways on each fide, 
7 feet; and the height of the balluſtrade on the in- 
fide, 4 feet 10 inches. | 
Over each pier is a receſs or balcony, containiny 
a bench, and ſupported below by two Ionic pillan 
and two pilaſters, which ſtand on a cemicirculx 
— of the pier, above high-water mark! 
heſe pillars give an agreeable lightneſs to the ap- 


pearance of the bridge on either ſide. There are tui 
flights of ſtone ſteps at each end, defended by iraWricl: 
rails, for the convenience of taking water. The 2: 


ſtairs, however, by conforming to the curvatures te 
the end of the bridge, are more elegant than coe 
nient: A flight of fifty narrow ſtone ſteps, withou n 
one landing- place, muſt be very tireſome to porte d 

oing up and down with loads, and even dangerou!ves 


in froſty weather. ln's- 
This bridge was opened as a bridle-way on Miirs 
vember 19, 1768, and ſoon after for carriages. cle 


Putney or Fulham bridge I ſhall take notice of me 
its place. A bridge is built at Kew, near BrentforiWuch 
another at Hampton, and another fine one at Walton But 
all within a very few years paſt : Another new bridge be 
from Chelſea to Batterſea has lately been built; a id th 
one at Richmond is but juſt finiſhed : To ſay nothingWpv1e! 
of the benefits this great metropolis will derive trongpeci- 


the alterations that are made at the old London bridzM<gan 
Which odue 
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h beig nich, in its preſent upper part, is as convenient 
e large handſome as either of the other two. 
erſon The Mews near Charing-croſs, where the King's 


1e vaulMorſcs are kept, and the coaches of ſtate fet up, is a 
of awe ry large ſquare ; but as ſtables, &c. nearer to the 
> What Malice would be more convenient, it is a pity, that 
ch, 19Wis large and fine ſpot, which now bears all the ap- 


ckoningcarance of a waſte, was not converted into ſtreets, 
93, d formed into a ſquare of elegant buildings. . 
ge- way Carlion-houſe, belonging to her late Royal High- 
ich ſide's the Princeſs Dowager of Wales; Marlborough- 


uſe, and the Queen's Palace, all three in or adjoin- 
g to St. Fames's-park ; the Duke of Montagu's, and 
e Duke of Richmond's, in the Privy-garden ; De- 
1/bire-houſe, and the Earl of Bath's, in Piccadilly 


the in- 


taining 


1 ilar 
1 e Earl of Cheſter field s, over-looking Hyde-Park ; 
mark Nrthumberland- houſe in the Strand; Montagu-houſe 
the ou the repoſitory of the curioſities that compoſe the 
are tu s Muſeum, of which more amply in a future 
by iroWOricle,) the Duke of Bedford's ; thoſe of the Duke 
hei 2 :-211/berry, Lord Bateman, and numberleſs others 


the nobility and firſt gentry; together with the 
oble and extenſive ſtreets of buildings about Soba, 


tures it 


, conve 
withouW/-:1/bury, Groſvenor, Cavendiſh, Berkeley, Hanover, 
ported Portman /quares, with thoſe ſtately ſquares them- 
ngerouſW!ves ; St. 7ames's-/quare, Red Lion-ſquare, Lin- 


In's-inn-ſquare, eſpecially as it has been of late 
ars altered and adorned ; the new buildings about 
ickey- fields, Bedford-row, Ducen's-ſquare, and in- 
umerable other improvements; would take up too 
uch of my room to particularize. 

But yet I cannot forbear particularly to mention 
ne beauty, becauſe it is an honour to our country; 
d that is the great piazza in Covent-garden, the 
bleſt ſquare in Europe, for grandeur of the deſign, 
pecially with the beauty of the eaſt front of that 
egant church, the only piece the moderns have yet 
oduced, that can admit of a juſt compariſon with 


on NM 
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the works of antiquity ; where a majeſtic ſimplicit 
commands the approbation of the judicious. Thy 
ruſtic arcade round the ſquare is of an excellent com. 
poſition, above which is a grand ſtory, and an attic 


and the windows dreſſed with a regular entablatureWecter 
but a part of this arcade being deſtroyed by fire, Meg. 
houſes are built in the modern taſte. 


Here too we muſt mention the buildings carrying 
on upon the ſpot where Ely houſe ſtood, Here a mm a 
cious ſtreet is to extend from ſouth to north, which 
will conſiſt of about twenty-five houſes on each fide 
and the ſtreet will be full fifty feet wide. The an: 
cient and venerable chapel is now covered with flats 
and the outſide walls are caſing with ſtone. A com- 
munication will be made at the north end for car: 
riages, and alſo an opening into Hatton-flreet, Thr 
whole ground contains at leaſt four acres, 

To theſe muſt be added the Adelphi buildings nes 
the Strand, which form a very ſtupendous maſs d 
new and large houſes; beneath which are valt ſub. 
terraneous paſſages, whereby carriages of all kind 
have communication with the Thames; and the in 


ind, 
Oun 


menſe warehouſes, which form the baſe of the ſtreeti 
Sc. are rendered commodious. The front towardiff | " 
the Thames has ſome appearance of grandeur ; an": 
from the whole of this immenſe pile, the contrivane 
ſpirit, and profeſional knowledge of the Meſſ. AdanW""4 
the architects derive no inconfiderable honour. mple 


Nor ſhould the Pantheon be forgotten, which .... 
taſte, magnificence, and novelty of deſign and deco-p®" © 
ration, may be pronounced ſuperior to any thing. 
the kind in Europe. Es principal room is truly mag *t- 
nificent: it is lighted by a centrical dome of a co ©7 
ſiderable magnitude; the galleries round this rom 2+ 


are ſupported by columns formed of a new-diſcovereqg®P!t 
compoſition, which rivals the moſt beautiful marblegyſ''<n 
both in colour and hardneſs. By an upper range mn 


them the roof is ſupported, and the other decorationg'"2! 
art 
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mpliciſ e by no means inferior, either in taſte or finiſhing. 
s. Ti bc circumjacent apartments are alſo finely orna- 
nt coented with whatever the invention of modern luxu- 
y can ſuggeſt. And beholders will find it difficult to 


an att! 

bland etermine whether this place is moſt remarkable for its 

fire, th 1agnificence, convenience, or the novelty, taſte, and 
roptiety of its decorations. The ſtated diverſion of this 

carryingW12c< 15 a concert once a fortnight, with a ball after 

re a ſpa; © which any one is admitted, who purchaſes the 


„ whichMicket5 neceſſary for that purpoſe. - Maſquerades are 
ach ſide o occaſionally held here, when the building is 
The an nely and moſt magnificently illuminated, and has 
ith Nate en allowed to exhibit a more ſplendid ſcene of this 
A com id, than is, perhaps, to be beheld in any other 
for country. 

t. The 


. Of the principal hoſpitals, and other charitable in- 


ngs ne: : an. 
itutions, in and about the city of London. 
, y 


maſs 0 
vaſt ſub 
II kind 
the im 
e ſtreets 


TO- city in the world can ſhew the like number 
of private and public charities, as the cities of 
mdn and Weſtminſter, 


[ have not room particularly to deſcribe them, and 


toward 

ur; ut therefore content myſelf with giving little more 
rivanceſWian their names, and thoſe of their munificent 
. Adnunders; referring to thoſe larger works where more 
r. mple accounts and deſcriptions may be expected. 
'hich i. HBethlebem hoſpital in Moor ields, for the recep- 


1d deco on of lunatics, erected at the charge of the city, 
thing d m7 1670. | | 
ly mag St. Luke's hoſpital, erected for the like purpoſe, 


fa con Upper Moorfields, facing the former. 


is ron 2. Eridewell is as well an houle of correction as an 
ſcoveri pita]: it was formerly the king's city- palace, but 
marbleW'v<n to the city by King Edward VI. for the re- 


range Mliming of idle perſons, vagrants, Cc. and for 
orationW'inginz up lads to handicraft buſineſſes. 
ary 10 There 
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There are two other houſes of correction, calls 
Bridewells, one at Clerkenwell, for Middleſex ; ti 


other in Tothill- fields, for Weſtminſter. 


3. Chris hoſpital, originally founded by King 

i of the Lord Mayor anl 
aldermen of London, and of the pious martyr D. 
Ridley, then biſhop of London) for entertaining 
educating, nouriſhing, and bringing up the pon 
children of the citizens; ſuch as, their parents (a 


Edward VI. (at the reque 


fathers, at leaſt) being dead, have no other way 
ſupport. 


T his noble _— maintains near 1000 poor Chil. 
dren, who have food, clothing, and inſtruction, uſe 
ful and ſufficient learning, and an excellent good dil: 


Cipline obſerved. At the proper ages they are pu 


out to trades ſuitable to their ſeveral geniuſes and c- 
pacities ; and others are taught mathematics, nau. 
gation, and arithmetic, to fit them for private and 
public ſervice. There is alſo an excellent grammar 
ſchool, whence the beſt ſcholars are ſent to the uni- 


verſity, and enjoy there good exhibitions, ariſing fron 
the bounty of ſeveral benefactors, the chief of which 
was Lady Mary Ramſey, who founded the ſaid ſchool, 
The ſeeing of theſe children at church on a Sund 
at Chriſt- church, and at ſupper on Sunday evening 
was reckoned as fine a ſight as any in London, aud 
occaſioned a conſtant reſort of people of all ranks; 
who uſed to admire the neatneſs of their appearance 
and the good management of the houſe, — 
on this noble charity is alſo an houſe at Hertford 
where diet, ſchooling, and lodging, are provided fat 
the younger boys. 

4. St. Bartholomew's hoſpital adjoins to Chriffs 
hoſpital : its firſt foundation may be ſaid to be owin 
to King Henry VIII. whoſe ſtatue in ſtone, very wel 
done, is, for that reaſon, erected in the front, ove! 
the entrance in Meſt-Smithſield, with two cripples, 1 


mean pieces of ſculpture, on the top of the pediment 
oVet 
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yer his head. This hoſpital has received very great 
aditions of late years, and being now completed, 
rms a very fine ſquare, 

The Lock at Xingſland, and that in Southwark, be- 
ng to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, and are uſed for 
ul patients only. 

Under the care of this hoſpital there generally are 

pwards of 5000 poor ſick and lame perſons, deſti- 
ute of other relief. 
5. St. Thomas's hoſpital in Southwark is alſo a no- 
le piece of charity, of the like nature with that of 
t. Bartholomew. The church, and moſt of the hoſ- 
tal, were rebuilt in a beautiful manner, from the 
ear 1701 to 1706. It was founded by Edward VI. 
ad inſcriptions are ſet up in it to the honour of Mr. 
uy, Mr. Frederick, Sir Robert Clayton, the laſt of 
hom has his ſtatue there ; as has King Edward VI. 
rected by Charles Foy, Eſq; late treaſurer of this 
oſpital. 

b. Guy's hoſpital is ſituated very near St. Thomas's, 
nd is, perhaps, one of the greateſt private charities 
hat was ever known. Its founder, Thomas Guy, was 
bookſeller in Lombard-/treet ; he lived to ſee this 
ork in great forwardneſs, and at his death, anne 
724, left about 200,000 J. to finiſh and endow it. 
Ir. Guy actually diveſted himſelf of 80, ooo J. in his 
fe- time towards this hoſpital, which was eſtabliſhed 


nany years before his death, though ſince, by his 


queſt, ſo greatly enlarged, that a new wing is now 
building, and almoſt finiſhed. His ſtatue is erected 
the principal ſquare. 
Though this hoſpital is ſaid to be for incurables, 
tis not for ſuch as are abſolutely ſo; for the founder 
ed to ſay, That he would not have his hoſpital 
nade an alms-houſe. 
Over and above the 200, ooo l. left to this hoſpital, 
founder bequeathed as many legadies, and other 
diſpoſitions, 


| 
| 
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diſpoſitions, as were computed to amount to ng 
150,000 J. more. 

7. The London Morſtbouſe, as it is called, found 
on an act of parliament paſſed in the 13th year 
King Charles IT. is ſituated without Biſbopſgate, a 
is an edifice conſiſting of ſeveral work-rooms 
lodging-rooms, for vagrants and pariſh-children, 

They have an handſome chapel built at the upp 
end of the yard belonging to the houſe, where th 
go to prayers twice a day, at ſeven in the morning 
and ſeven in the evening. On Sundays they all 
— St. Helen's, in Biſbopſgate-fireet, where they ha 
leats. 

The charity-ſchools and workhouſes ſet up ing 
molt every pariſh of this prodigious city, have in ſo 
meaſure purſued the deſign of this laudable wor 
houſe ; and if they have thereby interfered with i 
and taken off ſome benefactions that otherwiſe mig 
have flowed into that canal, it will be the leſs to 
regretted, 

8. The hoſpital called the Charter-houſe, or Suttn 
hoſpital, muſt be recorded to be the greateſt 2 
nobleſt gift that ever was given for charity, by a 
one man, public or private, in this nation, fince hi 
tory gives us any account of things, except we gi 
a preference to that of Mr. Guy; the revenue of M 
Sutieu's hoſpital being, beſides the purchaſe of t 
place, and the building of the houſe, and other ex 
pences, little leſs than 6co0 /. per ann. 

The royal hoſpitals of Greenwich and Chelſea; 
taken notice of in their proper places. 

The Greycoat and Greencoat hoſpital in Tothil 
fields; Emanuel hoſpital, Meſiminſter; that for d 
poor of the French refugees, near Old-ſtreet ; t 
Ironmongers alms-houſes, near Shoreditch ; Aldermi 
Aſe's at Hoxton ; thoſe ſtately ones of the Trini 
houſe; the Vintners, and ſeveral others, in the wi 
to Mile-end ; as allo that handſome one, lately etc 


1 by the will of Mr. Francis Bancroft, a lord may- 
vr's officer, in the ſame road; all deſerve particular 


to ne 


founu vention, had I room for it. 

year But I muſt in particular mention thoſe uſeful cha- 
ate, ueitics, the two infirmaries, one in James's-Hreet, 
oms V:/tminſter, and the other at Hyde-park Corner, 
dren. Rich have given birth to the like laudable inſtitu- 
he vpe ons in other parts of the kingdom. The deſign of 
nere tem is, to ſupply the places of the hoſpitals of St. 
norni et holameto and St. Thomas's afore- mentioned; where 
y alle beſt order is obſerved, the beſt medicines diſpenſ- 


hey h, and the beſt aſſiſtances given, as well by phyſi - 


ans, as ſurgeons and apothecaries, to all who are 


up in WHinitted into theſe charities. 

e in (ont In Lamb's Conduit-fields, fronting the north end of 
le worlRd- Lion-ftreet, Holborn, ſtands the hoſpital for deſerted 
with | 


nd expoſed children, commonly called the Foundling- 
Y/pital, This building conſiſts of two large wings, 
punected by a chapel in the center, one wing being 
the boys, and the other for the girls. They are 
Ir SuttnWMircctly oppoſite to each other, and are built in a 
ateſt lain but regular, ſubſtantial, and convenient man- 
„ by Aer, of brick, with handſome piazzas. It is well 
ſince hiWited to the purpoſe, and is as elegant as hoſpitals 
t we cifÞould be. At the further end is placed the chapel, 
ue of Mlich is joined to the wings * an arch on each ſide, 
[ſe of Heis very elegant within. Before the hoſpital is a 
other He piece of ground, on each fide whereof is a co- 
nade of — length, which extend towards the 
Zhelſea Mees; the large area between which and the hoſpital 
adorned with graſs plats, gravel walks, and ranges 
n Toth lamps. Behind all are two convenient gardens, 
it for Mm which the houſe is ſupplied with vegetables. 
reet ; In erecting theſe buildings, particular care was 
Aldemi en to render them neat and ſubſtantial, without 
e Tring coſtly decorations ; but the firſt wing of the hoſ- 
n the aal was ſcarcely inhabited, when ſeveral eminent 
tely er-ap{ters in painting, carving, and other of the polite 
Vor. II. F arts, 


iſe mig 
leſs to 
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arts, were pleaſed to contribute many elegant orna- ch 
ments, which are preſerved as monuments of the War 
abilities and charitable benefactions of the reſpectie Nh 
artiſts. | | he 

The altar-piece in the chapel has a painting over Wi 
it, finely executed by an Italian artiſt, repreſenting ere 

the Wiſe Men making their offering to the infant Hf 
Feſus. 
rom three years old to fix, the boys are taught to 
read, and at proper intervals employed in ſuch man- VI. 
ner as may contribute to their health, and induce x 
habit of activity, hardineſs, and labour. From that 
time, their work is to be adapted to their age and 
ſtrength, and ſuch as may fit them for agriculture, 
or the ſea- ſervice. Many of them are employed ia Wi / 
the gardens belonging to the hoſpital, where, by W- ; 
their labour, they ſupply the houſe with vegetables; a 
and being inſtructed in gardening, are kept in readi- 
neſs for ſuch perſons as may be inclined to take them 
into their ſervice. 

From fix years of age, the girls are employed in 
common needle-work, knitting, and ſpinning, and 
in the kitchen, laundry, and houſehold work, in 
order to make uſeful fervants to ſuch as may apply 
for them. This noble charity was firſt eſtabliſhed, 
by royal charter, in the year 1739. 

To the account of thoſe hoſpitals already given, [ 
might add many others, ſuch as the Middleſex, the Lin- 
don, the St. Luke's, &c. the Ahylum, Magdalen-houſe, and 
the different hoſpitals for lying-in women, for the relief 
of widows, &c. as well as that laudable inftitution 
of the Marine-Society ; but as theſe matters are co- 
piouſly treated of in other works, more particularly 
adapted to that purpoſe, I ſhall only obſerve, in ge- 
neral, that thoſe noble foundations, added to innu- 
merable alms-houſes, which are to be ſeen in almoſt 
every part of London, make it certain, that there 1s 


no city in the world can ſhew the like number df 
charities 
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harities from private hands, there being many thou- 


ſands of people maintained, beſides the charities of 
ſchooling for children, and the collections made at 


he annual feaſts of ſeveral kinds, where money is 
ven for putting out children apprentices, &c. a 
rreat number of which owe their riſe to the period 
f time included in fifty years paſt. b 


J. Of the Churches of London, Weſtminſter, and 


Southwark. 


HERE are within the walls of London, y pa- 
riſhes; without the walls, 17; the out- pariſhes 
1 Middleſex and Surry, within the bills of mortality, 
2; and in the city and liberty of Vminſter, 10; 
n all, 146. We ſhall, as briefly as poſſible, touch 
don the moſt remarkable churches. 

We muſt obſerve, in the firſt place, That the 
hurches in London are rather convenient than fine, 
ot adorned with pomp and pageantry, as in Popifſh 
ountries; but, like the true 4 plainneſs, 


ave very little ornament either within or without. 


But the moſt famous of all the churches in the ei- 
„ and of all the Proteſtant churches in the world, 


the cathedral of St. Paul; an edifice exceedingly 


tautiful and magnificent, with the feweſt faults of 
ny building of the like nature and extent; though 
5 dreſs is at this time a little out of faſhion. Some, 
ho would be thought to have ſkill in architecture, 
re pleaſed to cenſure it for its heavineſs ; but that 
bjection, upon due conſideration, will appear ill- 
nded, 
The vaſt extent of the horizontal arch of the 
upola, which ſupports a ſtone lanthorn near 70 feet 
gh, may well account for the ſtrength of the eight 
ers which ſupport the whole of that prodigious 
eight. And though common obſervers aſſert, that 
F 2 thoſe, 
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thoſe, as well as the piers of all the arches withiuſide, 
are too thick and heavy, yet, whoever knows any 
thing of the rules of architecture, muſt allow then 
to be as ſlender as the ſtrictneſs of thoſe rules would 
admit of; for the thickneſs of each pier is not one- 
third part of the void of each arch. And thoſe which 
ſupport the dome, when compared with thoſe that 
ſupport the cupola of St. Peter's at Rome, come out 
to be but one-third part of the bigneſs of the latter, 
the one meaſuring 240 feet in circumference, the 
other not quite 80 ; yet the difference in the dimen- 
fions and weight of the two cupolas is nothing in 
23 to that of the piers ; and, upon the whole, 

t. Paul's is much leſs liable to the objection of be- 
ing heavy than St. Peter's. 

2 Gothic architecture, which is more familia 
to ſome perſons than the other, admits of an extre 
vagant airineſs and lightneſs. In that fort of build- 
ing, the deſigner is bound down to no rules of pro- 
portion but what his own fancy ſuggeſts ; wherea, 
in the other, dimenſions ſo univerſally followed, can 
not be deviated from. The height of every arch hath 
a fixed proportion to its breadth ; the doors, win- 
dows, and their ornaments, have the ſame; the in- 
tercolumniations, and their entablatures, are all con- 
fined to certain admeaſurements. But where is that 
exactneſs obſerved in any Gothic ſtructure ® ? |: 
muſt be allowed, there are ſome of thoſe building, 
that, in the whole, look very auguſt and venerable; 
yet, let any one view the vaſt buttreſſes round the 


® © If theſe dimenſions (ſays a gentleman, to whom I am indcedts 
for many valuable corrections in this edition, 1778) are ſo exactly (ett 
in Grecian architecture, and not in Gothic, how much greater mult be 
the merit of the deſervedly-admired chef-d"cruwres of the latter? 
Paul's is too narrow, and the maſſifs too ſolid and heavy to be agreea>* 
The French ſay, no church with tranſepts, and a cupola ſupported wi! 
pillars, has yet been built. They promiſe much merit from the exeu 
tion of this plan in two churches at Paris, S. Vidvire and S. Genevievt 
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outſide of Ve 5 and ſee what a croud of 
tines and breaks they occaſion in the perſpective, and 
they will then eaſily account for the lightneſs of the 
inſide of that church; for thoſe — by extend- 
ing ſo far out, ſupport the whole ſtructure, more than 
its walls or pillars. This is mentioned for the ſake 
of common obſervers only; for to the judicious it ts 
altogether unneceſſary, 

Sir Chriſtopher Wren had the ſatisfaction to find his 
work approved by the beſt maſters in Europe, who al- 
lowed, that the church of St. Peter's at Rome, which 
is the moſt ſtupendous ſtructure in the world, only 
exceeds St. Paul's with reſpect to its huge dimenſions, 
its rich moſaic work, the beautiful marble, of which 
both its outſide and inſide entirely conſiſt, the latter 
in different colours, its ſtatues, paintings, gildings, 
altars, and oratories. 

The expence of this magnificent ſtructure, as it 
was laid before the parliament anno 1711, including 
the building of the chapter-houſe near it, purchaſing 
of property, together with the eſtimate of what was 
neceſſary to complete the whole, in which was in- 
cluded a ring of twelve bells, not yet put up, nor 
caſt, as alſo the furniture for the choir, amounted to 
810, 380 J. 45. 

This able architect, Sir Chriſfopber Wren, at the 
firſt ſetting about the church, would have had its 
ſituation removed a little to the north, to ſtand juſt 
on the ſpot of ground which is taken up by Pater- 
n:/ter-Row, and the buildings on either fide ; ſo that 
the north ſide of the church ſhould have ſtood open 
to Newwgate-/treet, and the ſouth fide to the ground 
on which the church now ſtands. 

By this fituation, the eaſt end of the church would 
have looked directly down the main ſtreet of the 
city, Cheapſide;z and for the weſt end, Ludgate havin 
been removed a little north, the main ſtreet call 
Lidzate-ftreet, and Ludgate-hill, would only have 

74 ſloped 
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ſloped a little W. S. W. irregularly two ways, one 
within, and the other without the gate; and all the 
ſtreet beyond Fleet-bridge would have received ng 
alteration at all. 

By this ſituation, the common thoroughfare of the 
city would have been removed at a little further dif. 
tance from the work, and we ſhould not then hay: 
been obliged to walk juſt under the very wall, as we 
do now, which makes the work appear out of all per. 
ſpective, and is the chief reaſon of the objeCtions ] 
have mentioned, as to the outſide appearance; where- 
as, had it been viewed at a little diſtance, the build. 
ing would have been ſeen infinitely to more adyan- 
tage. 

Had Sir Chriſtopher been allowed this ſituation, he 
would then alſo have had more room for the ornz- 
ment of the weſt end, which, though a molt beautiful 
work, would then have been much more fo; and he 
would have added a circular piazza to it, after the 
model of that at Rome, but much more magniticent; 
and an obeliſk of marble in the center of the circle, 
exceeding any thing that the world can ſhew of its 
kind, of modern work. 

But the circumſtance of things hindered this noble 
deſign ; and the city being almoſt rebuilt before he 
obtained an ordor and Fear th for laying the founda- 
tion, he was preſcribed to the narrow ſpot where it 
now ſtands, in which the building, however magni- 
fcent in itſelf, ſtands with great diſadvantage as to 
the proſpe of it. The inconveniences of this were 
ſo apparent when the church was hniſhed, that leave 
was at length, though not without difficulty, obtain- 
ed, to pull down one whole row of houtes on the 
north ſide of the body of the church, to make way 
for the noble balluſtrade of caſt iron, raiſed upon an 
handſome ſtone wall of above a yard high, that fur- 


rounds the church-yard ; and, indeed, to admit light 
into 
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into the church, as well as to preſerve it from the 
danger of fire. 

Of the other churches, the moſt remarkable are, 
Covent- garden; the churches of St. Mary le Bow, 
and St. Bride's ; the two latter for having the fineſt 
ftceples in the world; eſpecially Bow. he inſide 
of the church of St. Stephen Halbrook is admired by 
cvery foreigner. The contrivance and beauty of other 
churches, conſidering how they were obliged, una- 
voidably, to be thruſt up in corners, and odd angles, 
is amazingly fine. 

The new churches at Limehouſe, Ratcliffe-highway, 
Spitalfields, Old-ftreet, the Strand, Ormond-ftreet, 
Hanmer ſquare, the Horſe-ferry, St. Mary Woolnoth, 
Hiſhepſgate, St. Leonard Shoreditch, St. Catharin: 
C:leman, St. Martin in the Fields, St. Giles, and that 
in Bl;:m/bury, I can only mention. But the latter, 
| muſt obſerve, was the firſt building wherein was 
introduced a portico after the manner of the ancient 
temples. The body of the church is a maſterly per- 
formance ;z but the placing, for a weathercock, the 
ſtatue of a prince famous' for good ſenſe and ſteadi- 
neſs, is an abſurdity peculiar to the church of Bloomſ- 
bury. 

That incomparable piece, called The Banquetting- 
houſe at Whitehall, is now- made uſe of as a chapel. 
t was deſigned by Inigo Jones, as one pavilion of the 
admirable model he gave for a palace. And if this 
ſpecimen has juſtly commanded the admiration of 
mankind, what would the finiſhed piece have done ! 
Hire is ſtrength and politeneſs, ornament with fim- 
plicity, and beauty with majeſty, It is, without diſ- 
pute, one of the nobleſt ſtructures in the world. The 
cieling is an admirable piece of painting by Rubens. 
is to be hoped, Britain will one day have the glory to 
iccompliſh it, according to this plan, and then it will 
tur exceed any palace in the univerſe, 

The abbey, or collegiate church of Jeftminſter, is 

F 4 a venerable 
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a venerable old pile of building; but now appear 

with a new face, to what it did ſome years ago; fo 

two towers are erected at the weſt end. The wil. 
window, between theſe towers, is very beautiful; VII. C 
and the window alſo fronting King-/treet, finiſhed u 
the deanry of the late Biſhop Atterbury, is one of the 

fineſt modern performances of its kind. IA E 

This building, however, though very extenſive, j cex 
far leſs elegant than ſeveral other Gothic ſtructures: Nom, i“ 
its outſide can never be made beautiful; and within uit o 
it is extravagantly out of proportion, with regard u Y, th 
the height and breadth of the middle nef and fide. Nœconon 
ailes. The high altar withinſide is a noble piece, hole ! 
and had a wonderful fine effect from the weſt door, 
before the organ, erected ſome few years ago, inter tt p. 
cepted its view. 

This abbey is the repoſitory of the deceaſed Briiß . 
kings and nobility, and very fine monuments are ſeen W'''* * ſp 
over ſome of their graves. 

The monarchs of Great Britain are crowned her. q* SN 
| 1 OD 

Churches in Southwark. he glor 

1. The church of St. Mary, vulgarly called St. Many 
Mary Overy, and St. Saviour, in Southwark. It isi pal 
venerable Gothic pile, having two ailes running fron ese f 
eaſt to weſt, and a croſs aile, after the manner of Vi 


cathedral. Jones 
2. The church of St. George Southwark is neu- ould, | 
built, but with a mean ſteeple. he temp 
3. St. Thomas's is a neat and convenient edifice. W'" the 
4. St. Olave's is alſo new built. $a que 


„St. John's, vulgarly called Horſfeydotun church, M'* of 8 

is — of de fifty — 9 1 Roma 
6. The church of St. Mary Magdalen Bermondſq As the 
is a neat ſtructure, or buſin 
7. Cb. i- Church is new built; as is alſo, [hep 


8. Rot erhith=Church. durt wa 
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VII. Of St. James's Palace, the Parliament-Houſe, 
| Weſtminſter-Hall, Cc. 


TH E palace of St. Fames's, though the winter re- 
ceptacle of all the pomp and glory of this king- 
om, is really mean, in compariſon of the glorious 
court of Great Britain. The ſplendor of the nobi- 
ity, the wealth and greatneſs of the attendants, the 
economy of the houſe, and the real grandeur of the 
chole royal family, outdo all the courts of Europe; 
ad yet this palace comes beneath thoſe of the moſt 
petty princes in it; although there cannot be in the 
votld a nobler ſituation for a royal palace than Mhite- 
all, And it is with ſome concern, that we ſee fo 
ne a ſpot become a facrihce to private ſpirit, ſo much 
f it being given away to particular families, as 
1akes more remote, than we might otherwiſe expect, 
he hope of ſeeing a palace built there, worthy of 
he glory of our monarchs. 

Many plans have been drawn for the rebuilding of 
his palace ; but the moſt celebrated draughts are 
hoſe of Inigo Jones, and may be ſeen in Mr. Camp- 
ll's Vitruvius Britannicus, and Mr. Kent's edition 
f Jones's works. The laſt of theſe, if executed, 
ould, for magnificence and beauty, tranſcend even 
he temple of Salomon, if we are to form a judgment 
rom the plans given of that famous edifice, But it 
a queſtion, whether the expence would not exceed 
at of St. Peter's at Rome, which colt forty millions 
Roman crowns, t 

As the court is now ſtated, all the offices and placey 
or buſineſs are ſcattered about, here and there. 

The parliament meets, as they uſed to do while the 
durt was at Weſtminſter, in the King's old palace 
er can it be ſaid but the place is made tolerably 
unvenient for them. 7 houſe of commons meet 

3 in 
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a venerable old pile of building; but now appar 
with a new face, to what it did ſome years ago; fy 
two towers are erected at the weſt end. The wel 
window, between theſe towers, is very beautiful, 
and the window alſo fronting King-/treet, finiſhed in 
the deanry of the late Biſhop Atterbury, is one of thy 
fineſt modern performances of its kind. 

This building, however, though very extenſive, i 
far leſs elegant than ſeveral other Gothic ſtructures : 
its outſide can never be made beautiful; and within, 
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wel VII. Of St. James's Palace, the Parliament-Houſe, 


* Weſtminſter-Hall, Cc. 
1 THE palace of St. Fames's, though the winter re- 
ze, i ceptacle of all the pomp and glory of this king- 


dom, is really mean, in compariſon of the glorious 
court of Great Britain. The ſplendor of the nobi- 
ity, the wealth and greatneſs of the attendants, the 
economy of the houſe, and the real grandeur of the 
rhole royal family, outdo all the courts of Europe; 
ad yet this palace comes beneath thoſe of the moſt 
petty princes in it; although there cannot be in the 
vorld a nobler ſituation for a royal palace than White 
ritih all. And it is with ſome concern, that we ſee ſo 
ne a ſpot become a ſacrifice to private ſpirit, ſo much 
f it being given away to particular families, as 
1akes more remote, than we might otherwiſe expect, 
de hope of ſeeing a palace built there, worthy of 
he glory of our monarchs. 
1 Ste Many plans have been drawn for the rebuilding of 
his palace; but the moſt celebrated draughts are 
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fron Wo'e of Inigo Jones, and may be ſeen in Mr. Camp- 
of i sVitruvius Britannicus, and Mr. Kent's edition 

f Fones's works. The laſt of theſe, if executed, 
new-ould, for magnificence and beauty, tranſcend even 


he temple of Solomon, if we are to form a judgment 

ce, Dom the plans given of that famous edifice, But it 
a queſtion, whether the expence would not exceed 

urch lat of St. Peter's at Rome, which colt forty millions 
t Roman crowns, 

the court is now ſtated, all the offices and places 
vr buſineſs are ſcattered about, here and there. 

The parliament meets, as they uſed to do while the 
ourt was at Weſtminſter, in the King's old palace; 
or can it be ſaid but the place is made tolerably 
unvenient for them. 7 he houſe of commons meet 
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in the chapel of the palace at W:ftmin/ter, dedicatel 
to St. Stephen, and fitted for this purpoſe by $i: 


Chriſtopher Wren. 


'T he houſe of lords is a venerable old apartment, 
and hung with tapeſtry, repreſenting the defeat of the 


Spaniſh armada. 


Weſtminfter- Hall, a noble Gothic building, in which 
are held the courts of juſtice, is ſaid to be the large 
room in the world, being near 300 feet long, and 79 
Here is held the coronation- feaſt of the 
kings and queens of England; alſo the courts 
chancery, king's-bench, and common-pleas ; and 


feet wide. 


above ſtairs, that of the exchequer. 


Adjoining to the hall are kept the numerous office 
belonging to the exchequer of Eng/and, ſome of then 


very dark and inconvenient, and ſuch as to a ſtrange 


would afford no very remote idea (particularly in 


ſome of the avenues from office to office) of the di 


mal manſions to which money- tranſactions are thouglt 


often to bring the devoted ſubjects of Plutus. 


VIII. Of the Statues, and other public Ornaments, i 
and about the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 


HIS article we inſert rather for the ſake of t 
number of the ſtatues, &c. than their excel 
Jence ; though ſome of them muſt be allowed to | 
valuable. 
The braſs ſtatue of King James II. in the habit« 
a Roman Ceſar, in the Privy-garden at Whitehall, | 
a beautiful one, and can hardly be outdone by at 
modern performance of that kind in Europe. 
A fine braſs buſt of King Charles I. done by Pani 
a famous Italian maſter of ſculpture, is placed or: 
the paſſage at the upper end of Meſiminſter- hall, a 
Joining to the court of king's-bench, which, thouy 


ittle obſerved, is very curious. 4 
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-2ted The ſtatue of braſs of King Charles I. on horſe- 


Siebeck, at Charingcreſs, is a curious piece, though not 

perfect, according to the notion of ſome critics. 
ent BY At St. Paul's, the figures of the Apoftles and Evan- 
fte %, on the weſt, north, and ſouth fronts; and 
in the middle of the area, the ſtatue of her late Ma- 
jeſty Queen Anne, at full length, crowned, with a 
ſceptre in one hand, and a globe in the other, round 
the pedeſtal of which are the figures of Britannia, 
France (in a penſive attitude,) Ireland, and America; 
St. Paul, with a group of other figures expreſſing his 
converſion, are finely done in alto-relievo, over the 
door in the weſt front. 

On the front of the hall of the College of — 
toward the court, is a ſtatue of King Charles II. well 
cut in ſtone. On the weſt-ſide of the theatre is 
alſo the ſtatue of Sir John Cutler, carved in ſtone. A 
fine buſto of Dr. Harvey, who firſt diſcovered the 
circulation of the blood, is alſo erected in the front 
of the hall, at the expence of the late Dr. Richard 
Mead. 

In the front of St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, next 
Smithfield, which is a very handſome gate-way, is a 
ſtatue of King Henry VIII. done in a good taſte. 

In the Royal Exchange, the ſtatues of Edward I. 
of tha Edward III. Henry V. Henry VI. Edward IV. Ed- 
excel ward V. Henry VII. Henry VIII. Edward VI. Mary J. 
to M E!rzabeth, James I. Charles I. Charles II. James II. 

William III. and Mary II. Anne, George I. George II. 
abit M and III. Alſo on the ſouth- ſide are two fine ſtatues 
of Charles I. and Charlies II. A ſtatue of King Charles IT. 
in a Roman habit, in the center of the area, is a 
noble performance. Alſo a ſtatue of Sir Thomas 
Greſham ; and now, lately, another erected near it, 
in honour of Sir Fohn Barnard, one of the worthieſt 
and ableſt repreſentatives that ever the city of London 
lent to parliament. But if theſe two were the fineſt 
in the world (as they certainly are not) the place 
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where they are fixed would conceal their beauty, an 
W might as well be placed in a cellar. 

he two figures over the gate to Bethlehem ho. 
pital, one reprefenting a perſon melancholy mad, the 
other one raving, are inimitable performances, by 
Mr. Cibber, father of the late laureat. 

In St. Themas's hoſpital, Sauthwark, a ſtatue of Sir 
Robert Clayton, in marble z another in braſs of EA. 
ward VI. 

In Mr. Guy's hoſpital, a ſtatue in braſs of that 
gentleman. 

A good ſtatue of Charles IT. in brafs, in a Roma 
habit, is in the quadrangle before Chelſea College. 

In the public office of the bank is a curious marble 
ſtatue of William III. its royal founder, with an in- 
ſcription to his honour. 

Before I quit this article, I muſt here mention, 
that in the road a little ſouth from Black-friars bridge, 
is a ſubſtantial ſtone obeliſk, with the menſuration 
of its diſtance from ſome neighbouring places. But 
this is very trifling, with — 2 to what might ſo 
eaſily be done in this way, by means of the pillar 
in the inter ſection of Ludgate and Fleet-ſtreet, Bridge- 
fireet and Fleet-market, as theſe four ways go eaſt, 
weſt, north and ſouth, and, when the northern 
approach to the bridge, by a fine ſtraight ſtreet (hall 
be compleated, will pierce this great city in the 
moſt perfect and beautiful manner. This ſtone 
ſhoula be conſidered as the center of all the Britiþ 
roads, and its diſtances from the Land's End every 
way marked on the ſides of the corner houſes front- 

ing the ſpectator. A firſt, ſecond and third mile- 
ſtone ſhould be put up along the ſtreets, on each 
fide of the way, and the old mile-ftones in the 
country altered to continue their menſuration. At 
preſent, every road begins its meaſurement from a 


different point, as the Dover road from London-bridge, 


the great weſtern road from Hyde-park corner, 0 
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hol. IX. Of the Gates of London and Weſtminſter. 


 b T HE gates of the city of London were ſeven, be- 
des poſterns. 
f dir Ludgate was a priſon for debt, for freemen of the 
Ed Neity only. It is now taken down, in order to open 
the paſſage for the convenience of both cities, 
that Newgate is a priſon for criminals, both in London 
and Middleſex, and for debtors alfo- for Middleſex, 
mar being the county goal. By a late act of parliament 
| the old goal is pulled down, and a new one erected, 
rble which is a grand ſtructure, being much larger, 
in- ſtronger, and more commodious and healthy for its 
unfortunate inhabitants, with a new and convenient 
ion, Sion, houſe, all built with Portland ſtone, on the 
doe, ¶ pot between Old Newgate and Surgeont-hall in the 
tion 04 Bailey. 
Bu Moorgate was a beautiful gate-way, the arch being 
t ſo near 20 feet high, for the city trained bands to march 
lar trough with their pikes advanced, which are now 
ge- Naiſuſed. It has likewiſe been pulled down, and ſe- 
aft, Mvcral large houſes built near the ſite of it. 
ern WW Cripplegate was very old and mean, and is now 
ball taken down, 
Bi/hopſgate, though newly rebuilt, yet not with the 
eaſt elegance, is alfo taken down, 


tb WW Alder/gate and Aldgate made handſome appeafahces : 
ery but were (in 1761) both taken down, as well as Zud- 
nt- Weate, Cripplegate, and Biſbopſgate. 


Temple-bar is the only gate now left ſtanding, erect- 
at the extent of the city; and this was eccafioned 
by ſome needful ceremonies, as at the proclaiming 


At FWeny King or Queen of England, at which time the 
1 a Meates are ſhut. The herald at arms knocks hard at the 
g W6oor ; the ſheriffs of the city call back, aſking, Who 


8 there ? Then the herald anſwers, I come to pro- 
claim 
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claim, &c. according to the name of the Prince wh 
is to ſuccecd to the crown, and repeating the title 
of Great Eritain, France, and Ireland, &c. at which 
the ſheriffs open, and bid them welcome ; they the, 
go on to the Exchange, where they make the lat 
proclamation. 

There was formerly another gate belonging to the 
city of London, called the Poſtern Gate, at Tower. 
hill; but, being partly demoliſhed by time, it is noy 
turned into private buildings. 

Weſtmin/ter had no leſs than five gates, and al 
within a ſmall compaſs of ground ; as, firſt, The 
noble Gothic gate at J/hitehall, very lately taker 
down, though long left ſtanding for the beauty d 
its workmanſhip ; ſaid to be a deſign of Holbein's, 
and that the late Duke of Cumberland carried the 
materials to Vindſor, and there ſet them up again: 
ſecondly, a gate a little farther, where King-/tret 
begins, which was a good old ſtructure, and pullet 
down a few years ago to enlarge the paſſage ; third- 
ly, a gate where now Union-/treet is, communicating 
Bee with the New Palace-yard. This has 
been ſeveral years demoliſhed ; fourthly, a gate lead- 
ing from New Palace-yard to St. Margaret's-lan, 
which has been lately pulled down, to enlarge that 
paſſage by which the King goes to the Houſe «f 
Lords; fifthly, the Gate-houſe, near the weſt end cf 
the Abbey ; which is an old building, uſed for the 
public gaol of the city of Meſiminſter. This too is 
pulled down, and great improvements are making, 
by opening new or enlarging old avenues. 

To theſe we 1 alſo add, the Mater- gate at Ni. 
minſter, in New Palace-yard, near which the noble 
bridge I have deſcribed is erected. 
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X. Of the Markets of London. 
AMONG theſe, that of Smithfield for cattle is, 


without queſtion, the greateſt in the world : it 
would be a difficult matter to make any certain cal- 
culation of the numbers of horſes, oxen, cows, calves, 
ſheep, Cc. ſold in this market, which is held every 
Menday and Friday. | 

There is alſo a. great market, or rather fair, for 
horſes, in Smithfield, every Friday in the afternoon, 
where very great numbers of horſes, and ſometimes 
thoſe of the higheſt price, are fold weekly. 

The fleſh-markets are Leaden-hall, Honey-lane, 
Newgate, the Fleet, Clare, Shadwell, Southwark, West- 
minſter, Spitalfields, Whitechapel, Brookes, Bloomſbury, 
Newport, St. James's, Carnaby, — Hunger- 

edneſday, and 
Friday, weekly, at Brook-field by May-fair, in the 
pariſh of St. George, Hanover-ſquare, for meat, herb- 
age, Sc. That of Veſtminſter is newly built over- 
againſt the Abbey, towards the Park. 

At all theſe markets, a part is ſet by for a Fi- 
market, and a part for an Herb-market ; notwithſtand- 
ing which, there are the following particular fiſh 
and Herb-markets ; viz. 

Fiſh markets at Billing ſgate, Fiſh-ftreet-hill, and 
Old Fiſh-ftreet. 

Herb markets, Covent-garden, and, ſome years ago, 
Stocks-market, which was removed to Fleet-ditch, to 
make room for the Manſion-houſe for the Lord 
Mayor. 

Stocks-market, when it was in being, was the moſt 
conſiderable in the world, for all ſorts of eſculent 
herds, 

At the Three Cranes are alſo markets for cherries, 
apples, and other fruits, 

Meal- 
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Meal-markets, at Queenhith, Hungerford, and Dit 
de. ; 

1 Hay- markets, at Whitechapel, Smithfield, Saul. 

_ the Haymarket-ftreet, Heftminſter, and Blum 
ury. 

Leather-market, at Leaden-hall. 

Hides and ſkins, at Leaden-hall and Woed"s-clife 

Coal-markets, at Rome-land, and Coal Exchange, 

Bay-market, at Leaden- hall. 

Broad-cloth-market, at Blackwell-hall. 

The laſt three are, without doubt, the greateſt i 
the world of thoſe kinds. — There are moreover mul. 
titudes of coal-merchants, who have coal-wharf;, 
from the Hermitage one way, to the Horfs-ferr,, 
Weſtminſter, another, which may be deemed 6 mary 
markets. * 

The great market called Leaden- hall (of which 
Spaniſh ambaſſador ſaid, There was as much meat 
fold in it in one month, as would ſuffice all Spa 
for a year) contains three large ſquares, every ſquare 
having ſeveral outlets into divers ſtreets, and all in- 
to one another. The firſt, and chief, is called, the 
Beef-market. In this ſquare, every Wedneſday, is 
kept a market for raw hides, tanned leather, and 
ſhoemakers tools; and in the warehouſes, up fairs, 
on the eaſt and ſouth ſides of the ſquare, is the great 
market for Colchefter bays. 

The ſecond ſquare is divided into two oblongs: 
in the firſt is the fiſh market, and in the other a 
market for country higlers, who bring pork, butter, 
eggs, pigs, rabbets, fowls, &c. 

In the north part of the fifh market, the place be- 
ing too large for the hſhmongers uſe, are the ſtalls 
of the town butchers for mutton and veal, the beſt 
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and largeſt of which, that England can produce, are a mM 
to be bought there; and the eaſt part is a fleſh-mar- 1 
ket for country butchers. Peril. 


The third and laſt ſquare, whieh is alſo very large, 
: is 
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; divided into three parts: round the circumference 
the butter-market, with-al} the forts of higlery 
oods, as before; the ſouth part is the poultry- 
arket, and the bacon-market ; and the center is an 
erb- market. And many more conveniencies and 
ditions lately made to this prodigious market, which 
% e have not room to particularize. 
All the other markets follow the ſame method, in 
roportion to the room they have for it. 

There are two corn-markets, viz. Mark-lane and 
ft in 2 «cen bith. The Corn- Exchange in Mark-lane is an 
legant modern building; and here are fold immenſe 
ark Nuantities of corn that are brought by ſea, from the 
ounties which lie commodious for that carriage. 
ere ccrn may be ſaid not to be ſold by horſe-loads, 
pr cart-loads, but by ſhip-loads ; and, except the 
ch, {orn-<hambers and magazines in Holland, when the 

leets come in from Dantzick and England, the whole 
* yorld cannot equal the quantity bought and fold 

ere; for no quantity can be wanted either for home 
onſumption, or for foreign exportation, but the 
the Norn-factors, who are the managers of this market, 
„ee ready to ſupply it. 

Queenhith is chiefly for malt; the barley of which 
akes up the ground of ſo many hundred thouſand 
cres of land in the counties of Surry, Bucks, Berks, 
Oxford, Southampton, and Wilts, and is called welt 
ountry malt. 


8: ; 
. [cis true, a very great quantity of malt, and of 
er, other corn too, is brought to ſome other places on 


the river, and ſold there; vi. to Milford-lane, above 
de- Ide bridge, and the Hermitage, below the bridge; 
neut this is, in general, a branch of the trade of the 
of ether places. | 

It muſt not be omitted, that Puzenhith is alſo a 
very great market for meal, as well as malt, and, 
perhaps, the greateſt in England. . 
e, The next market, which is more than ordinary 
remark=- 


| 
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remarkable, is kept every morning at the Coal They! 
change at Hillingſgate. The ſpot on which the FW, u. 
change now ſtands, was formerly called Rome lm be, fr 
but from what original it derived that name, hiſu This! 
is now ſilent. pals as 
The city of Lenden, and parts adjacent, as alſo enſed, | 
the ſouth of England, are ſupplied with coals, Horn me 
ſea, called therefore Sea-coal, from Newca/ile ler, ar 
Tyne, and from the coaſt of Durham and Northu des mer 
berland. This trade is eſteemed the great nurſery Won for 
our ſeamen. I ſhall have occaſion to ſay more of 
in my account of the northern parts of Englal 
The quantity of coals, which, one year with 
other, are burnt and conſumed in and about th 
city, is ſuppoſed to be about 800,000 chaldro 


(I. O7 
Muſeu 
mate le. 


every chaldron containing 36 buſhels, and general | HE 
weighing 3000 weight. the 

Moſt of theſe coals are bought and fold at . Quee! 
Exchange; and though ſometimes, eſpecially in ei chte 
of a war, or of contrary winds, a fleet from 500 roduced 
700 ſail of ſhips comes up the river at a time, St. Pa 
they never want a market. The brokers of tht. Paul 
coals are called Crimps ; the veſſels they load thaffWuzht gr 
ſhips with at Newca/tle, Keels ; and the ſhips thi Merch 
bring them, Cats, and Hags, or Hag-boats, Fly-boaWre:t, w. 


and the like“. t. John 

It muſt be obſerved, that as the city of London oce tis, 1 
ſons the conſumptien of ſo great a quantity of cor five f. 
and coals, ſo the meaſurement of them is under tigWFtabliſhe 
inſpection of the lord mayor and court of aldermen om this 
and for the direction of it, there is allowed a cer Anoth 
number of corn-meters, and coal-meters, whoWae!, b 


places are for life, and bring them in a very col To fa 


ſiderable income. r-bouſe, 
harity-f 

* That able and worthy commander, Captain Cook, has determinng.  f 
from the fulleſt experience, that thele ſtrong roomy veſſels, which dr nd othe 


little water in proportion to their bulk, are the fitteſt ſhips for maki 
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They have abundance of poor men employed under 
em, who are alſo called meters, and are, or ought 
o be, freemen of the city. 

This is, indeed, a kind of tax, as well upon the 
pals as corn; but the buyer is abundantly recom- 
nſed, by being aſcertained in his meaſure ; for the 
vorn meters are ſo placed between the buyer and the 
ller, and have ſo many eyes upon them (being be- 
des men of character,) that there is hardly ever any 
pom for complaint on this head. 


II. Of the public Schools and Libraries, the Britiſh 
Muteum, and other eſtabliſhments, tending to pro- 
mote learning and ſcience. 


HE Royal Society, in Crane-court, Fleet-ſtreet ; 
the Royal Free-ſchool, at Weſtminfler, founded 

Queen Elizabeth, is not outdone even by thoſe of 
Vincheſter and Eton, for the excellent ſcholars it has 
roduced, and is in a very flouriſhing condition. 
St. Paul's ſchool, founded by Dr. Colet, dean of 
t. Paul's, is a fine foundation for 153 boys, to be 
wught gratis. 

Merchant-Tayloys ſchool, in Suffolk-lane, Thames- 
ret, was founded by Sir Thomas White, founder of 
t. 7ohn's college, Oxon, for 100 ſcholars to be taught 
ratis, 100 more for half a crown, and another 109 
r hve ſhillings a quarter; and has 46 fellowſhips 
ſtabliſhed in St. John's college, for ſcholars elected 
om this ſchool. 

Another excellent ſchool was founded at Mercers- 
abel, by that company. 

To ſay nothing ot the noble foundation of the Char- 
r-bouſe, mentioned before, and of upwards of 70 
harity-ſchools, upheld by the benevolent contribu- 
ons of charitable perſons ; nor of the mathematical 


ad other ſchools at Chriſt's hoſpital ; nor of the li- 
| braries 
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braries of the Temple and other Inns of court, that 
Caftle-yard, near the Mews, &c. 

In Redcroſs-fireet, near Cripplegate, an handſoꝶ 
building was erected Anno 1727, by the late I) 
Daniel Williams, a diſſenting teacher, for a publy 
library for the uſe of the diflenting rminiſterg | 
London. 

The profeſſors of the college founded by Sir Thin 
Greſham, in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, 1581, who read le, 

| tures at four o'clock every afternoon during tem 
time, in divinity, aſtronomy, geometry, rhetorig 
phyſic, mulic, 

The Antiquary ſociety, incorporated Nov. 2, 1741 
Their anniverſary, St. George s-day; place of mee. 
ing, Chancery-lane. 

he ſociety for promoting Chri/tian knowledgy 
x698, Bertlett's-Buildings, Holborn. It overſees all th 
charity-ſchools, diſtributes religious books and trad, 
and ſupports the proteſtant miſhon in the Eaſt-India 
jointly with the King of Denmark. 

The ſociety for propagatiag the goſpel in foreig 
parts, incorporated by charter 1701, meets at dt 
Martin's library, near the Mews, Charing-croſs. The 
members are truſtees for Codrington college in Can- 
bridge, The Rev. Dr. Edward Young, of Welluy, 
Hertfordſhire, generouſly gave 1000 guineas for pro 3 
moting its worthy ends, 4 

The library at Sion college, London wall, founded 4 

7 
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by Thomas White, D. D. 1623, and incorporated by 

ing Charles II. 

Society for the encouragement. of arts, manufzc- 
tures, and commerce, inſtituted 1753. A moſt lau- 9 
dable and proſperous inſtitution. * 

The valuable collection, called the Cotton Libra 
is ſo well known, that we ſhall only further mention 399 
the great diſaſter that befel it in the year 1731, whe! b 
a fire happened, which burnt and defaced a gte 3: 


number of valuable manuſcripts ; but moſt happily ne 
ſi 
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= was diſcovered and extinguiſhed, before it made ſo 
nde deſtruction as was at firſt apprehended, 


te I) The Britiſh —_— which conſiſts of Sir Hans 
" ,ane's famous collection of curioſities and natural 
- "WS oductions ; his library of printed books, his ma- 
'* 8: (cripts, all together coſting him more than 50,v00/. 
Thin bi he directed to be offered to the parliament for 


o, ooo J. and was accepted on theſe terms: The Cot- 
Library being joined to it, the whole required ſo 
auch room, that Montague-houſe in Bloomſbury, a very 
oble and roomy manſion, was purchaſed, as a fit re- 
oſitory for ſo valuable a treaſure, Another famous 
ibrary of printed books and MSS. has been alſo 
urchaſed by the public, and added to the above, col- 
ted by the late earl of Oxford, called The Harleian 
ibrary. 

The names and numbers of the ſeveral things 
ontained in Sir Hans Sloane's collection only are as 
ollow : 

1. The _— which, including about 347 vols. 
pf drawings and illuminated books, 3506 vols. of 
SS. together with the books of prints, conſiſts of 
about 50,000 vols. | 

2. Medals. 

Seals, &c. 268. 

. Cameo's, intaglio's, &c. about 700. 
Precious ſtones, agates, jaſpers, &c. 2256. 

. Veſſels, &c. of agates, jaſpers, &c. 542. 

. Cryſtals, ſpars, &c. 1864. 

. Foffils, flints, ſtones, Nc. 1275. 

Metals, mineral ores, Cc. 2725. 

10, Earths, ſands, ſalts, &c. 1035. - 

11, Bitumens, ſulphurs, ambers, ambergris, &c. 
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3 12. Paleæ, mice, 388. 

ger 3. Teſtacea, or ſhells, 5848. 
ppih 14. Corals, ſponges, &c. 1421. 


3. Echini, echinites, Oc, 659. 
t 8 : * 16. Aſte- 
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16. Aſteriæ, trochi, entrochi, &c. 241. 
17. Cruſtacea, or crabs, &c. 368. 

18. Stellæ marine, Fc. 178. 

19. Fiſhes, and their parts, 1555. 

20. Birds, and their parts; eggs, and neſts of 
different ſpecies, 1172. 

21. Vipers, ſerpents, &c. 521. 

22. Quadrupedes, c. 1886. 

23. Inſects, 5439. 

24 Humana, as calculi, anatomical preparations, 
Sc. 756. 

25. Vegetables, as ſeeds, gums, woods, roots, 
Sc. 12, 506. 

26. Hortus ſiccus, or vols, of dried plants, 334 

27. Miſcellaneous things, natural, &c. 2093. 

28. Pictures and drawings, &c. framed, 3c1. 

29. Mathematical inſtruments, 55. 

All the above particulars are entered and numbered, 
with ſhort accounts of them, and references of ſeve- 
ral writers, who have hitherto written about them, in 
38 vols. in folio, and eight in quarto. 

It is certain, that a treaſure like to this, excluſive 
of the adding the King's and the Harlan libraries, 
was never before amaſſed together; nor can ſuch an 
one ever be compiled again, unleſs ſuch another al. 
moſt miraculous combination of cauſes ſhould ap- 
pear to give it origin: unleſs Providence again ſhould 
join together in one mortal being ſo much true know. 
ledge, and ſo great benevolence ; ſuch talents, and 
ſuch affluence of fortune; and ſhould again extend 
the life of him, who was poſſeſſed of them, almolt to 
the age of a patriarch. | 

The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Lord High 
Chancellor, and the Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, have the nomination of all the officers, aſſiſt- 
ants, and ſervants, in the Muſeum, 

Feb. 23, 1756. A committee of the truſtees of 


the Britih Muſeum waited on the exccutors of the 
| late 
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te Colonel Lethieullier, to return thanks for the va- 
able legacy left to the public by that gentleman ; 
ing a fine mummy, and a curious collection of 
ryptian antiquities. On this occaſion Pitt Lethieul- 
, Eſq; nephew to the Colonel, preſented them 


is of ith ſeveral antiquities, which he himſelf had col- 
ted, during his reſidence at Grand Cairo; and as 
addition to the Cottonian library, Mrs. Maddox, 
ict to the late Mr. Maddox, hiſtoriographer royal, 
ron It by her will her huſband's large and valuable 
idion of MSS. which had engaged his attention 
* r many years; and which are ſaid to afford mate- 
W br 4 complete Hiſtory of Tenures, which is 
uch wanted. 
* His Majeſty, in the year 1757, was graciouſly 
of caſed to preſent to the Brit;h Muſeum, that fine 
| lle&ion of books and MSS. commonly known by 
red, ename of the King's Library, which was founded 
(ve. Hug, Prince of Wales, eldeſt fon of King James]. 
n, in Mounting to about 10, 200, and the manuſcripts 


about 1800; which, till the fire that happened Od. 
1731, were kept in the ſame houſe with The 
en Library ; on which occaſion they were remoy- 
to the old Dormitory, Weſtminſter, and now to the 
uſeum. 


II. Of the Shipping in the Thames, and the Trade 


carried on by means of that noble River. 


HE whole river, from London-bridge to Black- 
wall, is one great arſenal : nothing in the world 
like it. The great building-yards at Sardam, near 


Hizh MWn/ferdam, are ſaid to outdo it in the number of ſhips 

"ome ich are built there; and they tell us, that there 

16f- e more ſhips generally ſeen at Amferdam, than in 
e Thames. 


s of WI! will not ſay, but that there may be more veſſels 
F the eilt at Sardam, and the parts adjacent, than in the 

late er Thames; but then it muſt be obſerved, 
1. That 
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I. That the Engl; build for themſelves principally 
the Dutch for all the world. | 

2. That almoſt all the ſhips the Dutch have z 
built there, whereas not one fifth part of our ſhi 
ping is built in the Thames. 

3. That we ſee more veſſels in leſs room at Amſty. 


dam; but, ſetting aſide their hoys, bilanders, an on 
ſchouts, which are in great numbers always ther, wa 
being veſlels peculiar to their inland and coaſting Mete, 4 
vigation, you do not ſee more, nor near ſo many ſhig hey ha 
of force at Amſterdam, as at London. 1. B 
That part of the river Thames, which is prope s ce. 
the harbour, and where the ſhips uſually deliver, es, * 
unload the cargoes, is called the Pool; and begins se pi 
the turning of the river out of Limehouſe Read, bar 
extends to the Caſſom- houſe quay. In this compi. 
I have had the curioſity to count the ſhips as well er n 
I could, en paſſant, and have found about 2000 fi char 
of all ſorts, not reckoning barges, lighters, or ple er to 
ſure boats, and yachts, but of veſſels that really g 2. B 
to ſea. | hich a 
It is true, the river, or Pool, ſeemed at that ti , an 
to be pretty full of ſhips ; as alſo that I included n; f 
ſhips which lay in Deptford and Blackwall reach bou. 
and in the wet docks; but then I did not inch d a f 
the men of war at the King's-yard, and at the un uiſhed, 
dock at Deptford, which were not a few. ere ha! 
In the river there are, from Battle-bridge, on cat! 
Seuthwark ſide ; and the Hermitage-bridge, on the eiii I! 
ſide, reckoning to Blackwall, incluſive ; etore | 
e 
Several wet docks for laying up Mer- + 
Between 20 and 30 dry docks for repairing g chan er .;, 
Between 20 and 30 yards for building Ships WW om hu 
Including the buildings of lighters, hoys, &c. buff 2'cat 
excluding all boat-builders, wherry-builders ; au n th 
above bridge, barge-builders. ady at 
To enter into any deſcription of the great mag any 
(All) SED 
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ines of all manner of naval ſtores, for the furniſh- 
g thoſe builders, would be endleſs. 


XIII. Of the manner by which the City is ſupplied 
with Water. 


7O city. in the world is fo well furniſhed with 
water as London, for the — occaſions 
zre, as well as for the extinguiſhing of fires, when 
hey happens ; : 
1. By the great convenience of water, which be- 
g every-where laid in the ftreets in large timber 
pes, as well from the Thames as the New River, 
hoſe pipes are furniſhed with a fire-plug, of which 
he pariſh-officers have the key ; and when opened, 
tout, not a pipe, but, as one may ſay, a river of 
ater into the ſtreets ; ſo that making but a dam in 
he channel, the whole ſtreet is immediately under 
ater to ſupply the engines. | 
2. By the great number of admirable-engines, of 
hich almoſt every pariſh has one, and ſome halls 
ſo, and ſeveral private citizens, have them of their 
wn ; ſo that no ſooner does a fire break out, but 
e houſe is immediately ſurrounded with engines, 
id a flood of water poured upon it, till it is extin- 
uiſhed, However, in ſpite of all theſe regulations, 
ere have been too many inſtances of fires getting 
great head before water could he procured, 
z. The ſcveral inſurance offices, of which I have 
efore ſpoken, have each of them a certain ſet of 
jen, whom they keep in conſtant pay, and fur- 
iſh with tools proper for their work, and to whom 
ey give jack caps, of leather, able to keep them 
hips WW om hurt, if brick or timber, or any thing not'of 
, bu great a bulk, ſhould fall upon them. Theſe men, 
and, WF bom they call fire-men, make it their buſineſs to be 
ady at call, all hours, to aſſiſt in caſe of fire; and 
nag. it be acknowledged, they are very dextrous, bold, 
zie ent, and ſucceſsful, 
Vol. II. G There 
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There are two great engines for raiſins 
Thames water, one at the bridge, and the other ne 
Broken-wharf. 

However, the New River, which is brought by; 
artificial ſtream from Ware, continues to ſupply i 
greater part of the city. Of this river I ſhall © 
farther notice in my deſcription of Hertfordſiin 


L 


where it takes its riſe. to 
The Chelſea Water-works, as they are called, Mity. 
alſo of no ſmall uſe for the new buildings at that Meral 
of the town. There is a noble cut (which is a lalW:rthe: 
though not long, river of itſelf) from the Thames to the ye 
the Sueen's-bouſe garden-wall, where are two eng os: 
which work by fire alternately for raiſing the wa drift 
into large iron pipes, through which it is come * 
to a great reſervoir of water in Hyde- part, tou 
ſwer the above purpoſe. Her, 
Shadwell WWater-waoris ſupply the eaſtern- parts exceed 
yond the Tower ; and there are lately water-works ſs it is 
Bow. ned, | 
Formerly there were ſeveral beautiful conduits WMparith | 
London, the water of which was very ſweet and gu very « 
and brought to them at a vaſt expence from ſœ⁹m ed, all 
diſtant ſprings, in large leaden pipes. Some of c. w. 
were rebuilt ſince the Fire; but now the city the 
well ſupplied with water, that they are either quifcannot 
demoliſhed, or entirely out of uſe. That in Oe mad: 
fide, which ſtood in the broad part adjoining to Mo excec 
gate-ſtreet, Pater-noſter- Row, and St. Paul's Chu Lond 
yard, was the laſt pulled down; and a ſtatue Miner 
oſed to be built in its place, in honour of the ¶ H/ 
| King William III. and it muſt be owned, that ulous 
one of the moſt commodious places for ſuch 2 Lond 
poſe in the whole city. But it being ſet on foot, En 
ſome thought, by party on one fide, was rejecathat are 
from far leſs laudable motives, by party on the otgWinhnite] 
one ma 
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XIV. Of the Chriſtenings and Burials in London, &e, 
Of the importance of the city of London to the whole 
kingdom. | 


LET us now mention ſomething — in relation 
to the yearly births and burials of this extended 
ity. I ſhall only take notice, that whereas the ge- 
eral number of the burials in the year 1666, and 
farther back, were from 17,000 to 19,000 in a year, 
the yearly bill for the year 1777, amounted as fol- 
LOWS : 

'hriſtened — — — 18, 300 
Buried — — — 23,334 


Here is to be obſerved, that the number of burials 
xcceding ſo much the number of births, is, becauſe 
as it is not the number born, but the number chriſt- 
ned, that are ſet down, which is taken from the 
ariſh regiſter; ſo all the children of diſſenters of 
very ſort, Proteflant,. Popiſb, and Fewiſh, are omit- 
ted, alſo all the children of foreigners, French, Dutch, 
Kc. which are baptized in their own churches, and 
|| the children of thoſe who are ſo poor, that they 
annot get them regiſtered : So that if a due eſtimate 
de made, the births may be well ſuppoſed very much 
to exceed the burials. 

London returns four members to parliament, J/:/2- 
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ue iner two; theſe fix, with two from the county of 
he g ddleſex, make eight, is all that this exceeding po- 
hat it pulous cone returns, pagers. every ſingle ward 
nan London is far ſuperior to moſt of the boroughs in 
foot, WWE ng/and, and really to many of the greater towns, 
reject hat are repreſented by two members, and contributes 
ve othaWinfnitely more to the public charge: And, indeed, 


one may aſk, What are the greateſt part of the bo- 
roughs in the county of Cornwall, and many in that 
2 at 
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of Devon, which two counties alone return 70 men nd fi 
bers, compared to 20 populous villages one mig ther 
name in the neighbourhood of Landen? Some ME Her 
which, no doubt, would be conſidered, were a ton 
repartition of this kind practicable, and many of . Py 
petty boroughs be obliged to give them up. titled 

| o/jages 
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XV. The benefit to the gue of a good under/landin 


between the CouRT and City. This 
b lutar) 
HAVING ſhewn the grandeur and importanefWious c 
of this great metropolis, it remains only to HM oened 
ſerve, how neceflary it is for the good of the WW lte cr 
kingdom, that there ſhould be a right underſtandinh-trop: 
cultivated between the adminiſtration and that. Fer . 
There has formerly been a great emulation beten, an 
the court-end of the town and the city; and it wil»; an. 
ſeriouſly propoſed in a certain reign, how the ien in 
ſhould humble the cy ; nor was it an impracticeVifranted. 
thing at that time, had the pernicious ſcheme be een pas 
carried on. Indeed it was carried further than cur tone 
ſiſted with the prudence of a good government, or diWutters, 
a wiſe people; for the court envied the city's rich e bee 
and the citizens were ever jealous of the court's & xed i1 
ſigns. The moſt fatal ſteps the court took at that ti ¶Mered. 
to humble the city, were, 1. The ſhutting up ad the 
Exchequer : And, 2. The bringing a que warronWnd 2 §. 
againſt their charter. But theſe things can but ons of 
touched at here. The city has outlived all; and b ecutio 
the attempts turned to the diſcredit of the party int rep 
puſhed them on. The city is, indeed, and at all tin act p 
muſt be, ſo neceſſary to the court, that no prude_Wnd mak 
- adminiſtration will ever ſeek occafion for miſunde ſe off t 
ſtandings with it; but will, if not infatuated, doi 2mes f 
in its power to encourage and increaſe the opulenqW«iring t 
of the city, which, upon any emergency, will be at News 
and willing, if not difobliged, to ſupport the cp bc pur 
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mend furniſh means to protect the kingdom, againſt 
mig der foreign or domeſtic enemies. 

me Acre, at the cloſe of our account of this famous 
a polis, it will not be amiſs to take notice, that 
fte act paſſed in the ſeſſions of parliament 1759, 1760, 


ntitled, An af for widening certain ſtreets, lanes, an 


ages, within the city of London, and liberties there- 


and for opening certain new ſireets and ways within 
andi anc; and for other purpoſes therein mentioned. 
This act has been carried into execution with ſuch 


lutary effect, as to render London the moſt commo- 


rtan ous city in Europe: Several new ſtreets have been 
to H pened, and many paſſages widened, which contri- 
whdeWute greatly to the intereſt and magnificence of this 


ztropolis. By another act paſſed in 1766, For the 


indim 


For, er cleanſing, paving, and enlig.*:ening the city of Lon- 
tenen, and liberties thereof, and for preventing obſtruc- 


it wy 
» coun 
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ms and annoyances within the ſame, &c. the powers 
ven in the — act are inforced, and new powers 
ranted ; in purſuance of which, the great ſtreets have 
een paved with wWwhyn- quarry ſtone, or rock-ſtone, 
ſtone of a flat ſurface z ſigns and poſts, pent-houſes, 


or Mutters, &c. and all other projections and annoyances. 
iche e been removed. The names of ſtreets have been 
sed in conſpicuous places, and the houſes num- 
it tin ercd. Lamps have been put up at proper diſtances, 


nd the act alſo provides a rate upon the houſholders, 
nd a Sunday toll at the ſeveral turnpikes in the envi- 
eas of the city, to carry the purpoſes thereof into 
xecution, and to continue the ſtreets, c. in con- 
ant repair, with penalties on all offenders. In 1767, 
n act paſſed for making proviſion for fiſhing, &c. 
nd making Black-friars bridge free from toll; to 
pce off the toll at London bridge; for embanking the 
hames from Paul's Wharf to Milford-lane ; for re- 
uring the Royal Exchange; for rebuilding the goal 
t Newgate, &c. &c, All which have been begun 


p be put into execution: And when we conſider that 
&'3 acts 
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acts have been paſſed, and nearly executed, for payiy 
the city of Meſiminſter and borough of Southwark, a 


ing 


1oger 

ſuch parts of the ſuburbs of London as lie in the cou ac 
ty of Middleſex, we may pronounce, that no city Mitizen 
better paved, lighted, watched, and cleanſed, in tired cc 
univerſe: So that from the eaſtern to the weſten N-w 
extremity, from the northern to the ſouthern, a in 
ſon may walk with as much eaſe almoſt as in his πuildin 
chamber, ravell: 
mham 

xceed 

_- VS ee of 

c quite 
r > 

| uildin 
Containing a deſcription of part of MipprESExX, Mf 
of 22 2. of —— 7m, fer ſa 

| m, m. 

HE vill round London partake of the inf gs 


ence of London, as I have taken notice int} 


counties of Er, Kent, and Surry. ke no 


Hackney and Bromley are the firſt villages which wy" © 
gin the county of Middleſex, eaſt ; for Bow, as ekt. 
koned to Stepney, is a patt of the great maſs. Thi "a7 
town of Hackney is of large extent, containing u 1 0 7 
leſs than twelve hamlets, or ſeparate villages, tho by p 
ſome of them now join, viz. * 


' Church-ſireet, | Clapton, | Shacklewell df bun 
Homerton, Mare-ſireet, Dalſton, 2” e 
Wyck-houſe, Mell-ftreet, King fland, tet 


p n : nd 
Grove-/treet, | Cambridge-heath, | Newington, wi. 1 


Ver wi 


Han: [ 


All theſe, though ſome of them are very large vi 
lages, make up but one pariſh, and are, within at 


ears, ſo increaſed in buildings, and ſo well ink 170 
bined. that there is no compariſon to be made betwet Fr 45 


their preſent and former ſtate; every ſeparate * 
| c10 
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pavin eng increaſed, and ſome of them more than trebly 
+, A ogcr than formerly they were. 
co Hachney is fo remarkable for the retreat of wealthy 


tizens, that there are, at this time, above an hun- 
red coaches kept in it, 

Newington, Tottenham, Edmonton, and Endfield, ſtand 
I! in a line north from the city. The increaſe of 
uildings is ſo great in them all, that they ſeem, to a 
raveller, to be one continued ſtreet ; eſpecially Tot- 
mham and Edmonton; and the new buildings ſo far 
xceed the old, eſpecially in their value, and the fi- 
ure of the inhabitants, that the faſhion of the town 
quite altered, 

At Tottenham, we ſce the remains of a modern brick 
uilding, in form of an obeliſk, on the ſpot where 
ne of Queen Eleanor's eroſſes ſtood. What is here- 
ter ſaid of Waltham Croſs, and that near Northamp- 
m, may be applied to this. 

Highgate and Hampſtead are next on the north 
de. As the county does not extend far this way, I 
pke no notice of ſmaller towns; nor is there any 
bing of note but citizens houſes for ſeveral miles, 
xcept the chace, at Endfield, which was indeed a 
cautifu] place, when King James I. reſided at Theo- 
ald, for the pleaſure of hunting; and was then ver 
ull of deer, and all forts of game; but it has ſut- 
red ſeveral depredations fince that, and particularly 
n the times of uſurpation, when it was ſtript both 


City i 
in the 
yeſten 
a Pets 
is om 


% game and timber, and let out in farms to tenants 
" or the uſe of the public. 
at, After the Reſtoration it was laid open again ; woods 


nd groves were every-where planted, and the whole 
hace ſtored with deer; but it is not, nor perhaps 
ver will be, what it was. 

Hampſtead is riſen from a little village, almoſt to 
City, 

The heath extends about a mile every way, and 
tords a moſt beautiful proſpect ; for we ſee here 


G 4 Hanſlip 
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Hanſlip Steeple one way, which is within eight mila 
of Northampton, N. W. to Laindon-hill in Eſſex, an- 
other way eaſt, at leaſt 66 miles from one another, 
The proſpect to London, and beyond it to Banſ/tead: 
downs, ſouth ; Shooters-hill, ſouth-eaſt ; Red-hill, ſouth. 
welt ; and Windſor-ca/tle, weſt, is alſo uninterrupted, 
Indeed, due north, we ſee no farther than to Barne, 
which is not above fix miles from it. 

Beſides the long room at Hamp/tead, in which the 
company meet publicly on a Monday evening to play 
at cards, &c, there is an aſſembly-room 60 feet long, 
and 30 wide, elegantly decorated. Every one why 
does not ſubſcribe pays half a crown for admittance, 
Every gentleman who ſubſcribes a guinea for the ſea- 
ſon, has a ticket for himſelf, and for two ladies. 

On the north-eaſt ſide of Hampſtead is Caen-Wand, 
the noble ſeat of the Earl of Mansfield, Great judg- 
ment and expence have been employed in improy- 
ing and heightening the natural beauties of the place, 
The houſe has been greatly improved and enriched, 
and contains, among other fine apartments, a with» 
drawing-room, of which the novel deſign, and ele- 
gant decorations, are a credit to the taſte of Mr, 
Adam, the architect, and his noble employer. 

Adjoining to this, is the delightful villa of Col, 
Fitzroy. Several acres of fine ground, lately open 
fields, are here taken in and incloſed, laid out in fer- 
pentine ſweeps, and planted here and there with 
clumps of trees. At the bottom of theſe, on the back 
road to Kentiſh Town, 'is a neat Gothic building, with 
a ſmall but fine baſon of water before it, and com- 

manding a full view of the ponds which extend over 
the heath, and give a romantic view to the whole 
proſpect, conſiſting of hill and dale. 

From Hampſtead I made an excurſion to Eugware, 
a little market-town, on the road to St. Alban's ; for 
it is certain, that this was formerly the main road 


from Londen to St. Alban's, being the famous high 
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dad called Jotling-ftreet, which reached from Lon- 
Ln to Shrewſbury, and on towards Hales. 
Near this town, the late Duke of Chandeis built 


Head Nie of the moſt magnificent palaces in England, with 
outh orofuſion of expence, and fo well furniſhed within, 
pted, Mat it had hardly its equal in England. The ſtucco 


nd gilding were done by the famous Pargotti. The 
reat hall was painted by Paolucci ; the pillars were 


h the MF marble ; the great ſtair-caſe was extremely fine ; 
play id the ſteps were all of marble, every ſtep being of 
long, Nine whole piece, about 22 feet in length. 


The avenue was ſpacious and majeſtic; and as it 
ave you the view of two fronts, joined, as it were, . 
e (ea- one, the diſtance not admitting you to ſee the 


. nele, which was in the center; ſo you were ”_ 
Vod, bly drawn in, to think the front of the houſe almoſt 
udg. ice as large as it was. | 


And yet, when you come nearer, you were again 
urpriſed, by ſeeing the winding paſlage opening, as 
were, a new front to the eye, of near 120 feet. 
vithe ide, which you had not ſeen before; ſo that you 
ele · Where loft awhile in looking near at hand for what you 
Mr, plainly ſaw at a great diſtance. 
The gardens were well deſigned, and had a vaſt 
Col. Wharicty in them, and the canals were large and noble. 
open WF The chapel was a ſingularity, both in its building 
ler- Nad the beauty of its workmanſhip ; and the late 
with MPuke, at one time, maintained there a full choir, and 
back Nad the worſhip performed with the beſt muſic, after 
with Ede manner of the chapel royal. 
om- Sorry I am, that I am obliged to ſay, that all theſe 
over NPeauties were, inſtead of are. But ſuch is the fate of 
hole Wublunary things, that all this grandeur is already at 
nend! The furniture and curioſities were brought 
are, Mo public auction, and this ſuperb edifice is quite de-. 
for olihed. The ſhorteſt duration that perhaps ever 
rOad cat houſe had, where the poſſeſſor fell not under 
ugh eblic cenſure, or by the malignity of powerful ene- 
"04 8 5 mies, 
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mies, making him a ſacrifice to the paſſions of x 
prince, as hath been the caſe in leſs happy government 
than the Briti/h. We ſhall not enter into the cauſes 
of this unhappy cataſtrophe ; but if we did, it would 
appear, that the great founder was more to be pitied, 
and even admired, than blamed, having made a noble, 
though ineffectual ſtand, to prevent a more general 
ruin to the African company, which he was at the 
head of, and which ſwallowed up the fortune of one 
of the moſt munificent and princely-ſpirited noble. 
men that ever adorned this nation. Mr. Hallet, an 
upholſterer in London, bought this ſpot, and built on 
it a ſmall but neat and elegant villa. 

The fields between — * and this place are con- 
ſtantly kept in graſs, there being ſcarce any arable 
land intervening; and it is chieſſy from hence that 
London is ſupplied with hay; ſo that it is no uncom- 
mon thing, to ſee 100 loads of hay go up to Londis 
on a market-day, and each of theſe teams bring back 
a load of dung for dreſſing the land, which preſerves 
the ground in good heart. 

Two miles from Edgware, we go up a ſmaller aſ- 
cent by the greater road; when leaving the ſtreet-way 
on the right, we enter a ſpacious common called 
Bufhy-heath, where again we have a very agreeable 
proſpect. On the right hand, we have in view the 
town of St. Alban's; and all the ſpaces between, and 
farther beyond it, look like a garden. The incloſed 
corn-fields make one grand parterre ; the thick-plant- 
ed hedge-rows ſeem like a wilderneſs or labyrinth; 
and the villages interſperſed look like ſo many ſeveral 
noble ſeats of gentleman at a diſtance. In a word, 
it is all nature, and yet looks like art. On the left 
hand we ſce the weſt end of London, We:/tminſter- 
Abbey, and the parliament-houſe ; but the body of 
the city is cut off by the hill, at which Hampſtead 
intercepted the ſight on that ſide, More to the ſouth 
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we have Hampton-court, and 8. W. Windſor, and, 
between both, thoſe beautiful parts of Middleſex and 
$xry, on the banks of the Thames, which are the 
moſt agreeable in the world. But I muſt travel no 
farther this way, till J have taken a journey welt 
from London, and ſeen what the country affords that 
way. 

The next towns adjacent to London, are Knights- 
bridge, Brompton, Kenſington, Chelſea, Hammerſmith, 
Fulham, Brentford, Ifleworth, Twickenham, &c. all 
of them near, or adjoining to, the river Thames; 
and which, by the beauty of their buildings, make 
good the north ſhore of the river, anſwerable to what 
| have already deſcribed. 

But here I ought not to omit mentioning the bridge 
from Fulham to Putney, croſs the Dames; which is a 
large wooden fabric, and as convenient, by its many 
angular indentings, for foot-paſſengers, as for horſes 
and coaches. A neat wooden bridge has likewiſe 
been built within theſe few years from Chelſea to Bat- 
terſea, in order, as I am informed, to improve the 
town of Batterſea, which has been long ſinking into 
decay, and does not, as yet, ſeem to have received 
any material advantages from this ſcheme. The 
church of Batterſea, being in a ruinous condition, 
was lately taken down, and a new one built on the 
ſame ſpot, in the modern taſte; but the ſpire is in a 


wretched ſtile, 


Keuſiugton cannot be named without mentioning the 
King's palace there : It was originally an old houſe 
of the Earl of Nottingham, of whom King William 
bought it, and then enlarged it as we ſee; ſome of 
6 * building ſtill remaining in the center of the 

Oule. 

The houſe itſelf fronts to the garden three ways; 
the gardens being now made excecdingly fine, and 
enlarged to ſuch a degree, as to reach quite from the 
treat road in Kenſington town, to the Aden road north, 

G 6 more 
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more than a mile, beſides a great track of ground os the r 
of Hyde-part. The noble piece of water in Hyd:Wtions 0 
park, called The Serpentine River, looks finely tron{jo!dicrs 
theſe beautiful gardens, and is a great ornament tr uctu: 
them. The firſt laying out of theſe gardens was the magnif 
deſign of the late Queen Mary; who, finding the atmen 
agreed with the King, reſolved to make it agreeableWatter, 
to herſelf too, and gave the firſt orders for enlarging vided t 
them. x and we 
Queen Anne improved what her fiſter begun, ani led, as 
delighted very much in the place; and often wa that is 
pleaſed to make the green- houſe, which is very beau. Wwould 
tiful, her ſummer ſupper-houſe. not as 
And her late Majeſty Queen Caroline completed the W:ting, 
whole, by the additions juſt now mentioned. in the k 
As this palace opens to the weſt, there are two its face 
great wings built, for receiving ſuch as neceſſarily at- there h 
tend the court, and a large Port-cocher at the entrance, ſhe take 
with a poſtern, and a ſtone gallery, on the ſouth fide Wcmblir 
of the court, which leads to the great ſtair-caſe. and 12: 
The gardens and green-houſe, however, have been teriſtic: 
deprived of many of their beauties to enrich Richmond Whnot hay 
and Kew, as his preſent Majeſty never reſides at An- er acce 
ington . | theſe o 
Kenſington has increaſed in buildings, abounds with At C 
handſome houſes, and has a pretty ſquare. Helland- Ncompai 
houſe, built by Henry Rich, Earl of HoUand, in the Wtinucd 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, was the ſeat of the lat ful ma 
Lord Hzllangd, and is a very ſuperb edifice of the old H, F. 
ſtructure. Campden-houſe, once a noble retreat, has Whizhelt 
loſt its ſplendor, and is become a boarding-ſchool for WW mae b 
young ladies, ü of nat. 
— doscuth of Ken/mgton ſtands Chelſea, at which place Sir | 
a fine 
The iohabitants of Kenfrgton were afraid, when they found tht the roy 
court was no longer to be held there, that their houſes and lodgings word tures ; 
be forſaken. The very contrary, however, has happened, owing to 1 Ro 
being ſo convenient a lodging-place for city invalids; which is furthe Nea 


improved by the gardens being now open to the public, : 
1s 
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s the nobleſt building, and one of the beſt founda- 


tions of its kind in the world, for maimed and eld 
ſoldiers, built by Sir Chri/topher Wren. It is a fine 
fructure, and extremely convenient, though leſs 
magnificent and coſtly than that of Greenwich for 
ſeamen; but had the former been the model for the 
latter, the difference in the expence would have pro- 
vided for twice the number of ſuperannuated ſailors 
and were the ſalaries of the officers in both ſo reduc- 
ed, as the nature and deſign of an hofpital require, 
that is to ſay, were the principal officers ſuch as 
would be contented to live as gentlemen only, and 
not as perſons of high rank and diſtinction, emu- 
ating, as ſome have heretofore done, the firſt quality 
in the kingdom, Luxury would not have dared to ſhew 
its face in walls conſecrated to Charity; nor would 
there have needed fo great a part of the ſtructure to 
be taken up in houſes of officers, ſome of them re- 
{embling palaces more than what they are. Plain 
and neat, methinks, ſhould be the eſſential charac- 
teriſtics of houſes thus devoted; and thoſe who would 
not have been fo ſatisfied, ſhould not either have ſought 
or accepted of the offices; much leſs ſhould any of 
theſe offices have been made ſinecures. 

At Chelſea al ſo is the phyfic-garden belonging to the 
company of Apothecaries of London; which long con- 
tinued in a very flouriſhing condition, under the ſkil= 
ful management of the late botaniſt Mr. Philip Mil- 
ler, F. R. S. to whom Englih horticulture owes the 
highelt obligations, for the great improvements he 
made by his publications in that moſt uſeful branch 
of natural knowledge. 

dir Robert Walpol,, afterwards Earl of Orford, had 
a ine houſe at Chelſea, - adjoining, in a manner, to 
the royal hoſpital. It was adorned with noble pic- 
tures; but the houſe, having been ſold by the late 
Earl, is now in other hands. | 

Near the ſaid hoſpital were, till within theſe few 

years, 
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ears, a neat and beautiful houſe and gardens, built 

by the late Earl of Ranelagh. But the gardens and 
out-buildings have been quite deſtroyed, and the 
grounds fold out in parcels to builders, and other 
purchaſers. | 


rone ſte 
ones, © 
ico is { 
hian or 
re as ri 


The manſion is now turned into a place of enter. is ſſtrib 
tainment, the moſt polite in this kingdom, and filled {M:chitec 
with the beſt company, who drink tea and coffee in WWF The 
the ſummer-evenings, where there is an excellent Ret is v. 
band of muſic to accompany the beſt fingers. A ro- t, as 
tunda is erected in the gardens, to feaſt the eyes of ver, 
belles and beaux, who crowd thither to become The 
ſpectators to one another, for the benefit of the pro- Hatte, t! 
prietor. As to the building itſelf, it is a fine ſtruc- Nie roo 
ture, and one of the largeſt rooms in the world, being Hough 
x 30 feet diameter: A ſtanding monument of the pre- Nom th 
dominant taſte of the preſent age. cular | 

I muit not paſs over fo {lightly the noble ſeat of WW At N 
the late Earl of Burlington, at Chiſwick, which wa Wome hc 
a plain uſeful houſe, with a number of good of- WHi//b:rc 
fices about it: but as a part of the old houſe vieh, i: 
deſtroyed ſome years ago by fire, his Lordſhip erected Met Sir 
a beautiful caſino near; which, for elegance of taſte, Y 
ſurpaſſes every thing of its kind in England, if not Wis clega 
in Europe. The court in front of the houſe is of 2 Ein a pr: 
proportionable ſize to the building, which is gravel- other ti 
led, and kept always very neat. On each fide ar: Nperfecti 
yew-hedges, in panels, with termini, placed at pro- I ha) 
per diſtance ; in front of which are planted two rows {county 
of cedars of Libanus, which at preſent have a fine {Wheighbc 
effect to the eye, at a ſmall diſtance from the houſe; Wy have 
for the dark ſhade of theſe ſolemn ever-green trees {WUtrid; 
occaſion a fine contraſt with the elegant white build- good in 
ing which appears between them. Theſe gardens cular, | 
were among the firſt that introduced the preſent taſte; Wmen, a 
but that is all their merit, when compared with many I ſhoul: 

others ſince made. ſeribe, 

The aſcent to the houſe is by a noble flight of Wh both fic 
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Lone ſteps, on one fide of which is the ſtatue of Inigo 
ones, and on the other that of Palladis. The por- 
ico is ſupported by fine fluted pillars, of the Corin- 
han order; and the cornice, freeze, and architrave, 
re as rich as poſſible; ſo that the front of this build- 
ng ſtrikes every perſon (though not a nice judge of 
rchitecture) with uncommon pleaſure, 

The other front towards the garden is plainer ; but 
ret is very bold and grand, having a pleaſing ſimpli- 
ty, as hath alſo the fide-front, toward the Serpentine 

iver, which is different from the other two. 

The inſide of the houſe is finiſhed in the higheſt 
ate, the cielings being richly gilt and painted; and 
he rooms are filled with admirable pictures ; and 
hough the houſe is ſmall, yet it would take up more 
vom than can be allowed here, to deſcribe the par- 
icular beauties of it. 

At North-End, near Hammerſmith, are the hand- 


ſome houſe and finely-diſpoſed gardens of the Earl of 
Hilbrrough, in Ireland, ſince created Baron of Har- 


vich, in England. Here is likewiſe one of the ſeats 
pf Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Baronet. That of the late 


Britiſh Ariſtophanes, Samuel Foote, though not grand, 
3s elegant, and has extenſive garden grounds, laid out 
in a pretty taſte, and well planted with fruit and 


other trees; but he did not live to fee them arrive to 


perfection, 


have now traverſed the beſt part of Middleſex, a 


county made rich, pleaſant, and populous, by the 


neighbourhood of London. The borders of the coun- 
ty have three market-towns, Staines, Colnbrook, and 
Uxbridge: the laſt is a pleaſant large town, full of 
good inns (as the others are,) and famous, in parti- 
cular, for having abundance of fine feats of gentle- 
men, and perſons of quality, in the neighbourhood. 
I ſhould never have done, were I to pretend to de- 
ſcribe, though ever ſo ſlightly, the large towns on 
both ſides the river; as, 

Lambeth, 


4 
1 
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Lambeth, | Rochampton, Ieworth, wo of 
Batterſea, Hammerſmith, | Twickenham, ountr: 
MN and ſivor th, Mertlake, Padaington, roſpec 
Fulham, Brentford, Atton, ade g. 
Putney, Kew, Ealing, ctende 
Barnes, Richmond, And others : equiſit 
All crowded and ſurrounded with fine houſes, or ra- The! 
ther palaces, of the nobility and gentry of England, 2. BY 
But I ſhould be guilty of a great neglect, if I paſſed . 
5 that equally elegant and noble {tructure called 
unnerſbury-houſe, belonging to her Royal Highneſs And 
the Princeſs Amelia. ful ſoil, 
It is ſituated near Ealing, between the two great Nadebte. 
weſtern roads, and ſtands on an eminence, the ground f the | 
falling gradually from it to the Brentford road; ſo es ſeld 
that from the portico in the back-front of the houſe, Nrvers: 
you have an exceeding fine proſpect of the county of Hr too: 
Surry, the river Thames, and all the meadows on the {ave be 
borders for ſome miles, as alſo a good view of Lond. Miproved, 
This houſe was built by Mr. Vebb, who was fon-in- buſh-dr 
law to the famous [nigo Jones; and, indeed, the ar- The 
chitecture ſhews, that it was not planned by that Ide inh 
celebrated architect himſelf, but deſigned by ſome able fl 
ſcholar of his; for although the building is as plain NPaſſed, 
as poſſible, yet there is a ſimple boldneſs in it, which {Mſereot, 
graces all the works of that excellent artiſt, rarely to n the 
be found in thoſe of other architects. pariſh 0 
The apartments in the houſe are extremely conve- et givin 
nient, and well contrived. The hall is large, having the 7 
rows of columns on each fide. From thence you n, g 
-aſcend, by a noble flight of ſtairs, to a ſalon, which I, heatle 
is a double cube of 25 feet, and moſt elegantly fur- The 
niſhed. arts, b 
From this room is the entrance to the portico ol porth re 
the back-front of the houſe, which is ſupported by & 
columns, and is a delightful place to fit in, during and the 
the afternoon, in the ſummer-ſeaſon ; for, as it faces rod 
21's to 


the ſouth-caſt, the ſun ſhines on it no longer than 
two 
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wo of the clock ; but, extending its beams over the 
zuntry, which is open to the view, renders the 
coſpect very delightful. Her Royal Highneſs has 
ade great improvements in the circumjacent grounds, 
:tended their limits, and adorned them with all the 
quiſites of modern improvement. 

There are three more market-towns in Middleſex, 
2. Brentford, the county-town, Edgware, and End- 


ld, 


And now I enter the county of Hertford, a fruit- 
ful ſoil, as it is managed; for it is certain, it is more 
ndebted, for its fertility, to the ſagacity and induſtry 

f the huſbandman, than to nature. Rich meadows 
ire ſeldom found here; for it affords not any = 
rivers : The arable hath generally too much gravel, 
r too much clay ; but theſe laſt cold and wet lands 
have been within theſe forty or fifty years greatly im- 
proved, by conveying off the ſuperfluous water by 
buſh-draining. 

The county is well watered for the conveniency of 
the inhabitants, though the Lea was the only navi- 
able ſtream in it, til the year 1757, when an act 
paſſed, for making the river Juel, and the branches 
thereof, navigable, from the river Ouze at Tempsford, 
in the county of Bedford, to Sholting Mill, in the 
pariſh of Hitchin, This county aſſumes the honour 
of giving riſe to ſeveral rivers, vi. the pariſh of Tring 
o the Thames, which, leaving the county at Puten- 
bam, goes by Ayleſbury to Thame, and thence by 
IWbeatley-bridge to Dorcheſter, and falls into the [/is. 

The county may be divided into three pretty equal 
arts, by two great roads, one part lying between the 
porth road, which goes through Hertford to Notting- 
Ven, &c. and the borders of Cambridgeſhire north, 
and thoſe of E/ex eaſt; another part lying between 
that road and the other, which leads through St. A- 
n to Coventry and Cheſter; and the third lying be- 

tween 
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tween. the laſt road, and the horders of Middl:ſer, 


ſouth, and thoſe of Bucks weſt. 

I ſhall begin with the laſt at Eaft- Barnet, a tho 
roughfare-town of note, and well ſupplied with inns: 
it lies high and pleaſant, and was formerly frequented 
for its medicinal waters, and now for-its ſwine-mar- 
ket. It has in its neighbourhood ſeveral handſome 
houſes of the Lendoners, and which are the more 
pleaſant by being ſo near the chace. On the right 
through Barnet, is the late Admiral Byng's houſe, 
now belonging to his nephew George Byng, Eſq; 
The neighbourhood of this town are much indebted 
to this gentleman for the pains he took in regulating 
the incloſure of Endfield Chace. It is to be lamented, 
that all commons, within twenty or thirty miles of 
Londen, are not incloſed upon ſuch liberal principles, 

 Totteridge is near it alſo, and is a pleaſant village, 
It is fituated on a fine eminence, looking to the 
north, over the St. Alban's road into the foreſt ; and 
on the ſouth, over the Edgware road, to Harriu, 
&c. It is very clean, and has ſeveral very good houſes 
in it. | | 

Cheaping- Barnet lies a little north, in the St. A 
ban's road ; and is remarkable for the deciſive battle 
fought there on Eafter-day, 1471, between the houſes 
of York and — oat, in which the great Earl of 
Warwick, ſtyled King- Maker, was killed, with many 
of the prime nobility, and 10,000 men. The place 
ſuppoſed to be the eld of battle is a green ſpot near 
Kicks-end, between St. Alban's and Hatfield roads, 3 
little before they meet. And here, anno 1740, a ſton: 
column was erected by the Earl of Saliſbury, on which 
is an inſcription, with an account of that battle. T he 
manor is in the property of the Duke of Chand, 
An handſome row of fix alms-houſes, for ſo many 
widows, founded by James Ravenſcroft, Eſq; in 
1672, with a little furniture to each, is in the {treet, 


Queen Elizabeth built a free ſchool houſe of brick in 
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the ſame ſtreet, where nine children are taught gratis, 
and all other boys at five ſhillings the quarter, 

About two miles N. W. from hence, on the left- 
hand, lies Durdans, formerly the ſeat of the Au- 
ine, but ſince of the Earl of Albemarle, who pur- 


chaſed it of Sir John Auſtin, and greatly beautified 


it, by laying moſt of the neighbouring fields be- 
longing to the eſtate into a park, and turning and 
repairing the roads. The houſe ſtands on an emi- 
nence, ſituated in a ſmall valley, ſurrounded with 
pretty high hills at a little diſtance, ſo that in the 
ſummer months it is an agreeable retirement; but 
the ſoil all around it being a ſtrong clay, all the rain 
which falls in winter being detained on the ſurface, 
renders the ſituation very cold and moiſt, Add to this 
the want of good water and timber near the houſe, 
except the young trees, which have been planted by 
his Lordſhip. 

[dlefirey or * is a village on the Roman Mai- 
1 a on the very edge of Middleſex ; but it is 
chiefly noted for its ſituation, near Brockley-hill, by 
Stanmore, which affords a fine view croſs Middleſex, 
over the Thames, into Surry, Mr. Philpot, digging 
his canal, and foundations for his buildings, upon 
the ſpot of the old city Sulloniace, found many coins, 
irns, and other antiquities. They have a proverb 
here, relating to the antiquities :; 


Ny heart can think, nor tongue can tell, 
Ihat lies "tween Brockley-hill and Pennywel. 


Pennywel is a parcel of cloſes acroſs the valley be- 
yond Erockley-bill, where foundations are diſcernible, 
and where, they ſay, has been a city. 

About two miles farther weſt lies J/atford, a genteel 
marxet-town, 14 miles from London, upon the Colne, 
where it hath two ſtreams, which run ſeparately to 


Kickmerſwe;th. Several alms-houſes belong to this 
town, 
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town, and an handſome free-ſchool; built in 1504, 
and finiſhed 1700, by Elizabeth Fuller, widow ; ant 
in the church are ſeveral handſome monuments. The 
town is very long, having but one ſtreet ; at the en. 
trance of it ſtands — which is large 
and handſome, and belongs to Arthur Greenwoller, 
Eſq. Upon the river is a large ſilk manufactory, 
which is three ftories high, and has thirty-three (aſh 
windows on each fide ; it employs an hundred per- 
ſons, and belongs to Themas Deacon, Eſq; who lives 
in the town. 

Caſſioberry, the ſeat of the Earl of Eſſex, is ele. 
gant, The ſituation is the beſt in the county, upon 
a dry ſpot, within a park of large extent : the houſe 
is built in form of an Y: the middle and the eat 
wing is modern, and in good repair; but the wel 
wing is very old, and by no means correſponding 
with the other parts of the houſe. The front face 
the ſouth eaſt, and looks directly on the houſe in 
More-park, and which has a noble aſpect from Ca- 
fioberry-houſe. In the front of the houſe is a fine dry 
lawn of graſs, which, immediately after the heavieſt 
winter-rains, may be rode or walked on, as on the 
drieſt downs ; and a little below the houſe is a river, 
which winds through the park, and in the drielt 
ſeaſons conſtantly runs with a fine ſtream, afford- 
Ing great plenty of trout, cray-fiſh, and indeed molt 
other kinds of freſh-water fiſh. On the north and 
eaſt- ſides of the houſe are large wood-walks, which 
were planted by the famous Le Notre, in the reign 
of Charles Il. The woods have many large beech 
and oak-trees in them; but the principal walks 
are planted with lime-trees, and theſe are moſt 
of them too narrow for their length, and too regu- 
lar for the modern taſte, On the other fide of the 
river, the ground riſes to a conſiderable height, 
which affords an agreeable variety ; part of which 
being covered with ſtately woods, appearing at 2 
pro- 
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proper diſtance from the front of the houſe, have a 
fine effect to the eye. In ſhort, the whole ſpot (if a 
little more improved) would be one of the fineſt places 
near London. 

Near Caffioberry is a pleaſant ſeat, belonging to the 
late Lord Raymond, called Langleybury, now inha- 
bited by Sir Henry Gray, Bart. 

Rickmerſworth is a market-town, within three or 
four miles weſt of Watford. It gave birth to Sir 
Thimas IVhite, Merchant-Taylor of London, who 
founded Gloucefter-hall, and St. John's college in Ox- 
fird, Here are two alms-houles, one for four, the 


other for five widows. 


We viſited in this neighbourhood More-park, with 
a hne houſe in it, of the late Duke of Monmouth, 
ſtanding upon the fide of the hill, facing Caſſiaberry, 
on the other fide of the river. It has been allowed 
to be one of the beſt pieces of brick-work in England, 
exccuted by Sir Chriſtapher Mren; Sir Milliam Temple 
commends the garden as one of the beſt laid out in 
the kingdom. The Ducheſs of Monmouth, on whom 
it was ſettled by marriage, fold it in 1720, to Ben- 


iamin Hoſkins Stiles, Eſq; who built a ſouth front 


of ttone with colonnades, and an opening was made 
through the hill, that once obſtructed its view to- 
ward Uzbridge. A north front was alſo erected, and 
the hill towards J#/atford cut through for a viſta. 
In digging this hill, veins of fea-ſand, with muſſels 
in it, were found, It was fince in the poſſeſſion of 
the late Lord Anſon; but after his death it was 
purchaſed by Sir Lawrence Dundas, Bart. who ac- 
quired an immenſe fortune as commiſſary to the army 
in Germany, which procured him the title of a Ba- 
ronet : all of whom contributed to improve this fine 
place by a profuſion of. expence. 

Abbots-Langley, 21 miles from London, ſituated 
about three miles north of Caſſioberry, in a good air 
and ſoil, is remarkable for the birth of a Pope, Ni- 
chelas Brakeſpear, by the title of Adrian IV. The 
| Empe- 


0 


ſtands upon a Roman foundation. Roman coins habe 
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Emperor Frederic held his ſtirrup while he diſmount. 
ed, yet he ſuffered his mother to be maintained hy 
the alms of the church of Canterbury. 

We proceeded to Kings-Langley, ſo called, becauſe 
Henry III. built himſelf a houſe here, of which the 
ruins ſtill exiſt; and here was born and buried Ed. 
mund de Langley, Duke of York, fifth ſon of Edwart 
III. his wife _ youngeſt daughter of Don P- 
dro, King of Caſtile, was alſo buried here, and the 
tomb is in the church of this place. 

We next went to Hemp/ted, a little farther north, 
and about 22 miles from London, a bailiwick corpo- 
rate town. Eleven pair of mills ſtand within four 
miles of the place, which bring a great trade to it. 

A little north of Hempfled we turned weſt, and 
came to Great Barkhamfted, about 26 miles from 
London. It is a very ancient town, which for many 
hundreds of years has been one of the manors of the 
Crown, which granted to it many very ample pri- 
vileges. It is now annexed to the Dukedom of 
Cornwall. 

Barkamſted has evidently been a Roman town by 
the name of Durebrive; and probably the caſt]: 


been frequently dug up there. It is moſt pleaſantly emi- 
roned with high and hard ground, full of hedge-rows, 
paſtures, and arable, though fituated upon the ſouth- 
ſide of a marſh. In the time of the heptarchy, it was 
the reſidence of the Kings of Merica; and her 
Wightred, King of Kent and Merica, in the ye 
697, held a parliament, Here alſo King Ina's la; 
were publiſhed. 

The caſtle was judiciouſly ſet on the north- ſide of 
the town, on dry ground, among ſprings, and made 
exceedingly ſtrong by the Saxons. It was rebuilt by 
Moreton, Earl of Cornwall, brother to William I. and 
razed for rebellion in his ſon's time, and ſo, with 
the manor, fell to the crown. Aenry II. kept his 
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court here, and granted great privileges to the place. 
The caſtle was afterwards rebuilt, as it is thought, 
in the reign of King John; for the Dauphin of France, 
in conjunction with the barons, beſieged it, and the 
defendants ſurrendered not till they had the King's 
orders for it, 

When the caſtle was demoliſhed, a large houſe 
was built out of its ruins, which is beautifully fitu- 
ated, What now remains of it is but the third part, 
and the back of the great houſe ; for the other two 
thirds were deſtroyed by fire, in the reign of Charles 
J. It was in King James's time a nurſery for that 
Prince's children; and Prince Henry and Prince 
Charles were bred up there. In the time of the 
grand rebellion, Colonel Axtel, a parliament offi- 
cer, held it. It is now in the poſſeſſion of the Roper 
family. 

The corporation ſunk in the war between the King 
and parliament. In King Charles II. 's time an at- 
tempt was made to revive the charter; but it was dropt. 
This body politic is now reduced to a ſkeleton, like 
the caſtle, which is only to be known by its moats 
and walls, 

In this town was the famous interview between 
I illiam I. and the Engl; nobility, in his march to- 
wards London, after his victory over Harold. He paſſed 
the Thames at Wulling ford, and was going forward to 
St. Alban's, when the ſtout abbot Frederic ſtopped his 
march, by trees, Sc. till he could get the Englih 
nobility together ; and then he made him ſwear to 
keep inviolably the good and ancient laws of the 
kingdom ; yet he took away all their lands, and di- 
vided them among his hungry Normans. 

This town gives name to the deanry. 'The 
church is handſome, dedicated to St. Peter; it has had 
many chapels and oratories. On the pillars of the 
church are the eleven apoſtles, with each of them a 
ſentence of the creed, and St. George killing a dra- 
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gon on the 12th, Theſe were whitened over by t 


$454 w + 


zeal of the late times, and are not many years WS th: © 
come to light. 7 een 
The chapel of St. John is uſed only by the mae em; 
uſhers, and ſcholars of the free-ſchool. St. Lenau tor 
hoſpital was at the ſouth-eaſt end of the hi h- ſtret i From 
and St. James's hoſpital at the other end. he N 
grammar-ſchool was built by Dean Incent, of on 
aul's. It is a handſome brick ſtructure, with e, ar 
apartment at one end for the maſter, at the other mor 
the uſher and chantry-clerk. It was 20 years es 
building. ounties 
Tring, which is 21 miles from London, is a ſmall 11ndf 
market-town, ſtanding upon the extremity of HW: paſt 
fordſhire, next to Buckinghamſhire, eaſt of, and neu C 
the Itening- treet. ater, i 
It is a very ancient, and was formerly a Royal MHD of : 
nor; but now poſſeſſed by Mr. Gore, who has ma arks i 
a park of zoo acres, of which part is on the Chili i coun 
In it is a beautiful wood incloſed, lying cloſe to tefWithtan 
[kening-firect. Mr. Gore has beautified and wainſcottdWure wil 
the church in a molt elegant manner, and gives 20/8 Now 
per Annum for a charity-ſchool. The church i- 
handſome pile of building, with a ring of fix beats tc 
The chancel, wainſcotted by Sir Richard Anderſon, is char 
cent and capacious,and both are paved with free-ſtoneWWommor 
the pillars are painted; the pulpit and ſounding-boadWe!:. to 
are of fine inlaid-work, and an handſome veſtry if vicw © 
under the belfry. | e hou 
Among other monuments is a magnificent one u 
Sir William Gore and his Lady. d al 
The people of this place muſt be believed to Led, 
highly addicted to ſuperſtition, if we form our ner cal 
tions of them from the barbarity great numbers aM | i: r 
them exerciſed, in the month of April 1751, throud i: the 1 
the inſtigation of a publican, who fancied himielW-:/:, „ 
to be bewitched by one Ruth Osbourne, and her h 27; 4. 
band, two poor creatures ; whom, after ey 0-8; to / 
{tancs Wc ct. 
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unces of the moſt diabolical rage, under pretence 
f the exploded trial of ducking, they dragged about 
te length of two miles, and threw into a muddy 
tre2m ; through which ill uſage the woman died, 
nd for which one Collins ſuffered death. 

From Tring, I paſſed eaſtward, and came to Ga- 
ſlen-Little. This vill has Catwley-word and Jvingo- 
il; on the north-weſt, Aldbury Cliff on the ſouth- 
et, and Dunſtable Downs to the north. Here, a 
ommon of fine turf leads, under the Duke of Bridg- 
ater's ſhady park, to a moſt noble proſpect, of three 
ountics, worthy of the pencil of the greateſt artiſt 
1 landſcape. The variety of woods, cliffs, arable 
nd paſture lands, are charming. 

Cawley-word, belonging to the Duke of Bridg- 
ater, is a ſmall covert, a mile from hence, at the 
» of a hill, in Bucks, one of the greateſt land- 
arks in the ſouth of England, which overlooks 
counties. It ſtands as a monument to ſhew, not- 
ithſtanding all the modern improvements, that Na- 
ure will not be outdone by Art. 


Now I am on this ſubject, I ſhall juſt mention 


denley- lad ge, for a delightful retirement to a man who 
ants to deceive life, in an habitation which has all 
he charms nature can give. There is behind a large 
ommom of fine turf, bounded by a wood on the 
pelt, to which if one aſcend a quarter of a mile, he has 
view of Northa- .ptonfſhire and Warwickſhire, From 
e houſe, a ſemicircular proſpect of Bedford/hire, 
lidd/:ſex, and Bucks; a bended one towards [vings 
d {/dbury Cliffs, with the ſhady woods of the Dukes 
Leeds and Bridgwater ſeeming to hang over the ri- 
ulet called Bulborn. 


| 12 manor of Alabury lies north-eaſt of Tring, and 


the way to Gadeſden : it belongs to the Duke of 


I 


ede, whoſe father married the heireſs of the family 
Hide. Muniborough-hill lies in the way from Ala- 
ry to Little-Gadeſden, and affords an handſome pro- 


ect. 
Vol. II. H Aſpridge 
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Aſbridgeſtands near Aldbury, but in Bucks, an ancient “ ha 
manſion-houſe, and fine park, belonging to the Duke C5 
of Bridgwater *. It was a monaſtery founded by Ee 
mund Earl of Cornwall, fon to Richard King of the MI 7 

near 


Romans, for a new order of religious men, by hin 
firſt brought to England, called Bons Hammes, or ho. eam 


neſt men, from their modeſty and ſimplicity ; they here : 
wore a ſky-coloured habit after the manner of th“ P* 
hermits. The paintings in the cloiſters are preſery. “ 1 
ed from injury, except by the weather, and the whole M'""'<* 
ſo entire, that with the retired fituation, and all Her 
together, it gives the fulleſt idea of the ancient ſtateof alt 101 
religion of any in theſe kingdoms. a * 
Gadeſden is famous for the birth of John de Gadiſ n 4 
den, who flouriſhed in the beginning of the 14th cen- middle 
tury ; the firſt Englibman who was a court phyſician, gte, 
and of whoſe {:i!] Chaucer makes honourable mention ! 
in his Door of Phy/ic, prefixed to his Canterbury Tales; WM. the 
though Dr. Freind, from John's own books, will nat de 
allow him to deſerve it. There are ſeveral monuments WM ſiren 
in the chancels of this church of the Bridgwater f- in 
nuly ; whoſe finely ſituated ſeat and park at Afridy, A eithe 
formerly a royal houſe of pleaſure, and where Ed wh fo 
ward I. held a parliament in the 19th year of his other c 
reign, is in this pariſh, but in the county of Bucks, —A ve 
The Duke is lord of this manor, as alſo that of Great- WI 
Gadeſden. worth t 
I crofled over a ſlip of Bucks, which runs into WF 
ertfordſpire, between Aldbury and Kenſworth-Green, . .. 
lying a little ſouth of the road which leads from 110 
St. Alban's to Dunſtable, and is a ſituation ſurpri- | a 
lingly fine, about half a mile in length, a good tur, . u e 
and level, with //hipſnate Moods on the back of it, de ar 
and rows of high trees on the other fide. Nothing at te 
but ſky is tobe ſcen from it one way; and on the other | 1 


Thie place ſupplies Barkhamſtead, and all the neighbourhood, wita and van 
fewel, the inhabitants having no coals, except what they bring in wag this hat} 
gons from London, at 2 great expence, 


we 
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we have only a view of the top of a grove, at Mar- 
lzt-Cell., It ſeems to claim a preference of every 
place in the county for a cell; yet never had one on 
t: it comes very little ſhort of the famous Guy's cliff 
near J//arwick. There the ſhady grove, and rolling 
ſtream below it, made a beautiful ſcene for ſolitude : 
here the woods and trees afford ſhade enough, and 
the pure circumambient ether, with nothing in view 
but the tops of trees, would make an hermit think 
himſelf in another world. 

Here I came into the road, and ſo turned ſouth- 
alt for St. Alban's, through Flam/tead pariſh, where is 
a well-built and delightful ſeat of the late Sir Thomas 
Sanders Sebright, Bart. on a riſing ground in the 
middle of a park. It is called Beechwosd Manor, from 
the great number of fine beech-trees which were for- 
merly growing here, ſome of which are yet remaining 
on the ſides of the park. The ſoil of this park is, 
for the moſt part, dry, the ſurface being ſhallow, on 
a fireng or chalky bottom, which renders the turf 
very fine and ſhort, and very pleaſant for the exerciſe 
of either riding or walking. It was formerly a nun- 
nery for a prioreſs and ten nuns, independent of any 
other convent, and then called St. Giles in the Mood. 
A very ſerious inſcription in Flamſtead church, on 
a monument of one of the Taunders family, may be 
worth tranſcribing, as it certainly 1s a piece of ſound 
doctrine, in which every -Jiving man may find an 

He that looks hereon may conſider how fleeting 
al worldly comforts are, and how great a vanity 
It 15 to place his affection thereon. Such things 
there are as worldly comforts, it is true; but they 
ou-ht to be looked on as little Streams; and who- 
ever delights in them, more than in the FounTain 
om whence they proceed, may ſoon find them dry 
and vaniſhed, The truth of which he that wrote 
nis hath ſenſibly found; and wills others to place 
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their affections chiefly on that OBIECT oF Lors, 
which is unchangeable, and is the center of all true 
Joy and felicity.” 

Purſuing ſtill the ſame courſe along the great road 
we came next to St. Alban's, rich in antiquities, where, 
after the lapſe of ſo many ages, there ſtill remains 
very much of unqueſtionable antiquity to pratify 
the reſearches of the curious antiquarian, and where 
he is not under a neceſſity of reſorting to conjectures, 
often unſatisfactory to himſelf, oftener to his readers, 

This town roſe our of the ruins of Old Verulan, 
originally a Britiſh, afterwards a Roman ſtation. Con- 
ſiderable fragments of the Raman walls {till remain, 
although great quantities have been taken away at 
various times for various purpoſes ; ſometimes tg 
aſſiſt in erecting other buildings, ſometimes merely 
to repair the roads. Here Cæſar obtained a victory 
over Caſſibelan, and this was the ſcene of Boadicea's 
victory and cruelty, when ſhe maflacred 70,09 
Remans and Britons who adhered to them. 

The Raman bricks are of two ſorts; the red are gf 
a fine colour and cloſe texture, the others have a 
red caſe over a black vitrified ſubſtance. It has been 
conjectured, that the former were probably baked in 
the ſun, the latter burnt in the fire; but I doubt 
much if the ſun ever gives heat enough to anſwer 
the purpoſe. The black part reſiſts a file, and wil 
bear a poliſh “. 

The abbey-church is ſeen on an eminence, from 
whichever {ide you approach the town. This noble 
and venerable remain of ancient piety and religious 
magnificence, was happily preſerved at the diſſolu- 
tion, being purchaſed by the inhabitants of the town 
for 4c0/. It has been uſed by them as a church ever 
ſince, and has twice ſupplied a place for the courts 
of law, when the judges adjourned from J/:/tmin/ter- 


* See Sketch of a Tour into Derbyſhire and Yorkſhire, &c. 5. 
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vll, on account of the _ ; but it had a narrow 
eſcape, a few years ago, from falling a facrifice to 
avarice and mean-ſpiritedneſs. The repairs which 
had been made at different times were found expen- 
ſye, and a ſcheme was formed to pull it down and 
build a ſmaller church. 

This abbey, which was one of the mitred ones, and 
in point of rank and wealth was one of the greateſt in 
Errland, (and was thought not unworthy the accep- 
tance of Cardinal Molſey, after he had obtained the 
Archbiſhopric of York) was founded by Offa, King of 
the Aercians, in 793, on the ſpot where the bones of 
St. Alban, who ſuftered martyrdom in 293, were diſ- 
covered. The materials of the walls of Old Verulam 
have been employed in building the ſteeple and a con- 
fiderable part of the church, 

in the moſt eaſtern parts ſtood the ſhrine of St. 
Allen, which was adorned in the richeſt manner. 
The ſtone-ſcreen, at the communion-table is a very 
light and elegant piece of work, ſet up by Fohn de 
IVhctamflead, who was choſen Abbot in 1434; he 
took for his arms three ears of wheat, in alluſion to 
the name of the place from whence he was called, 
and they are carved in divers places in this ſcreen. 
The center is modern work, a crucifix which originally 
ſtood there, being removed. The braſſes of the grave- 
tones are all either broken or deſtroyed, except thoſe 
of one of the abbots in the choir, which are per- 
fect, the ſtone having been turned upſide down to 
preterve them from the ravages of the -parliament 
army, by which the others ſuffered ſo much. About 
ſeventy years ago the ſtairs were diicovercd, which 
(cad to the vault where the body of Humphry Duke of 
CHuceſler, uncle to Henry VI. was found in a leaden 
colin, preſerved intire by a pickle; that of his 
brother, the Duke of Exeter, was found at St. Ed- 
nend, in Suffolk, a few ycars ago, preſerved in 

3 the 
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the ſame manner, but was moſt ſhamefully mangle 
by the workmen and a ſurgeon there. 

The weſt end of the choir has a noble piece of 6, 
thic workmanſhip, for the ornament of the high |. 
tar. In the center of the nave is a remarkable re. 
verberation of ſound from the roof; which is paintel 
throughout with devices and the arms of the bene. 
factors, the colours of which, though certainly d 
ſome ages ſtanding, are remarkably freſh. The arm 
of the principal contributors to the repairs in the la 
century, after the havoc made in the civil wars, ar 
in the choir, 

At the eaſt end is a place which has been uſed a 
a ſchool, and is part of the church, but the commu- 
nication with the choir is cut off by a wall. Nex 
the weit-end of the church is the old gateway of the 
abbey now uled as a priſon, 

Between the abbey and Old YVerulam was a larg 
veep pool, now a meadow, which belonged to the 
caſtle of Kingſbury, ſituate at the weſt- end of the town 
where the King and his nobility uſed often to divert 
themſelves with ſailing in large veſſels, the anchors 
and other tackle of which have been found her, 
Upon thoſe occaſions they reſorted to the abbey, 
which was attended with ſo much expence to the 
monks, that they purchaſed the pool of King £Eagar 
and drained it. 

Earl Spencer has a houſe in the town, which was 
the old Ducheſs of Marlborough's. 

T is place has been the ſcene of many notable 
actions. Here the Earl of Lanca/ter, and others cf 
the nobility, ſtaid expecting an anſwer to their mel- 
ſage to that weak, miſguided Prince, Edward ll, 
requiring him to baniſh the Deſpenſers, to whole 
councils the oppreflions, under which the kingdom 
groaned, were attributed. The King returned a 
naughty anſwer, but was ſoon afterwards obliges to 
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Two bloody battles between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter were fought here; the firit in 1455, 
vhen the Duke of York, aſſiſted by the Earl of Har- 
wick, defeated Henry and took him priſoner ; the 
other ein 1461, on HKernard's-heath, when the Queen, 
aide by the northern Barons, defeated the Earl and 
retook the King, but ſtained the victory by the 
cru-Ity the exerciſed on the priſoners. 

he reflections ariſing from the fate of the many 
callant men, who Joſt their lives in the inteitine. 
teuds of thoſe days, are truly melancholy. T he 
malt ancient and ſplendid houſes were ruined, tlie 
kingdom ravaged, and the people equally oppreſſed 
whichever fide prevailed. Agriculture wes neg— 
lected, of courſe a ſcarcity enſued, and that pro- 
duced peſtilential diſeaſes, which compleated the mi- 
ſery, Nor were theſe the conſequences of that noble 


* 


compenſated by the ſubſequent advantages: the hor- 
tors of this war were occaſioned by a weak woman 
attempting to govern on one fide, and ambitious 
nobles ſtruggling for power on the other. The 
conduct of moſt of the leaders ſhews that they acted 
from that motive, or from a ſtill worſe, revenge. 

Near this place was Sopwel/ nunnery *, where they 
ſay King Henry was married to Anne of Bolen. In 
the heart of the adjoining corporation ſtood one - of 
Queen Eleanor's croſſes, demoliſhed by the inhabi- 
tants, 

In the neighbourhood of St. Aan's is Gorhambury, 
where is a ſtatue of King Henry VIII. with a col- 
lection of pictures worthy a traveller's curiofity. It is 
now the ſeat of the Lord Viſcount Grimſtan. But it 
will be ever remarkable for being the ſeat of a pater- 


be prioreſs of this nunnery was dzme Julian Berners, who pub- 
ulned a icarce book of hunting, hawking, fiſhing, and heraldry, 
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nal eſtate of that ornament of his country, for lege. The 

ing, Francis Bacon, created Lord Verulam, and Vance. 

count of St. Allan's, once Lord Chancellor of Ea 

land, who firſt revived experimental philoſophy. Mime, 

Thomas Meautys, who had been the ſecretary of tu che ab! 
wonderful man, and to whom he conveyed his eſtate The 
in gratitude, erected an elegant marble monument ae D 
him in St. Michael's church in this town, fitting nich 

thoughtfully in an elbow- chair. hand ſo 

At 

ſeat of 

The monument bears this inſcription : © WP 

Franſciſc. Bacon, Baro de Verulam, Sti. Albani Vm large, 
Seu nottoribus titulis, | very pl 

Scientiarum lumen, facundiæ lux, Havi 

Sic ſedebat. this 4 

Dar, paſiguam omnia naturalis ſapientiæ Alban $ 

Et civilis arcana etl toward: 

Nature decretum explevit, take in 

Com poſita ſolvantur, dne TWE 

An. Dom. 1626, tat. 66. Jerving 

Tanti viri mem, Thomas Meautys, ſuper/titis cult rds 
Defuntti admirator. | he 

from L 

* a 8 

Thus tranſlated: | 7 mia 

Francis Bacon, Paron of Verulam, and Viſcount ¶ boch cc 
St. Alban's ; or by his more known titles, The Lisi me ti 
of the Sciences, and the Law of Eloquence ; was tounano: 


accuſtomed to ſit. Who, after having unravelled , 
the myſteries of nature and civil wiſdom, fulfiiicerve: 
the decree of nature, That things joined ſhould 1 h 
looſed, in the year of our Lord 1626, and of vugoroug! 


age 0. 1 

To the memory of ſo great a man, this was erected Mun. 
Thomas Meautys, who reverenced him while livin Sunb 
and admires him dead. eld, d 


baron 


The 
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learn, The manor of Kingsbury was ſome time the reſi- 
1 Vince of the Saxon monarchs, whence its name. It 
Eda caſtle, which was kept up till King Stephen's 
. du time, when it was demoliſhed, and the fite given to 
f thut te abbey. 7 
eſtate, The Earl of Spencer has a feat here, built by the. 
nt fate Duke of Marlborough, upon the river Verlam, 
litt which runs through the garden; and who alfo built 
handſome alms-houſes at the entrance of the town. 
At Tittenhanger, near Colney, is a very handſome 
ſeat of Sir Henry Pope Blunt, ſtanding about a quar- 
ter of a mile north of the road. It ſeems to be very 
Vic barge, and the fields and meadows about it make it 
very pleaſant in ſummer. 
Having thus gone over the firſt part I propoſed of 
this country, which lies ſouth and ſouth-weſt of St. 
{lban's road, I ſhall now bend my courſe north-eaſt 
towards Hertford, and from thence north-weſt, to 
take in ſuch part of the middle diviſion as lies between 
the two capital roads on that fide of Hertford; re- 
ſerving that which lies eaſt of it for my return to- 
u vards London. 

The next town in my way is Hatfeld, 19 miles 
from London: it is a market-town ; but much more 
jamous is Hatfield-hiuſe, which lies near it; from 
whence King Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth were 


int boch conducted to the throne, having reſided here for 
Light Wome time. King James made an exchange of this 


manor in the 4th year of his reign, for that of Theo- 
ed Aal, as hereafter mentioned, with Sir Robert Cecil, 
(flo WW iccrvwards Earl of Salisbury, who built this magnifi— 
Id derent houſe, and made the vineyard in the park, 
Flug rough which the river Lee hath its courſe, adorning 
taat garden. There are two charity-ſchools in this 

ed Mon. 
e Sunbridge, which lies a little north-weſt of Hat- 
eld, deſerves to be mentioned, as it gave title of 
aon to the great Duke of Marlberougb; and be- 
Tix H 5 longed 
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longed to his dowager, a deſcendant of the family q 
Jennings, of this place. 

North Mims ſtands a little eaſt of Colney. Thy 
Duke of Leeds has a fine ſeat near the church, ln 
the chancel of this church lies the body of the gren 
Lord Samers, (whoſe ſiſter and heir married Sir 
feph Fekyll, maiter of the rolls) without any iner 
tion on his monument, in alluſion, as one would 
ſuppoſe, to his motto, Prodeſſe quam conſpici *. 

We come now to Hertford, the county-town, 2 
miles from London; a corporation governed by ten 
aldermen, out of whom a mayor is Choſen, and a re. 
corder. There are likewiſe ſixteen aſſiſtants, a town. 
clerk, a chamberlain, and ſome nobleman is gene- 
rally 'bigh ſteward. It is pleaſantly ſituated in: 
wholeſome air, and a dry vale, having a good weekiy 
market well ſtored with corn, and all ſorts of provi. 
ſions. It is very ancient, and is built in the form of 
a V, with a caitic in the middle of the two horns, 
It contains ſeveral ftreets and lanes, well filled with 
handſome nev-built houſes. In Edward III. 's time, 
it had petitioned to be diſburdened of the expence of 
ſending two members to parliament, on inability 
pay their repreſcntatives Wages ; but 21 Fac. I. they 
petitt: oned to be reſtored to their ri zht, and ſucceeded, 

There is a free grammar- ſchool for the children of 
this town, erected by Nichard Hale, Eſq; in King 
James I. 's reign. Ihe houle, being rebuilt a fey 
years ago, is a very good once. Of the five churches 
Hertfird once had, there are but two remaining, vis 
All Saints and St. jp 8. 

The river Lee was once navigable for ſhips as high 
as Hertfird, to which the Danes came by this river, 


It was the faſhion, five cr fix hundred years ago, to raiſe pc onderon 


monument $ W thuut any inst rig ons, it being iber n thought, that it cours 
at no time hereafter be nece!Tary, to tell the name f fo Alluſtrious 
ſonage; and to this TH fan 7 we owe our 299 rance of the names d 


many of the ſilent inhÞ.bicants of ſumptuous tombs, 
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in the reign of King Alfred, who having blocked 


them up in the fortreſs, which they haſtily erected 
there, deprived them of their ſhips, either by dam- 
ming up the ſtream, ſo as to force it to low over all 
the fat country adjacent, as ſome fay, or by cutting 
three new channels, as others report. But in what- 
ever way it was done, the river was ſpoiled, till with- 
in ſomewhat more than a century paſt, when, with 
great labour and expence, it was fo far repaired, and 
the navigation of it reſtored, that, as we ſee. at this 
lay, with equal conveniency to this city, and the 
county of . yo barges now come down from 
are, with malt and corn, into the Thames, and re- 
turn azain laden with coals.. 

Near Hertford is a ſeat called Balls, of the late Go- 
vernor Harriſon, now of the Lady V iſcounteſs-dows- 
ger Townſhend,, his only. daughter, ſituated on an 
hill, which commands a proſpect of the country round 

; 25 is likewiſe, in its neighbourhood, a ſeat of the 
C, very delightfully ſituated alſo, called Bricken- 
{:1-bary, left by the late Sir Thomas Clark to Thomas 
Iron, Eſq; repreſentative for Brecknockſhire, who 
married his niece. 

Karl Corper has an handſome ſeat near Herting- 
rib, in the neighbourhood of Hertford, built by 
dis father the lord chancellor of that name; who 
erected in the church- yard, by his mother's deſire, a 
tomb for her, with an inſeription to her honour. 

The manor of Gubbins, lies north of Hertford, 
near Hell-Har, and will be ſor ever famous on occa- 

1 of its being the family-ſeat of the great Sir Wo- 
% ore, lord chancellor of England in the reign of 
Emry VIII. which deſpotic monarch took off his 
cad, for refuſing to acknowledge his ſupremacy. 

\\ little nearer north, at F/ation, is Vatton ad- 
ball, the manſion-houſe of the Botelers, finely ſitu- 
ed on a riling ground, and watered with ſmall 
Rams, which fall into the Beaune, on the ſouth o 
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it. It ſtands in a park beautifully conſiſting of hill 
and vales, and eſteemed for as good timber as the 
iſland produces. About fixty years ſince, one tree 
was fold for 43/. Eighteen horſes were had to dray 
one part of it when ſlit; and out of it the cut-wate 
to the Royal Sovereign was made. There is a good 
free-ſchool in this village for poor children; with 
ſome of whom 5 /. is to be given apprentice. 

Stevenage is 31 miles from London, and lies north. 
weſt of Hertford. It is a ſmall market-town : the 
Church ſtands upon an hill, and conſiſts of a nave and 
two ailes, and the chancel hath a chapel on each ſide, 
In the ftceple is a ring of fix bells. Here is a good 
free-ſchool.. 

Ialkern is near it, north-eaſt, on the river Bear:. 
I mention it on account of poor Jane Wenman, who, 
ſome years ago, was tried for a witch, the laſt, 
we hope, that ever will undergo ſuch a trial in En- 
land; the old law againſt witches being repealed, 
Mr. Juſtice Powell got a reprieve for the poor crea- 
ture, after the jury had found her guilty, contrary 
to his directions. She lived ſeveral years afterwards 
on an allowance from the pariſh . The deluded 
wretch had been frightened into a confeſſion, that ſhe 
Was a witch; and thereupon was committed by dit 
Henry Chauncey, of Yardlybury, who would fain have 
had her retract, and pacify her accuſers. This gentle- 
man was one of the deprived judges of James II. but 
it is faid he never fat as judge but one day. He wrote 
The Antigquitics of HERTFORDSHIRE. 

It is reported likewiſe, that another woman being 


tried before Judge Powell, who, among other things 


* © have heard, (ſays a learned gentleman at Cambridge, a friend u 
this work) hat ſhe afterwards bec me potTefſed of a comfortable ſubſil- 
ence ; that ſhe did a great deal of good with it to the poor, and became 
as much th object of their eſteem, as ſhe had been of their deteftations 


The trial is a ſtriking inſtance of what can be done in the ſwearing v3) 


by willing witneſſes, It occaſioned a controverſy, in which, I chiak, 
Hr. Stcbbing ſignalized himſelf on the right fide,” n 
at 
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that conſtituted her a witch, had laid to her charge, 
That ſhe could fly; Ay! ſaid the judge; And is this 
tru: ? Do you ſay you can fly ? Yes, I can, ſaid ſhe,— 
g/ you may, if you will, then, replied the judge; 1 
have no law againſt it. And at the trial of Fane Men- 
nau, the court being full of fine ladies, the old judge 
very gallantly told the jury, They muſt not look 
out lor witches among the old women, but among 
the young.“ 

At Siffrvernes, in Codicote pariſh, in the year 1627, 
was a moſt prodigious walnut-tree, covering 76 poles 
of ground. The weight of the boughs at laſt cleft 
the trunk to the ground. Mr. Penn, then lord of 
the manor, had 19 loads of planks out of it; a gun- 
ſtock- maker at London had as much as coſt 10 J. car- 
nage: there were thirty loads more of roots and 
branches. This was atteſted by Edward Wingate, 
before a neighbouring juſtice of peace, to whom Mr. 
Penn declared he had been offered 50 J. for the tree. 

Hitchin is a market-town, lying in a bottom, out 
of any great road, diſtant from London 33 miles, and 
within three miles of Bedfordſhire. It is governed by 
a bailiff and four conſtables, and was formerly fa- 
mous for the ſtaple commodities of this kingdom. 
The church 1s large, 153 feet long, and 67 broad, 
dedicated to St. Mary. 1. conſiſts of the nave and 
two alles, with two chapels or chancels. The ſteeple 
has a ring of ſix bells, but is low, and diſproportion- 
ate to the chancel, In the north-aile window are 
paintings of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and of the 
Hur Cardinal Virtues; and, in the next north win- 
dow, the Beatitudes, The front hath the twelve 
apoitles round it; but they have been ſufferers from 
tae booted ſaints of Forty-one. There are many mo- 
uuments in it. A good free-ſchool, a charity ſchool, 
and eight alms-houſes, have been added to the town. 

| could not miſs taking notice of Hexton, on the 
norch-weſt edge of the county, next W 
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where was a battle between the Danes and Sarm, 
ſome remains of which arg viſible between this plac, 


and Luton, as large burrows, Sc. Half a mile 9 


the ſouth of this town, is a fortified piece of ground, 
called Ravenſborough-caſtle. The camp is a ſort o 
oblong, containing about 16 acres, the fortification 
entire. Nature has fo well ſtrengthened it, that 1009 
men may defend it againſt a great army: it is en. 
compaſſed with a valley, and a very ſtecp hill, inac- 
ceſſible by an army any-where but at the point af 
entrance, which is by a gradual aſcent of a quarter 
of a mile. 

The Beryſlade, an houſe then poſſeſſed by J 
Croſs, Eſq; though low, and in the dirt, is now ar 
agreeable ſummer-houſe ; which it owes chiefly t 
St. Faith's Mell, a fine ſpring at Ravenſborough. A 
moory -piece of ground, where the ſpring riſes, is cut 


into canals, which are ſtocked with trouts, many of 


them 22 inches long. Theſe, having been uſed to 
take their food from the maſter's hand, out of a boy! 
with a long handle to it, come rolling up to the ur. 
face. The bottom is white, either from chal!: 
fand ; and fo tranſparent, that every fiſh may be ſee 
that comes out of its hole. To preſerve them fron 
roping, the banks are wharfed, and in ſome p!ac: 
— with timber; ſo that the fiſh can ſ hans 
themſelves underneath; and a man muſt have his 
head and ſhoulders in water, who ſtoops down 9 
them. From hence the water feeds a large canal in 
the garden, ſtored with carp and tench ; and ther 
might be made baſons or canals to any dimenſions. 
Near Hexton is a ſquare Roman camp upon a pro- 
montory juſt big enough for the purpoſe, and under 
it is a fine ſpring. 
Lilli- hoo is a fine plat of ground upon an hill, wher: 
a horſe-race is kept. It lies a little ſouth of Heat 
juſt by the {ken:ng, 
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Near Pirton church has been a caſtle of the Saxons 


ron or Ner mans, with a keep. 

* [ proceeded next to Baldoch, fituated on the Iten- 
8 ing-/treet, as it leads from Dunſtable to Reyſton. It is 
ung, large market-town, 37 miles from London. It is 
re oe cmef note for its many maltſters. The church 
ation 21s in the middle of the town; it is an handſome 
1000 bieh-built edifice, with a ring of fix good bells. It 
_ has three chancels, but the two outward are rather 
* chapels. Among other conſiderable benefactions to 
_ poor of this place, Mr. John Minne gave 11,0000. 


to build fix alms-houſes, and purchaſe lands to raiſe 
nan annuity of 40s. a piece to every poor perfon ſettled 
/ "Win chem. The tening-ftreet, about Paldock, now 
appears but like a field-way. Between Baldck and 
a ſcleford it goes through an entrenchment, conſiſting 
of the remains of a Britiſh town, now called Milbury- 
jill, {ſcleford retains the name of the ſtreet, which 
Ann chis place paſſes a rivulet with a ftrong ford, want- 


_ Ding reparation. 
2 This ſtreet, quite to the Thames in Oxford/hire, 
„ Whcocs at the bottom of a continued ridge of hills, called 


the Chiltern, being chalk, and the natural and civil 


Foo boundary between the counties of Hertford and Bed- 
„, very ſteep northward. 

MF 45 the [htening-/treet and the Foſs traverſed the king- 
„ n from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, parallel to each 
1 ; other, and JYatling-fireet croſſed theſe quite the con- 
nr way with an equal obliquity, the Herman-flreet 
94 paticd directly north and ſouth, beginning at News- 
, at the mouth of the river Ouſe in Suſſex; and 
oro. ang on the welt tide of that river, through Radmil, 
* then through Lewes by Tsfield ; after which it ſeems 


o paſs over the river at SHarnbridge, and fo proceeds 
hore BY? £2/i-Grinftead ; but is loſt in paſſing through the 
great woods. Then through Surry it goes by Stane- 
ret, Croydon, Streatham ; and by its pointing we 
Ne conclude was originally deſigned to op the 
4 Dames 
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Thames at the ferry called Stangate by Lambeth, whey, 
it coincides with the J/atling-/treet. There the roy 
went, before London became conſiderable ; but, fine 
that period, the traces of the roads near that capiti 
have grown very obſcure. The original road peg 
haps paſſes through unfrequented ways near Endfult 
and Herman-ſtreet, which ſeems from thence to hay 
borrowed its name. 

On the eaftern fide of Endfield-chace by Buſh-hill, i 
a circular Britiſb camp upon an eminence, declining 
ſouth weſt. But the ancient road appears upon 1 
common on this ſide Hertford by Balls-park, ani 
paſſes the river below Hertford; then goes through 
Fare-park, and falls into the preſent road on this 
ſide Puntingford, and ſo to Roy/ton, where it croſſes 
the /kening-/treet, coming from Tring through Dur 
fable, going into Suffolk. Theſe are the principal 
places upon the two roads, which we thought fit to 
mention together. 

At Baldeck I croſſed the north road, and got int 
the third diviſion, next Cambridgeſhire and Eſſex; and 
when I have paſſed through it, I ſhall return ſfouth- 
ward, and take a view of ſuch towns lying on the 
eaſt ſide of the middle diviſion as I have not been at 
already. 

In the year 1724, between Caldecot and Henxwort), 
ſeveral Roman antiquities were dug up. Workmen, 
digging gravel for the repair of the great northern 
road, {truck upon ſome ſome earthen veſſels, or large 
urns, full of aſhes, and burnt bones, but rotten; 
near them an human ſkeleton, with the head towards 
the ſouth-eaſt, the feet north-weſt. Several bodies 
were found in the ſame poſition, not above a foot un- 
der the ſurface of the earth, and with urns, great 
or ſmall, near them, and pateras of fine red earth, 
ſome with the impreſſion of the maker at the bottom; 
alſo ſmall bottles of glaſs, (vulgarly called lacrymi- 
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„ich were properly enough placed in tombs, to 
„hic the ſurviving relations repaired for ſome time) 
npullas, a braſs tribulus, ſix ſmall glaſſes, two 
arge heads of a green colour, and other fragments. 
| wenit through the village of Afþwell, which ſtands 
ot for from Caldecot, on the ſource of the Rhee, by 
borders of Gambridgefhire, which breaks out of 2 
ack here from many ſprings, with ſuch force as to 
form a tream remarkably clear, but ſo cold, that it 
pes horſes not uſed to drink it. The water here 
bubbles out at as many places, and as abundantly, 
nd in juſt ſuch a bottom under an hill, as doth the 
n or Thames in Glouceſterſhire. In Domeſday Book, 
this village is called a borough, having 14 burgeſles, 
and a market; anciently alſo it had four fairs. Mr. 
Camden thinks the village Reman ; and at half a mile 
ſtance, ſouth of this ſource of the Rhee, is a ſpot 
of ground taken in by a Vallum, and generally thought 
to de one of the Ca/tra Exploratorum of the Romans; 
it is called Arbury Banks, and conſiſts of about 12 
acres; and Roman coins have been found here ; but 
ſtill it wants ſeveral requiſites for a Roman camp. The 
church has an handſome chancel, a nave, and two 
Jarge ailes, a lofty tower at the weſt end, with a ring 
of tix bells, and a chapel on the north fide of the 
chancel, 

| now come to Royſton, ſituated upon the utmoſt 
northern border of Hertfordſhire, inſomuch that part 
of it is in Cambridgeſhire, 37 miles from London. The 
felds about this town have upon almoſt every emi- 
nence a barrow, and they lie very thick by the Iten- 
inz-/trect, eaſt of this town. Here was a monaſtery 
founded in honour of St. Thomas d Becket, as alſo an 
hoſpital, both ſwallowed up in the diſſolution of 
Henry VIII. but the priory-church was purchaſed 
by the inhabitants, and made a pariſh church of. It 
contiſts of a nave, with an aile on each fide, and a 
lquare tower with a ring of five bells in it. 

The 
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The tovmn became populous, on erecting the pn 
ſent poſt-road through it, which before ran aloy 
the Herman-/treet, through Barkway to Bigglefwad, 
It is now a good toven, and well inhabited, and has: 
great corn market on /Yedneſdays, and is full of you 
inns. 

Two miles both ways of Rayſton is chalky vil, 
without trees or water; about Puckeridge it is ors 
velly : in other places adjoining are camps, and Rx 
man antiquitiess At Hadſtock is the ſkin of a Dani 
king nailed upon the church-doors, as reported. 

Royſton was a Roman town before Ræiſia built he 
religious houſe here. Roman coins have been du 
up near the ſpot. There ſeems to be the ſtamp d 
Roi ſia's croſs ſtill remaining at the corner of the inn, 
juſt where the two roads meet. 

And now I bend my courſe ſouthward, toward 
London. 

The church of r which lies among the 
hills, a little ſouth of Roy/ton, is obliged to Franat 
Lord Biſhop of Ely, once rector of it, who paved the 
chancel with free-ſtone, the area of the altar with 
marble, wainſcoted the walls, made it into the form 
of a choir, and cieled it with fret-work. It is a re- 
tory of great value. 

Duixwoed is a village, near which is Clothale, 1 
ſeat of Lord Saliſbury's. The preſent Earl lives more 
at this place, which looks like a large old-fafhionet 
farm-houſe, than at his fine ſeat, or at leaſt what 

might be made fo, at Hatfield. 

Barkway is a market-town. The church ſtands 
in the midſt of it, with an aile on each fide, and: 
tower with five bells, and a turret-clock. The crea 
tion of the world is painted on one of the windows. 
In one pane at top is a bodily repreſentation of the 
Deity, as a man in a looſe robe, down to his feet, 
with the globe before him, and the motto under, D. 


opere prime dici. The next pane has the ſame, with 
hands 
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ands expanded, ſtanding on the firmament, in the 
nidſt of the water; under which, De opere ſecundæ 
1%. The third has the ſame figure, among green 
recs and herbs; the legend loſt, and three other 
in order, under theſe. The painting of the 
'th is loſt, The fifth has the ſame figure, with 
;rds lying about it. A piece of the ſixth remains, 
ere fowls and beaſts are brought to Adam to be 
jamed. Another window, in the north aile, has St. 
ge Naying a dragon, a biſhop, &c. 
The Roman road, called Herman- -/treet, paſſes through 
ariſh of Amſly ; and all the way upon it we find 
mains of camps and ftations, exactly according to 
ie Itinerary, The caſtle, formerly nere, was ſaid 
o be built by Eu/tace Earl of Bologne, at the com- 
nnd of William I. and it is not improbable, that 
here were fortifications before. It conſiſted of a 
= or round artificial hill, yet remaining, with a 
ge and deep foſie about it; the mount, probably, 
nade ſrom the ditch. ohn 


0 
Danes; 


The barons, in King 7 
me, made another retrenchment ſouth of it, which 
rould contain a garriſon as numerous as the caſtle 
rould hold. 

The church was built in the reign of Henry III. 
2 is ſaid, out of the ſtones of the demoliſhed forti- 
feations made additional to the caſtle. It is certainly 
ery old, and built with a low tower in the middle, 
2nd two ailes. The chancel, perhaps, was rebuilt 
iti the materials of the keep, being of later date. 
It is large and lofty, and hath ſtalls, as if for a choir. 
Puntingford is the next town; noted for being a great 
horoughtare, It is 31 miles from London, and owes 
ts being as a town to the preſent poſt-road through 
The firſt mention of it is in the 
den of Edward III. who gave a market and a fair 

t is fituated in Lay/ton pariſh ; but has a cha- 
Dr. Seth Ward, Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
"wo died Fanuary 6, 1688, built a neat brick-houſe 
near 


ther their proviſions, and ha 
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near the chapel, for four poor men and four py 
women, who had lived handſomely, and came to d 


yer man- 
wn. 
o00r of 


cay through misfortunes ; each of which has twllM: ch, 
rooms below, and two above. Buntingford free-(chollcor. 
owes much alſo to the ſame worthy prelate, who H Here 
his education in it. He built, 1683, an hoſpital e. 
Haliſbusy, for ten poor widows of clergymen ; was WM: L 
benefactor to Lay/ton ; gave a good ſum of money li, the ! 
make 8aliſbury river navigable ; 6007. to be laid nas 
in land, for putting out three poor children appe the t 
tices, two out of Aſpenden, and one out of Laage 
alternately. In ſhort, the good biſhop ſeems to h (09 1 
thought, that the revenues he reaped from the churn in: 
ought to have ſome other more public deſignation ec 
than to lift out of obſcurity a private family. IV ti: 
told on the' ſpot, that his ſon was glad to accept - ar. 
humble ſubſiſtence. noory 
Braughing lies a little on the eaſt of the road, tt’ 
is thought to have been the Roman CeſaromagunWhc ii! 
ſituated 31 miles from London, as by Antonimus's [tins | 
rary. It ſtill has ſome ruins of its ancient eminence din 


giving name to the deanry, and the hundred. Oli #i!! 
the weſt fide of the Herman-flrect, now the road er q 


Cambridge, we find the ruins of a Roman camp. Til This 
church is an handſome building, and had a ring fron J 
five good bells, which are now increaſed to eight, bil: 
the bounty of the late J//illiam Freeman, Eſq; wins an 
delighted much in ringing. the 
Near the church-yard is an old houſe, at preſen ie car 


inhabited by poor families, which was given with ali 
ſorts of furniture for err They brought H Th 
a large kitchen, with ads 


TEE 


caldron, large ſpits and dripping-pan ; a large rouge. 

for merriment; a lodging-room, with a bride-beoWh:nr 
and good linen; ſome of which furniture was in vn : {: 
ing a few years ago. 2 g 


We proceeded through Puckeridge, a little ham | 
town, but a great thoroughfare, * the 
Er Mane 
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/rman-/treet, and came to Standon, a ſmall market- 
un. The church hath a nave and two ailes; the 
jor of the chancel is ſeven ſteps above that of the 
hurch, and the altar three ſteps above the chancel- 


001. 


Here we turned ſhort to the eaſt, to viſit Biſhop 
;rtfard, lying on the borders of Eſſex, 30 miles 
om Londom, William I. gave this town and caſtle 
the Biſhop of London, whence its prænomen; and 
ing Jahn ſeized and demoliſhed it, for the offence 
the then biſhop, who was one of thoſe who pub- 
11:4 the Pope's interdict againſt the nation. The 
„Hop was reſtored by the ſame prince, and ſatisfac- 
jon made him for demoliſhing the caſtle. The hill 


jr keep of the caſtle is artificial, made of earth car- 


i rhither, with a breaſt- work. at top, of ſtones and 
ortar. A bank of earth leads from it through the 


noory ground, on which it was ſituated, to the 


orth-calt. There is a large wall from the top of 
he hill yet remaining. The Biſhop's priſon was in 

ing in Biſhop Bonner's time; though all the old 

ildings are fince demoliſhed. But the caſtle-guard 
el paid by ſeveral places to the biſhop, beſides 
r quit-rents, 

This town is large, and well built. The road 
rom London to Cambridge, Newmarket, and St. Ed- 
, paſſes through a part of Heockerel, in which 
3 an exceeding good inn. Biſbap-Stortford is built 
n the form of a croſs, having four ſtreets turned to 

e cardinal points; and the river Stort runs through 


The chureh dedicated to St. Michael is lofty, and 
nds on high ground; it hath a fine ring of eight 
There were anciently three guilds and a 

antry founded here. In the church are nine ſtalls 
n 2 fide for a choir. On the north fide the church, 

z allery for the young xo of the ſchool, 
don ic dir 7% Hebart's (firſt Earl of Buckingham- 
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Hire of that family) arme, who was cducated then, 
and a great benefactor to this work. 

At the weſt end is another gallery, built a fo 
years ago, upon which is an organ; and it is obſcn. 
able, that there was an organ in this church fo lon 
ago as in the reign of Henry VII. A new font ſtand 
before it, with a pavement of black and white marhl, 


incloſed with iron rails. 


There are a g cat number of monuments in the 
church, particularly one in the north aile, for ſeven 
children of Edward Mappleſden, who died of the 
ſmall-pox. 

Several benefactions are beſtowed on the poor of 
this town, particularly two alms-houſes in Porter. 
ſtreet. But the greateſt ornament of the town is the 
ſchool, built about 7c years ago, by contribution of 
the gentlemen of Hertfordſhire and Eſſex, at the re. 
queſt of Dr. Thomas Tocke, late maſter, who al{y 
procured ſeveral ſums for completing it, from the 
young gentlemen educated here, When this gentle. 
man engaged in it, it was at the loweſt ebb of repu- 
tation; but he raiſed it to a great degree of fame, 
and conſiderably increaſed the trade of the town, by 
the bencficial concourſe that it brought thither. He 
revived the annual ſchool-feaft, and charged his own 
eſtate with a yearly preſent to the-preacher on that 
occaſion. He gave a chalice of 20/. value to the 


Church, and was a great benefactor to the ſchool 


library; which is a very good one, and was firſt ſet 
on foot by the reverend Thomas Leigh, B. D. who 
was vicar of the church, anne 1680. 

Every gentleman at leaving the ſchool preſents a 
book to the library. 

Hadham Parva ſtands a little north of Biſbop-Stort. 
ford, and is of chief note for being the burying- place 
of the Capels, earls of Ex. 

The manor of Rye, in the pariſh of Stan/ted-46- 


bots, is famous for the plot, called thence The * 
Vue 
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{- Plit, ſaid to be formed for aſſaſſinating King 


ele. in his return from Newmarket ; for which 


] then, 


a fn perſons ſuffered, and, among the reſt, the 
ober of the place, Rumball, a man of a daring and 
lo long pid ſpirit. The road from Hod/don, by the Rye- 
ſang ſe to Cheſterford, which forms a third way to 
nardl dee, is very pleaſant. 


; Hineſdin, ſeparated from Eſſex by the Stort, de- 
in te to be mentioned for being the reſidence 
eren te children of King Henry VIII. in whoſe hands 
of te then, on account of its good air, and vicinit 

London; and as the ſeat of Nobert Chefter, Eſq, at 
Fiogins, built within theſe few years, incloſed with 
parc. It ſtands upon a beautiful hill, overlookin 

; - meadows, the river Stort, and part of Eſſex, from 
10n a back front; from the other, it hath a proſpect 
ie fe. great part of Hertfordſhire, and is ſeen from Cheſ- 
0 2/0. common, on one hand, as St. Paul's is from the 


)00r of 

, 

er. 
Is the 


n the er. At the entrance of the avenue it hath a large 
entle. jon, through which runs a ſmall ſtream ; and there 
rcepu- 2 handſome plantation of trees, with variety of ſlopes, 


me, ned with ſtatues. 
n, we purſued our way directly ſouth, and came to 
He, or Sawbridgeworth Among ſeveral ancient 
OWN onuments in the church, is an handſome one erect- 
that to the memory of general Lumley, brother to the 
) the en Earl of Scarborough, with an infcription, greatly 
100'- Wh | Yonour, as follows: 
{t ft H re liech the Honourable Hxx R Luut v, Eſq; 
who ly brother to Thomas Earl of Scarborough ; who 
in every battle, and at every ſiege, as colonel, 
nts 2 Hutenant-general, or general of the horſe, with 
is Iilliam, or the Duke of /farlborough, in 


tort: Fenty campaigns, in Ireland, Flanders, and Ger- 
lace ory; where he was honoured, eſteemed, and be- 

ved, by our Own army, by our allies, and even 
A. the enemics for his ſingular politeneſs and hu- 
* unity, as well as for all his military virtues and 
Vouje Capacity, 


OT 
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capacity. He ſat a long time in parliament, y 


ways zealous for the honour of the crown, and 2 
the good of his country; and knew no party, hy In | 
that of truth, juſtice, and honour. He dicd , riory 
vernor of the Iſle of Ferſey, the 18th of October 172 | At l 
in the 63d year of his age.” g a ſea 

The manor-houſe of Piſhiobury, in Sabſworth 1228 
riſh, deſerves to be mentioned on account of its H 22 
rooms and remarkable ſtrength, though built Abo! 
Queen Elizabeth's time, It is fituated on a cet of 
ſoil, has handſome avenues to it, with the rink: fit 
Stort behind, which communicates with the canals i8Mins hi 
the gardens. iew of 

We then croſſed the country directly weſt Mr the 


Mare, ſituated 21 miles from London, on the rim 
Lee, in its courſe from Milford. The town {tand 
low, upon a level with the river. It is a place g 


pottom 
er, W. 
he wh 


great trade for all ſorts of grain, but chiefly ma eaſing 
which is conveyed in great quantities to Lenden, wil A lit 
the river Lee, and the new navigable canal; obus fe 


the barges bring back coals, &c. 
It conſiſts of one principal ſtreet a mile long, an 
other back ſtreets and lanes, At an inn in thi 
town is the famous great bed, whici is 12 feel 
ſquare, and lodged at once twelve butchers. and theit 
wives. They lay all round thus: two men, the 
two women, and ſo on alternately, by which mean 
each man was near no woman but his wife. 
Ware, being 21 miles from London, is the ſecon 
poſt-town from thence on the northern road. Th 
next is Roy/ton, 18 miles farther. Several alms 
houſes, and a free-ſchool, and other charities, belon 
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to this town. original 

Thomas Byde, Eſq; Lord of the manor, has an houqWonged 
pleaſantly ſituated in the park here, to which is an, an 
aſcent on every ſide ; alſo a vineyard newly planted er the | 
One late improvement, beſides many others, is a cuſpromote 
[ from the Rib, which by that means turns that (reamgWuto pr; 
Es through Vor. 
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hrough the park on the ſouth-ſide, which is a fine 
nurlery and protection for trouts. 

In the north part of the town was ſituated the 
priory, now in the poſſeſſion of the family of Hadſley. 
At Blake's-ware, the moſt eaſtern part of the parith, 
za ſeat of the late William Plummer, Eſq; with a 
ſtream, called the A/, on the eaſt front, which feeds 
canal and a garden by the river- ſide. 

About three miles from Ware is Young ſberry, the 
ſeat of David Barclay, Eſq; it is a plain neat edifice 
he ſituation very beautiful, on the brow of a wa- 
ing hill, ſcattered with trees. It commands a fine 
iew of rich incloſures, various from the inequalities 
f the country: in the vale, which winds at the 
bottom of the hill, Mr. Barclay has cut a large ri- 
er, which enriches his proſpect greatly, and gives 
ace ofthe whole a ſcene. of livelineſs, which, however 
malt leaſing, it could not otherwiſe poſſeſs. . 

n, MA little ſouth of Mare lies Amwell, a village fa- 
; anWnous for giving riſe to the New River; which, pro- 
zeding in a direct courſe by the church, receives a 
pring which flows with great abundance. It is 21 
miles from London; but the courſe of the river is 
2 teecomputed at 36. It was begun by Sir Hugh Middle- 
| their, who by the affiſtance of the city of London, and 
„ thenWby aid of an act of parliament, brought it to per- 
meanWection. | | 
The yearly profit of the- river has, ſome years 
ſeconſ20, been computed at 30, ooo. (at preſent, it is 

Ted to amount to more than double that ſum) and 
alm tie expence in ſupporting, and keeping it up, is 
belong to amount to half the profit. It was divided 
originally into 72 ſhares, one moiety whereof be- 
longed to private perſons, ſome companies of Lon- 
n, and the other to the crown: for King James I. 
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anted er the ſake of his Palace at Theobalds, was a great 
a culllromoter of it. The crown's moiety is ſince come 
dream private hands, whe however have no part of 
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the management; for the corporation conſiſts of 2 
of the proprietors of the firſt 36 ſhares “. 

The governors of the New River company agreed 
with the proprietors of the lands on the river Ly, 
for a cut of two cubit feet of water from the (aid 
river, at a certain rate; and, after the agreement, 
they told them they would double the price for a four. 
foot cut ; which the proprietors agreed to, not con- 
ſidering the great diſproportions of the two cuts, 
And this eut of the river Lee ſupplies the large 
ſhare of the New River water. 

We kept along the great road, through Hed. 
don (which is a confiderable market-town, and noted 
alſo as a thoroughfare), till we came to Broxbourn, 
which lies near it on the New River; a ſmall, but 
pleaſant village, ſituated on a riſing ground, having 
pleaſant meadows down to the river Lee. On the 
left-hand of the village is Broxbournbury, the ſeat of 
the Lord Monſon. Khe houſe is large, and neu- 
caſed with brick by Sir Matthew Lamb, not long 
before his death, It is ſituated in the middle of the 
park, which has lately been planted and beautihed, 
There are alſo new offices erected at a little diſtance 
from the houſe, in a quadrangle, on the ſame plan 
with the King's Mews. at Charing-croſs. They are 
placed behind a large plantation of trees, fo that 
they do not appear until you are near upon them; 
m” E at a convenient diſtance from the manſion- 

ouſe. 

The manor of Theobalds is in this neighbourhood, 
where formerly was built a magnificent ſeat by Lord 
Treaſurer Burleigh, who gave it to his younger ſon, 
Sir Robert Cecil, and he exchanged it for that of Hat- 
field, at the deſire of James I. who made it his ſport- 


The ſhares, forty of which are neceſſary to make a director, rt 
riſen, within the memory of many now living. from five to ſeventy 
ounds each; either the public ſhould inſiſt on their being content wit 
ſs than this vaſt gain, or encourage ſome other adventurers, 
ing- 
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ing-ſcat; and here ended his life. From this place 
Charles I. ſet out to erect his ſtandard at Nottingham. 
King Charles II. made a grant of it to George Monk 
Duke of Albemarle, and to his male iſſue, which 
filing in his ſon Chriſtopher, King William gave it 
to Milliam Bentinck Earl of Portland, in whoſe great 
erandſon, the preſent Duke, it ſtill continues. In 
the late civil wars, the palace was plundered and 
defaced ; and from a Royal reſidence it became a 
poor village. The great park, which was incloſed 


within a wall of 10 miles compaſs by King James, 


no converted into farms. The place is however 
populous, and the New River runs juſt by, and ſome- 
times through, the gardens of the inhabitants. In 
this neighbourhood Richard Cromwell, the abdicated 
protector, paſſed the latter part of his life, in a very 
private manner. 

Waltham-croſs is the next, and, as you enter Mid- 
deſex by the north road, the laſt place in Hertford- 
fire, ſtanding juſt on the edge of Middleſex. It is 
noted for, and takes its name from, the Croſs, built 
by King Edward I. in honour of his beloved Queen 
Eleauor, whoſe corpſe, in its way from Lincolnſhire 
to Meſiminſter, reſted here; and a croſs was built at 
every ſtage where it reſted, and Charing-croſs was the 
laſt, That Princeſs's effigies placed round the pillar, 
and the arms of her royal conſort, as well as her 
own, viz. England, Cajlile, Leon, and Poictou, are 
fill remaining, though much defaced, 
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Containing a deſcription of part of BUCK1NGHay- 
SHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, WILTSHIRE, and GLoy- 
CESTERSHIRE. ; 


IV. 


Now proceed to give an account of my next 

journey through part of Bucks, into Oxfordſhire, 
and ſhall touch upon ſome parts of Viliſbire, of 
which I have not yet taken notice. 

On the right-hand, as we ride from London to Lx. 
bridge, or to Colnbrook, we ſee Harrow ; the church 
of which ſtanding on the ſummit of an hill, and ha- 
ing a very high ſpire, they tell us, King Charles II. 
ridiculing the warm diſputes among Ba Critical 
ſcripturaliſts of thoſe times, concerning the Ji 
church of Chriſt upon earth, uſed to ſay, This was 
It. | 
From Uxbridge we proceeded on the road towards 
Oxford, and came to Beaconsfield, a ſmall town on 
the road to Oxford, full of good inns, and fituxted on 
a dry hill, famous for the reſidence of Mr. Edmund 
Waller, eminent for his poetical talents. 

Then we went on to Vycomb, commonly called 
High or Chipping Wycomb, trom Cwmm, a Brit 
word for valley. This is a large town, conſiſting 
of one great ſtreet, branching out into divers ſmall 
ones. It is full of good houſes and inns, being a 
great thoroughfare from Londen to Oxford. It ſends 
two members to parliament, and is governed by 2 
mayor, recorder, 12 aldermen, a town-clerk, &. 
The church is a large ſtructure, with a ſteeple not 
il} built, and the town has a free grammar-ſchoo|, 
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Not far from Mycomb lies Amerſham, or Agmon- 
d-/ham, a ſmall market-town, very ancient, ſituated 
in the Chiltern, a part of the country abounding with 
chalky hills, covered with woods and groves of 
becches; and which ſends members to parliament. 
It conſiſts of two ſtreets, which croſs each other at 
right angles. In the area, where theſe ſtreets inter- 
{-& each other, ſtands the church, which is the beſt 
rectory in the county. Here is a guild, or market- 
houſe built by Sir William Drake, being a brick 
ſtructure raiſed on pillars and arches, having at top, 
a lanthorn, and clock. A little beyond it you- go 
through Cheſham, a good market-town ; and like- 
wiſe Nendouer, a mean, dirty, corporate town, which 
ſends two members to parliament. Lord Trevor is 
lord of the manor, and the Earl Verney chief owner 
of the houſes. Near this place is Hel/-head, a (mall 
ſpring, which is the firſt riſe of the Thames. Ayl:/- 
bury, which is the largeſt and beſt town in the 
county, alſo fends two members to parliament. — 
It ſtands on an hill; but the country round it is low 
and dirty. It conſiſts of ſeveral large ſtreets, and 
has an handſomely built market-houſe, which ſtands 
in a kind of quadrangle. It has alſo a town-houſe, 
where the aſſizes and ſeſſions, and other public meet- 
ings of the county, are held. Proviſions are here 
cheap and plentiful, which is owing to the rich vale 
adjoining, It was a ſtrong town in the beginning 
of the Saxons time, and a manor royal in that of 
William I. who parcelled it out under this odd te- 
nurc, T'nat the tenants ſhould find Litter or Straw 
for the King's Bedchambers three times a year, if he 
came that way ſo often, and provide him three eels 
in winter, and three green geeſe in ſummer, 

Many of the poor here are employed in making 
lace for edgings, not much inferior to thoſe in Flan- 
ders: but it is ſome pleaſure to us to obſerve, that 
the Engliſh are not the only nation in the world, 

I 3 which 
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which admires foreign manufaQtures above its own; 
ſince the French, who give faſhions to moſt nations, 
buy and ſell the fineſt laces at Paris under the name 
of Dentelles d' Angleterre, or Engliſh laces. The E 
gliſh ladies are even with them in many inſtances; 
and particularly in refuſing to buy very rich ſilks, if 
they are not called moons. though many of thoſe 
bought for French are really made by Engliſh artiſt 
in Spital-fie/ds. 

All round this town is a large track of the riches 
land in England, extended for many miles almof 
from Tame, on the edge of Oxfordjhire, to Leigh 
ton in Bedfordſhire, and is called from this tewn, 
The Vale of Aylſbury. It is famous for fattening 
cattle and ſheep, and they very frequently ell ; 
ram here for breeding for ten pounds. Here it was, 
that, converſing with ſome gentlemen who under. 
ſtood. country affairs (for all gentlemen hereabouts 
are ers, though all the graſiers are not geutle- 
men) they ſhewed me one remarkable incloſed held 
of paſture- ground, which was let for 1400“. pr 
Annum to a graſier. 

Near this place lies Chiltan, famous for giving 

birth to that ſteady patriot the Lord Chief 2 
Crock, who ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the arbitrary mea- 
ſures of levying ſhip-money without the authority 
of parliament, 
South-weſt of Aylsbury, lies the market-town 0! 
Tame, ſituated on the ſide of a meadow, and almoſ 
encompaſſed with rivulets. It conſiſts of one long 
broad ſtreet. The church is large and fine, in form 
of a croſs; near which are the ruins of a priory. 

The river Tame falls into the Thames at Dorcheſi 
in Oxfordſhire. 

At the confluence of the Thame and I/ ſtands 
Dorcheſter, a town of note among the ancient K. 
mans, and in the year 634, was made a Biſhop's dce, 
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has a very large church, and a fine large ſtone bridge, 
of great length and antiquity. | 

In this vale of Aylsbury flouriſhed the great and 
ancient e of Hampden, for * ages, in the 
enjoyment of very large eſtates; moſt of them are 
now enjoyed by Lord Trevor, who has taken the 
name of Hampden. 

Eaſt of Aylesbury lies Tvingho, a village ſituated 

among woods, in a nook, or kind of peninſula, 
which runs in between Bedfordſhire and Hertford- 
pIre. 
We paſſed forward north-weſt through Vin flott, 
2 ſmall market-town, to Buckingham, which, though 
ſeated on a knoll, is ſurrounded by other hills, and 
watered on two fides by the Ouſe; which takes a 
dend round the caſtle hill. It is not a large town, 
but is a very extenſive pariſh, with ſome conſider- 
able hamlets in it. It was of note enough. in the 
time of Edward III. to have one of the ſtaples for 
wool fixed here ; when that great Prince, with a 
diſcernment beyond the genius of the age in which 
he lived, laid the foundation of that trade, which 
has ſince been carried to an amazing extent, by pro- 
hibiting the exportation of unmanufactured wool. 
The making of lace is now carried on here, as in 
other parts of this county; but the great reſort to 
Stetve is what enlivens the place. The church, 
which has been very ſpacious, is now in ruins, by 
the ſudden falling of the ſteeple upon the roof, which 
it beat entirely in, leaving the fide walls ſtanding. 
Happily no life was loſt. It is to be rebuilt on a 
round hill, where ſtood the keep of the caſtle ; of 
which this hill is the only veſtige. It will here 
form an object from Stow gardens. Buckingham ſends 
two members to parliament. 

It would have been inexcuſable, when we were 
here, if we had not made a viſit to Stow, hard by; 
2 village made deſervedly famous by the noble gar- 

ens 
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dens of the late Lord Viſcount Cobham, which noy e pa 
belong to his nephew Earl Temple, who has much caugh 
added to their beauty. The prodigiouſly long f. ner. 

cade to the garden is a compleat piece of new u. Mo 
chitecture by Mr. Matt, who firit diſtinguiſhel N comm 
himſelf by — the Pantheon in Oxford. ſtreet. water, 

The houſe is large, and extends in one line gf lawn 

front goo feet; but great part of the houſe has been WM vhich 
pulled down, and is rebuilt upon a very beautiful WM :+:rcr: 
and magnificent plan. The many beautiful paint. Adi 
ings, the works of the moſt capital artiſts, which Nis ver; 
are placed in different parts of the houſe, are truly WW ther © 
worthy the inſpection of every curious traveller; bu vel { 
the ornamented grounds are more peculiar than the WW :ijully 
houſe itſelf, They were many years the admiration ing w 
of all that viewed them, not only for their real are 
beauty, but the ſcarcity of other improvements of Fro 
the ſame kind in the kingdom, I ſhould obſerve, n 
that they were ſketched at firſt quite in the old ſtile Minds 
of broad ftreight gravel walks and avenues of trees, if ornam 
with regular waters; but many of theſe circum WF c:(cad 
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ſtances are much changed, and the grounds mo— 
dernized as much as they would admit. I ſhall give 
the few obſervations I made, in the order I viewed 
this beautiful ſcene. 

From the temple of Bacchus there is a pleaſing 
view down on the water in the vale, the temple of 
Venus on its banks, with ſome wood behind it; but 
the effect would be better were it quite backed with 
the dark ſhade of a thick wood. Paſſing a cave, or 
rather a root-houſe, dedicated to St. Auſtin, the 
walks lead to the pavilions at the park gate, from 
which the water is ſeen differently winding, in a 
very natural taſte, at the bottom of ſeveral paſtures; 
it is here as juſt an imitation of a real ſtream as can 
any where be ſ(cen. 

"rom Queen Caroline's pillar, the wood and wa- 


ter appear to advantage, and the portico of one 4 
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the pavilions, on the ſouth ſide of the gardens, is 
caught among the woods in a moſt agreeable man- 
ner, 

Moving down to the water, a common bench 
commands a view of a building that terminates the 
water, which is here large; but obſerve a ſmall graſs 
lawn ſcattered with trees, on the oppoſite banks, 
which breaks from the water into the wood ; it is 
extremely pictureſque, and the beſt part of this view. 

Advancing to the temple of Venus, the landſcape 
is very fine; the water fills the valley, (though ra- 
ther too regular in the bend) and the oppoſite hill is 
well ſpread with thick wood. The Rotunda is beau- 
tifully placed on a point of ground, with a project- 
ing wood behind it; and to the left, the temple of 
bacchus appears quite emboſomed in a thick grove, 

From the Shepherd's cave, the view of the Ro- 
tunda is extremely pictureſque : from hence the path 
winds by the water ; but the terminations of it are 
ornamented with ſtatues, and the regularity of the 
caſcades are in a very different ſtile from the Rotunda, 


and at once preſents a view of the moſt cultivated 


taſte, 

From the firſt pavilion, the view of the lake is 
very pleaſing ; it gives a bend, which forms a pro- 
montory of a beautiful verdure ſcattered with trees, 
between the bodies of which you command the wa- 
ter, Gardening ſeldom offers a more beautiful ob- 
ject, nor can it well be employed without ſucceſs. 
The extreme beauty of this part of the view will 
draw off your attention from the regular lawn that 
leads up to the houſe. 

From the temple of Friendſbip, the view of that 
of Antient Virtue, in a thick wood,. is fine; and 
when the wood. is enough grown to hide the houle, 
it will be yet better. 

The Palladian bridge is taken from that at Hil- 

15 ton; 
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ten; and the water here winds through natural mes. 
dows in a juſt taſte, 


From thence, as you mount the hill, the view u 


the left is extremely fine ; the water winds through 
the valley; one of the pavilions on the banks j; 
very prettily ſcattered with wood, and above the 
whole, the diſtant country terminates the ſcene, 
From the bench at the top of the hill, the view i; 
varied; here you view the Corinthian Arch, in u 
excellent ſituation z a proof, that ornamental build. 
ings may ſometimes be nearly diſtinct from wood, 
though the connection between them is ſo ſeldon 
broken without damaging the beauty of a view, 

From the front of the Gothic temple, the view 
are admirably rich; on one fide, the portico of the 
temple of Concord is beautifully ſeen in the wood; 
on the other, the ground has a varied ſlope into the 
valley, where the water winds in a very pleaſing 
manner; the pavilion is beautifully ſituated on it 
bank ; in front, a dark wood — the ſcene. 

Paſſing Lord Cobham's pillar, from whence is: 
view through a wood of the temple of Concord, you 
come by winding walks to the Banguetting-rom, 
from whence is a fine varied proſpect ; here the (+ 
rinthian arch appears to advantage. 

From hence you are conducted to the temple d 
Concord and Victory, and, in the way, paſs a mot 
beautiful, hollow, winding lawn; the brows of al 
the ſurrounding ſlopes are finely ſpread with wood, 
thick in ſome places, and in others ſcattered, fo 
to open for the eye to follow the bends of the lawn, 
which is every where different. The temple is e 
cellently ſituated on the brow of one of the hills 
and is a very fine building; it is an oblong, totally 
ſurrounded by a colonade of well-proportioned pil 
lars, and the architecture is light and pleaſant. Ii 
it is a room 42 by 25, ornamented with a ſtatue d 
Liberty, and ſeveral medallions in the walls, ſome 
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of which are extremely well executed, though the 
performance of a ſelf-taught artiſt, once a poor boy 
in Lord Temple's (tables. | 

The walk leads next to a ſequeſtered winding 

vale, finely ſurrounded with wood; and a ſmall wa- 
ter takes its courſe through it, broken by woody 
ilands, and a various obſcured ſhore. At the head 
is a grotto of ſhells, &c. which look down on the 
water in a pleaſing manner, and muſt be particularl 
beautiful when the woods and water are — 
which they are when Lord Temple ſups in it. Here 
is a ſtatue of Venus riſing from the bath; a pleaſing 
fzure, and the attitudes naturally taken, though not 
well imagined for exhibiting the perſon to advan- 
tage. 
The grove, on which the grotto looks, leads you 
to that part of the garden, called the Elyſian Fields, 
which are beautiful waves of cloſe-ſhaven graſs, 
breaking among woods, and ſcattered with ſingle 
trees; bounded on one fide by thick groves, and 
ſhelving on the other down to the water, which 
winds in a very happy manner, and commanding 
from ſeveral ſpots various landſcapes of the diſtant 
parts of the garden. From the temple of Ancient 
Virtue, you look down on a very beautiful winding 
hollow lawn, ſcattered with ſingle trees in the hap- 
pieſt manner, between the trunks of which the wa- 
ter breaks to the eye in a ſtile admirably pictureſque. 
Near to this temple, in a thicket, is the well-known 
ſatire, the temple of Modern Virtze in ruin. 

The ground continues extremely various and beau- 
tiful, till you come to the Princeſs Amelia's arch, 
from which you at once break upon a ſcene truly 
enchanting, being more like a rich pictureſque com- 
polition, than the effect of an artful management 
of ground and buildings. The lawn from the arch 
falls in various waves to the water, at the bottom 
of the vale ; it is ſcattered with trees, whoſe ſpread- 


ms 
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ing tops unite, and leave the eye an irregular com. 
mand among their ſtems of a double wave of the 
lake. The ſmooth green of the lawn, obſcured in 
ſome places by the ſhade of the trees, in other i. 
lumined by the ſun, forms an object as beautiful x 
can be imagined ; nor can any thing be more Pic- 
tureſque than the water appearing through the fore 
ground of the ſcene, thus canopied with trees, A 
break in the grove preſents a complete picture abo 
theſe beautiful varicties of wood and water : the 
Palladian bridge is backed by a riſing ground ſcat. 
tered with wood, and at the top of that a caftle, 
The objects of the whole ſcene, though various, an 
ſome diſtant, are moſt happily united to form a com- 
plete view, equally magnificent and pleaſant : the 
arch is a light and well-deſigned building. 

Upon the whole, theſe gardens have much to please 
the ſpectator : the new parts have a very happy vs. 
riety of ground; much of the wood is full grown 
and fine ; conſequently the ſhade, where wanted, is 
quite dark and gloomy, to a beautiful degree. The 
water, though not perfectly cured of its original 
ſtiffneſs, winds at the bottom of fine falling vallies, 
and its ſhores are well ſpread with wood ; an ad- 
vantage ſo great, that an inſtance is not to be pro- 
duced of a lake or river that is beautiful without an 
intimate connection with wood. The buildings are 
more numerous than in any grounds I know, and 
moſt of them are in good taſte, 

Going till farther northward from Buckinghan, 
we come to the following towns : 

Stoney Stratford is remarkable for ſtanding on the 
Roman cauſeway, called Watling-/treet. The prin- 
cipal manufacture in the town is bone-lace. 

Newport-Pagnell is a large, well built, populous 
town, ſeated on the river Ouſe, cver which it has 
two large ſtone bridges. It carries on a great trade 
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in bone-lace, and the ſame manufacture employs alſo 
the neighbouring villages. Here, and in the neigh- 
bourhood, a rich cheeſe is fold on the ſpot for 
eighteen pence a pound, and another ſort at ſix- 
ence. 

Oulney is a pretty good town, where alſo is car- 
ried on a manufacture of bone-lace. It lies on the 
extremity of the county, We muſt not quit the 
county of Bucks without mentioning Latimer, fituated 
25 miles from London. It is a noble ſeat, belong- 
ing to the Cavendiſh family, and has a fine park filled 
with deer. A clear ſtream runs through it, in which 
js great plenty of trout. The owner had lately the 
river drawn, when 500 brace of trout were taken, 
which, on an average, were ſuppoſed to weigh a 
pound each : many tench and carp were brought on 
ſhore, but were all again turned into the river, 
which, at each extremity of the lordſhip, is guarded 
by wears; ſo that, while they form pleaſing caſcades, 
they keep the fiſh within their bounds, 

We then returned to Buckingham, and followi 
the great road north-weſt, came to Brackley in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, ſituated on the river Ouſe, an ancient 
corporate town, in which are two pariſh churches. 
It is governed by a mayor and aldermen, and fends 
two members to parliament. , 


We next came to Banbury in Oxfordſhire, on the 
river Cherwell. It is a large market-town, under the 
government of a mayor and aldermen. It has a con- 
iderable trade, eſpecially in cheeſe, as all the coun- 
try round it is a rich Geng meadow- ground. This 
place returns one member to parliament. 

On the borders of this county, weſtward from this 
town, in Warwickſhire, was the famous battle of 
Edge-hill, fought between the forces of King Charles I. 
and thoſe of the parliament. 

Edge-hill lies at the weſt-end of the vale of Red- 
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horſe, and gives a moſt extenſive proſpect. It is flew 
to the north, and on the top, at Warmlington, is; 
ſtrong large entrenchment, ſaid to be Danifh, 

Welt of Edge-hill ſtands Shipton, a little town ij 
Gloucefter ſhire, which has a large market. 

We rode ſouthward to Deddington in Oxfordſhire, 1 
large town, with a very ſmall market. 

We turned a little eaſt, and came to Biceſter, 1 
ſtraggling indifferent town ; but remarkable for hay. 
ing had once a famous city in its neighbourhogd, 
called Alceſter, long ſince paſſed over by the plough, 
and where many Roman coins, ſtones, and other anti. 
quities are found. 

H/lip lying directly in our way to * we paſſel 
through it. It is remarkable for the birth of Eqwari 
the Confeſſor. 

From hence I came to Oxford, famous for ſeveri 
things, but chiefly for its being the moſt flouriſhing 
and conſiderable univerſity in the world. 

There has been a long conteſt between the tus 
Engliſh univerſities, about the priority of their foun. 
dations, which perhaps will never be decided. 

It is out of queſtion, that, in the largeneſs of the 
place, the beauty of ſituation, the number of inha- 
bitants, and of ſcholars, Oxford has the advantage. 
Yet it is juſt to ſay of both, that Oxford has ſeveral 
things as an Univerſity, which Cambridge has not; 
and Cambridge has ſeveral things in it, which cannot 
be found in Oxford. 

I ſhall preſent the reader with a liſt of the col- 
leges and halls in the univerſity of Oxford, together 
with a brief hiſtory of them; but muſt obſerve, that 
as it would exceed my limits to give an account of 
the particular benefactions by which their revenues 
and buildings are ſplendidly augmented, I ſhall only 
mention ſuch of thoſe bene factions as have been con- 
ferred within fo few years back, that they are not 

likely to be found in other writers. q 
1. Un- 
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1. UniversITY COLLEGE 


6 ſituate near the eaſt gate of the city. It is ſo 
ancient, that we are left in the dark as to the 
time of its foundation. T hat it was in being be- 
fore the year 721, is certain ; but how much ſooner 
is not evident. King Alfred could not be ſo properly 
called the founder of this univerſity, as the reſtorer, 
after the Daniſh devaſtations. In the year 1332, this 
college was recovered into a ſtate of liberty and in- 
dependency, by a ſum of money, which Miiliam of 
Durham had left for the maintenance of a ſociety of 
ſtudents of Oxford, from whom it was ſome time 
called Durbam- hall; and by other benefactions it in- 
creaſed to what it now is. It has a maſter, 12 fel- 
lows, 17 ſcholars, with many other ſtudents, amount- 
ing in the whole to near ſeventy. 

Before the very noble — of Dr. Radcliffe, 
it had one large, beautiful quadrangle, or ſquare 
court; the ſouth- ſide of which is divided into an 
handſome hall and chapel. In a niche before the 
ſaid quadrangle is a ſtatue of the late Queen Anne 
and in a niche on the inſide of the new quadrangle, 
fince built, is that of Dr. — but not extraor- 
dinary either of them. The King is vilitor. 

2. BALIOL-CoLLEGE ſtands in the north part of 
the town, in the ſuburbs. It was founded by Joh 
Baliol, father to the King of Scots of that name, and 
Devarguilla his wife. The former began it about 
the year 1268 ; the latter, after her huſband's death, 
completed it, and gave it a body of ſtatutes ; which 
was afterwards enlarged by Philip Somerville, a great 
benefactor to this college; but that body was after- 
ward: laid aſide, and a more advantageous one ſub- 
ſticuted in its room, Anno 150%, by the then Biſhops 
of //inchefter and Carliſle, This college has a _ 

er, 
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ſter, 12 fellows, and 18 exhibitioners : the whqly 
number of the ſociety amounts to about fifty, 

It has one large, ancient quadrangle, on the nor 
fide of wHlch is the chapel, and the library, furnif. 
ed with a very noble collection of books. Sir Thong 
Wendy gave his ſtudy to it, valued at 15004. Thy 
viſitor is the Archbiſhop of York, A very handſome 
addition has lately been made to this college, the 
expence of which was defrayed by the bounty 
Mr. Salmon, who by his laſt will bequeathed con. 


— to it. 
3. MerTon-CoBLEGE, ſituate on the ſouth-ſide 


jery no 
ower. 


he tow 
ing' s- 
Brom 
dard 
neſſuag 

riel- C 
etiring 
mew 5 


fellows, 

of the city, was founded by Malter of Merton, Bit ge 2! 
of Roche/ter, Lord High Chancellor of England. The Pt 
ſociety was firſt planted at Maldern in Surry, in 1274, 0:1 C 
and he transferred it to —_ anno 1277. This b. Q 
college has a warden, 24 fellows, 14 portioniſts, or hurch 
poſtmaſters, four ſcholars, two chaplains, and two ne 
clerks. The number of members of every ſort is ſeſſor te 
near 80. zonour 
The chapel is the pariſh church of St. John Baptil, mendin 
and as ſuch will be deſcribed among the other churches W'* that 
of this city. The inner large court or quadrangle of conſiſts 
the college is very beautiful; it has a well furniſhed taberde 
library and a fine garden. The viſitor is the Arch- * 
0 td 


biſhop of Canterbury. 
4. ExXETER-COLLEGE is ſituate on the weſt-ſide M for 


of the ſchools, in the north part of the town. It WI” ſtud, 
was founded Anno 1316, by Wolter Stapleton, Biſhop dir J 
of Exeter, privy-counſellor to Edward II. and Lord = 

ndl 


treaſurer of England, and named Stapleton- Inn; and N 
called Exeter-Collage afterwards, by Edmund Staffird = allo 
Biſhop of Exeter, who was a wile em to it. It has mole 
a rector, @ —— one bible-clerk, and two exhi- bulldin 
bitioners. The ſtudents of every ſort are about fifty. i 

It is one large quadrangle, now made regular and other (| 
uniform by the new buildings, to which the molt pport 
reverend Dr. Narciſſus Marſh, Archbiſhop of Armagh, Loc [1 
formerly a fellow of it, contributed 14001. It has 
very 
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bak ery noble front, over the gate of which is a ſplendid 
awer. The viſitor is the Biſhop of Exeter. 

north 5. Oxk1IEL-CoLLEGE, ſituate on the ſouth-ſide of 

ni. Noc town, was at firſt called St. Mary's-Ceo/ege, and 


bona WKin7's- College, and was founded Anno 1327, by Adam 
Te Brome, almoner to King Edward II. His ſon 
ſome Edward III. enlarging the revenue of it with a rich 


„the reſſuage, called 1. Oriele, it took the name of 
ty d -College. This fame Prince annexed to it for a 
etiting- place, in caſe of peſtilence, &c. St. Burtho- 


con- 

mew's hoſpital near Oxford. It has a provoſt, 18 
fide WF: 1lows, and 14 exhibitioners. The ſtudents of all 
Ws amount to almoſt eighty. It conſiſts of one 
The Wii ſome regular quadrangle. The viſitor is the 
274, o:d Chance lor. 
T his 6, Queen's COLLEGE is ſituate near the pariſh- 


, of church of St. Peter's in the Eaſt, It was founded 
two / 1340, by Robert Eglesfield, chaplain or con- 
rt is Neſſor to Philippa, conſort of King Edward III. in 
jonour of whom he called it Queen s-College, recom- 
11, ending it to her royal patronage and protection, and 
ches io that of all future Queens of England, The ſociety 
e of Wſconliits of a provoſt, 16 fellows, two chaplains, eight 
hed Wtaberders (ſo called from taberdum, a ſhort gown 
ch- WI iiich they formerly wore) and 40 exhibitioners, 
To theſe may be added the members of Mr. Mitchell's 
ſide cw foundation, hereafter- mentioned. The number 
of ſtudents of every ſort is above one hundred. 
dir Foſeph Williamſon was a ſpecial benefactor to 
[this college of late times, as Edward III. his Queen, 
Archbiſhop Grindall, and King Charles I. were before, 
as alſo was its late provoſt, Dr. William Lancaſter, in 
whoſe time were begun thoſe noble and extenſive 
buildings, which are fo juſtly admired; one fide 
whereot (in which are the library, the provoſt's, and 
other ſpacious and ſtately lodgings) is 327 feet long, 
lupported by a piazza, and adorned with ſtatues, &c. 
Lac library is long and lofty, very magnificent with- 
out, 
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out, and well furniſhed within. The new che h an 
and hall, anſwer the other fide of the college, pwer, V 
On the 24th of May 1733, the Right Hon. 4; the 
On ſlotuo, Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 4»*'* c| 
chancellor to her late Majeſty Queen Caroline, tu ry! 
mitted to the provoſt 1000 J. from her Majeſty, a thei 
Queen conſort, and patroneſs thereof, = fn”! |! 1+ © 
ing the new building; and her Majeſty's ſtatue j uiſite w 
erected there under a kind of temple, ſupported wilW"2-z'** 
pillars; but not to the advantage which the roy hapel, : 
munificence, and the good intentions of the colleg jfitor is 
deſerved, f the c 
And in the year 1739, Mr, Mitchel of Richmond lf oct 
an eſtate of 7500/7. per Annum to this college, the in. ation ot 
come whereof was to finiſh the eaſt end of its build.) che! 
ings on the plan laid down for that purpoſe, and afte In the 
that to commence a foundation of 8 fellows, at t near 
per Annum each, to be elected from the whole univer. iſhed w 
fity ; thoſe on the preſent foundation to be excluded, nd cha 
The fellowſhips to be vacated after 10 years enjoy aints of 
ment; as they are at Wadham, Worceſter, and Pen. with an 
broke colleges, after 20 years. The viſitor of thishMF* '5 hn 
college is the Archbiſhop of York. our hut 
7. NeEw-CoLLEGE, ſituate on the north-eaſt part plendor 
of the town, was at firſt called, The College of th 8. LI 
| Bleſſed Virgin Mary: It was founded Anno 1379, wP"* ©'): 
William of Wickham, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Lodi ]. 
High Chancellor, who alſo founded the college t — 
Aſterwal 


Wincheſter. It has a warden, 70 fellows, 10 chap- 
lains, three clerks, 16 choriſters, and one ſexton, 
together with many gentlemen commoners. 

Great additions have been made to the buildings d 
this college: beſides a third ſtory that was raiſed 
upon the two original ones of the great court, 4 
the ſociety's expence, Anno 1674, 2 added two 
ſtately and uniform wings, extending to the garden; 
their chapel is magnificent, ſolemn, and ſplendis 

| with 


f York, 
ellows, 
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ith an organ and choir. They have a very lofty 
wer, with a ring of fine bells; and under that 
nd the weſt-end of the chapel, a very handſome 
guare cloiſter, and a little garden within it. Their 
jbrary is well furniſhed with books and manuſcripts, 
nd their great garden laid out in form. The front 
eit is a range of iron paliſadoes, and a gate of ex- 
uifite work ; and at the ſouth-end they have a bowl- 
ng-green. Their hall, which is at the end of the 
hapel, anſwers to the magnificence of the reſt. The 
ifitor is the Biſhop of Vincheſter. The altar piece 
f the chapel has lately received great addition from 


picture of Auguſtin Carracci, repreſenting the ado- 
ve in WWF ation of the ſhepherds, and preſented to the ſociety 
ily the late Earl of Radnor. 

aft In the burſary is ſhewn the croſier of the founder; 
Tl © nearly ſeven feet in height, is of ſilver gilt, embel- 


iſhed with variety of the richeſt Gothic workmanſhip, 
nd charged with figures of angels, and the tutelar 
aints of the cathedral church of Winchefter, executed 
vith an elegance equal to that of a more modern age. 
It is finely preſerved, and, from a length of almoſt 
our hundred years, has loſt but little of its original 
plendor and beauty. A 
g. LincoLN-CoLLEGE, fituate in the middle of 
he city, was founded in the year 1429, by Richard 
ling, biſhop of Lincoln; who dying before it was 
ompleted, Thomas de Rotherham, Biſhop of Lincoln, 
afterwards Lord High Chancellor, and Archbiſhop 
f Y:rk, finiſhed it anno 1479. It has a rector, twelve 
ellows, twelve exhibitioners, and ſeven ſcholars, 
vith a bible clerk, beſides independent members. 
It has two ſmall ancient quadrangles, not very re- 
pular, The chapel is beautiful, and built by Arch- 
ſhop Williams, then Biſhop of Lincoln; the win- 
ows are curiouſly painted. 
The Lord Crew, Biſhop of Durham, ordered to 
ike place from Michaclmas 1717, the following be- 
— 


liver. 
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nefactions to this college, viz. 1. Twenty pound; 
year to the headſhip, and 10 J. a year to each of 6 
twelve fellowſhips for ever. 2. Ten pounds per, 
num for ever to the curates of four churches belonoin 
to this college. 3. He made up the bible-clerk's 
hce, and eight ſcholarſhips, 10 J. per annum each þ 
ever. And, 4. Settled, to commence from Lad 
Day, 1718, 20. per annum each on 12 exhibitione 
The viſitor is the Biſhop of Lincoln. 

9- ALL-SOULS-COLLEGE. Its front faces the high 
ſtreet. It was founded by Henry Chichley, archbifhs 
of Canterbury, for offering up prayers for all who ft 
in the wars of Henry V. in France. It has a wx 
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crimſon velvet, trimmed with gold-lace and fring, 
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den, forty fellows, two chaplains, three clerks, t. 
ſix — oY No independent ſtudents admitted. The 
Before the new buildings, it had two courts, Mer 
larger, a regular and ſtately edifice. The chapel niverſi 
very auguſt and folemn ; but the college now appe; It ha 
with a new face. | hich i 
Colonel Chriſtopher Codrington, governor of . pport. 
Leeward Iſlands, bequeathed to this college 10, ce grea 
6000 /. of which he ordered to be laid out in building the i 
a library, and the other 4000 J. in books for it, d ma 
bequeathed his own library to it beſides. This lib med! 
is 200 feet long within the walls, 32 feet and an Had a g 
broad, and 4e high; it has 11 large windows to ef R:c/ 
ſouth, and a Ms of 17 feet Wide at the caſt ene, 
and one at the weſt of the ſame dimenſions. It ie col 
fine Gothic ſtructure, ſo built in conformity to thefWWſ:n2ula 
chapel. Againſt the entrance, in a niche, is both (i 
ſtatue of the benefactor, with a ſuitable inſcription tram, 
(by Mr. Addiſon) to his honour ; which he forbid s alſo 
be mentioned on his monument; on which is only fately 
cut the word Codrington. | into ar 
Dr. George Clarke, in his lifetime, adorned thc Biſhop 
chapel of this college with a magnificent marble altar The 
piece, rich furniture for the communion-table ol (:yes 
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ound N Portman, Eſq; placed at the eaſt end a 
of etched reſurrection-piece, painted by Sir James 
per a arnhill; and the Hon. Doddington Greville, Eſq; 
long at the expence of finely painting the cieling- 
rk's o8-co, There are other additional ornaments, which 
ach nder it worthy the attention of the curious. The 


La or is the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

tionet 10. MaGDALEN-CoLLEGE, ſituate without the 
iſt gate of the town, was founded 1456, by William 
Patten, alias Wainfleet, Biſhop of Vincheſter, and 
ord High Chancellor. It has preſident, forty fel- 
ws, a ſchoolmaſter, thirty demies, an uſher, four 
haplains, eight clerks, ſixteen choriſters, and an or- 
nit, The whole number of ſtudents about 120. 
The new buildings to this college, which form a 
ts, Mey quadrangle, make it one of the fineſt in the 
el nirerſity. 

Ppee It had before two quadrangles, the innermoſt of 
ich is regular, conſiſting of a library and lodgings, 
upported by a ſpacious cloiſter. The chapel, and 


e high 
1biſhs 
ho fe 
4 Wy 
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„coe great tower, as alſo the little one in the weſt end 
icing the inner quadrangle, and the hall, were very lofty 
. and magnificent. They have an exceeding well-fur- 
Oran 


niſhed library, to which Col. Cadrington gave 10, oool. 
and a good collection of books. John Warner Biſhop 
of Rochefter, gave alſo 1co0l. towards it. The Mater- 
walks, as they are called, of Magdalen-College, make 
the college highly delightful ; they are an almoſt tri- 
anzular gravel-walk, fenced with hedges and trees on 
s the both ſides, ſurrounded on every part with a running 
po tram, and inclofing a large meadow. Their grove 
Ji "Fs 210 a fine ſpacious extent of ground, planted with 
ou ſtately viſtas of trees, one part of which is laid out 
into an handſome bowling-green. The viſitor is the 
e Biſhop of Wincheſter. 
tar The Roman Catholics beginning to re-eſtabliſh them- 
e a (lvcs in England, in the reign of King James II. 
nge made 


n half 
to the 
t end, 
t is4 
'0'the 


len 
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made a puſh for this college on the vacancy of a py. 
ſident. 

This ſociety, from repeated royal grants confirmel 

by parliament, and from their own ſtatutes, had u 
undoubted right of chuſing their own preſidents. Bu 
the King, by virtue of his royal authority and dif. 
penſing power, ſent a mandatory letter to chuſe ons 
Farmer their preſident. The fellows made a bold 
ſtand, and would not; but in the moſt humble man. 
ner preſented a petition, giving their reaſons why 
they could not, without a breach of the ſtatutes of 
the college and their oaths ; and proceeded to an elec. 
tion according to their ſtatutes, chuſing Dr. Hough, 
afterwards made biſhop of get ad. by King i. 
liam, King James was ſo poſitive in this affair, 
hoping, if he carried his firſt point, to get the bet. 
ter of all the colleges in England, that he went in 
perſon to Oxferd, and, in a paſſion, called them 1 
turbulent, ſtubborn college; Get you gone, ſaid he, 
Know I am your King, and will be obeyed. They on their 
knees pleaded their ſtatutes and oaths : And this wa 
the firſt noble ſtand the univerſities of England made 
for law and liberty; which was ſeconded by the ſeven 
biſhops going to the Tower, rather than read the de- 
claration for liberty of conſcience, which was de- 
ſigned in favour of the Roman Catholics. 

11. BRAZEN-NOSE-COLLEGE is ſituate in the mid- 
dle of the town, where ſtood an hall of the ſane 
name, and a monſtrous noſe. It was founded by 
Richard Smyth Biſhop of Lincoln, counſellor to Prince 
Arthur, and by Sir Richord Sutton, Knt. It was be- 
gun in 1509, and finiſhed 1522. It has a principal, 


twenty fellows, thirty-two ſcholars, four exhibition- 
ers, and about forty or fifty ſtudents beſides, 

It conſiſts of two very handſome quadrangles ; in 
the leſſer of which are the chapel and library, and 
under them a wide and pleaſant cloiſter, very com- 
pactly and elegantly built. The late principal, Dr. 
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le, erected, at his own expence, a very fine 
indow of painted glaſs, at the eaſt end of the cha- 
el, executed by the artiſt of York, who has been 
nployed by the ſociety of New College for the ſame 
arpoſe, The viſitor is the biſhop of Lincoln. 

12. CorPpus-CHRISTI-COLLEGE ſtands on the 
bath ide of the town, It was founded anne 1516, 
' Richard Fox, Biſhop of incheſter, Lord Privy- 
cal to the Kings Henry VII. and VIII. Hugh Ola- 
am Biſhop of Exeter, gave 6000 marks towards the 
viding, beſides lands towards endowing it. It 
25 a preſident, twenty fellows, twenty ſcholars, two 
lercks, two choriſters, and ſix gentlemen commoners. 

The ſtructure of the firſt court is ancient, but 
ithin-ſide very regular and handſome. The library 
ontzins a noble treaſure of books. Their gardens, 
hough ſmall, are kept very neat. But the moſt 
plendid part of this college is the ſtately row of 
odgings erected a few years ago by their late preſident 
Dr. Themas Turner, who moreover gave them his nu- 
nerous and valuable collection of books. The viſitor 
5 the Biſhop of //incheſter. 

13- CHRIST-COLLEGE. This college takes up a 
aſt extent of ground, and ſtands on the ſouth fide 
f the city, It was begun to be founded anno 1525, 
by Cardinal JYolfey ; but on his fall coming into the 
ing's hands, and thence called Xing's-College, his 
lajeſty, that he might not ſeem to found any part of 
his fame on another's bottom, called it Chri/t-Church, 
and made it an epiſcopal ſee anno 1541. Aftewards, 
ans 1543, he joined it to Canterbury-College, now 
called Canterbury- Quadrangle, and Peckwater- Inn, 
now called Peckwater-Court. However, the build- 
ings lay very incomplete for almoſt 100 years after, 
when Dr. Hryan Duppa, and Dr. Samuel Fell, deans 
of this houſe, and afterwards Dr. John Fell, biſhop 
of Oxford, ſon of the latter, at different times, by 
| the 
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the help of many generous benefactors, brought th 


buildings to ſurpriſing perfection. 

This foundation is numerous and magnificent, f 
a dean, eight canons, eight chaplains, eight ſinging 
men, eight choriſters, 101 ſtudents, beſides many a 
dependent members. The whole number about 100 


In the ſtately tower, in the front of the gate, hang 


the great bell called Tom; which was removed th 
ther out of the ſteeple of the cathedral, by Biſly 


Fell. It is 7 feet and an inch diameter, and 5 fv 
9 inches high; and weighs near 17,000 pound 


weight. This bell is tolled every night 101 ſtrok 
agreeable to the number of ſtudents in the colleg 
to give warning for ſhutting up the gates in the ci 
leges and halls in the univerſity. | 

The late Dr. Lee, by his laſt will, conſigned 


legacy of upwards of 20, ooo J. for the ſupport d 


ſeveral new and uſeful inſtitutions in the college. 
The buildings of this college are very magnificent 
The great quadrangle, which is very large, is fu 
rounded with a wide terrace, and has a fountain, 
much too ſmall, in the middle. Peckwater Duadrang 
is a modern and very elegant building; and ever 
other part of this collins is handſome and commo- 
dious. The cathedral is lofty, but by no mean 
deſerves particular attention. The hall is a vey 
large Gothic room, adorned with pictures of its bene- 
factors, and many of the nobility and perſons of for 
tune who have received their education in this cd. 
lege. The library, which forms one fide of Pa. 
water Quadrangle, is a very noble room of great 
length, very richly adorned with carving and ſtucco, 
and furniſhed with a very large collection of books, 
which have received great addition from the benefac- 
tions of many noble and eminent perſons, On tit 
ſtair-caſe, in a niche, is a very fine marble {ſtatue d 
Mr. Locke, formerly a member of this college. The 


picture- rooms are beneath the library, and filled up 
in 
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in 2 very elegant, judicious manner, Theſe are en- 
nched with a very ſine collection of pictures left this 
ollege by the late General Guiſe, among which are 
ſome very capital pictures of the firſt maſters. In a 
proper place behind tlie hall has been erected, within 
theſe few years, an anatomical ſchool, and apart- 
ments for the profeſſor, who muſt be a ſtudent of this 
college. It is a very neat, elegant building, and 
xceedingly well calculated for the intended purpoſe. 
Dr. Par/ons, the firſt and preſent profeſſor upon this 
eltabliſhment, reads lectures there at ſtated times very 
much to his own honour, and the benefit of the uni- 
verſity. Adjoining the college are thoſe walks called 
Chri/f-Church walks, very much reſorted to by the 
public. They form a grand and tranquil ſcene. The 
chapter have alſo, -at a great expence, improved and 
ornamented the adjoining meadow with gravel-walks 
and plantations along the banks of the Cherwel/ and 
the Vis; rendering the whole a truly pleaſant and 
delightful ſcene. The viſitor is the King. 

14. TRINITY-COLLEGE ſtands in the north ſub- 
urbs of the town, where once ſtood Durbam-College, 
founded, anno 1350, by Thomas Hatfield, Biſhop of 
Durham. At the diſſolution of abbeys, it running 
the common fate, Sir Thomas Pope, of Hertfordſhire, 
purchaſed it of thoſe who had a grant of it from King 
Elward VI. and obtained a royal licence to turn it 
into a college; which accordingly he did anno 1554. 
cal ey this name. It has a preſident, twelve fellows, and 
Pac welve ſcholars, inſtituted by the founder. Theſe, 
greufteith the independent members, amount to near 
een, iWeventy. 
ook, WF 1t has two quadrangles. In the firſt are the chapel, 
1cfac-WiMtiic hall, and the library. The chapel was rebuilt 
n te" 1693, and the work of it, both within and 
tue of without, is wonderfully elegant. The altar-piece is 
The ot c<dar inlaid ; the rails and ſcreen of cedar, and 
d uw! adorned with exquiſite carving. The roof is en- 

in Vox. II. N riched 


— 
—— 


The hall is neat, and adorned with good * ] 
| 
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riched with fretwork, and an admirable piece g 
painting, repreſenting our Saviour's aſcenſion. Th 
pavement, from the ſcreen to the altar, is of a bla 


Th 
4 RK 
Ierniz 


and white marble. The gardens on the eaſt fide Metraat 
the college contain about three acres of ground den 
They are divided into three parts: The firſt, wa Thc 
we enter from the grand quadrangle, conſiſts of ite, 

e und it 


vel-walks and graſs-plats, adorned with ever-greens, 
and the walls entirely covered with them, as thoſe He ſan 
other college-gardens generally are. Adjoining nd fo 
this, on the ſouth, js another garden, with fa en-pi, 


walks of Dutch elms; and, beyond, a wildernes, Which 
adorncd with fountains, cloſe arbours, round ſtoœ t is! 
tables, and other embelliſhments. At the entragl ieces. 
and end of the great walk that goes through then, {WW the 


are very noble iron-gates, which leave a proſpect cee A 
to the whole eaſt fide of the college. The viſitor pn! ſo 
the Biſhop of Vincheſter. Puckris 

15. Sr. JohN BayTisT's-COLLEGE is ſituated iof&ninen 


the north ſuburbs. It was founded anne 1557, by" thei! 


Sir Thomas White, Lord Mayor of London, in ti: On 
place where ſtood, before the diſſolution, St. Hub! 
zard's-Cellege, built by Archbiſhop Chichley. It clo. 
at preſent a preſident, fifty fellows, two chaplaing Herding 


an organiſt, five ſinging- men, ſix choriſters, and tw Ie 
ſextons. The number of ſtudents is about ſeventy, els con 
nd end 


It has two ſpacious and uniform quadrangles. The 


inner court was built by Archbiſhop Laud, and is ſhed 
very elegant. The eaſt and weſt ſides of it are ſu- m 
ported by noble piazzas, in the middle of which op! 
two portals finely fronted with pillars and carving, WF *<cPtec 
In one of theſe fronts ſtands a curious brazen ſtatue e fell 
of King Charles I. and in the other of his queen, with his 
The chapel, which has an organ and choir in h the < 
is very handſome, The library takes up the cat an, : 

Age eſt. 


ſouth ſides of the new quadrangle, and is well ſtored 


with books, manuſcripts, and valuable curioſities I lar 
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cce le gardens belonging to this college, which are 


THAIS x very confiderable extent, have lately been mo- 
1 black crnized at a great expence, and form a delightful 
ſide ofWF:troat, in the groves of it, to the contemplative 
ound: ludent. | 

which The hall has lately been fitted up in the modern 
f ge, with great elegance. The ſcreen is of Port- 
reens Ind tone, in the Janic order; and the wainſcot, in 
ole e ſame order, is remarkably beautiful. The roof 
ing und floor are proportionable to the reſt. The chim- 
ua er-picce is magnificent, of variegated marble, over 


-rneſs rhich is a picture of St. Fohn the Baptiſt, by Titian. 
ton: is likewiſe adorned with ſeveral other excellent 
tranel pieces. At the upper end is a whole-length portrait 


then, WW the founder; with Archbiſhop Laud on the right, 
Jo Archbiſhop Juxon on the left. On the north 
tor a ſouth ſides are thoſe of Biſhop Mew, Biſhop 


Puckridge, Sir William Paddy, Knt. and of other 
minent men, who have either illuſtrated this ſociety 
y their learning, or enriched it by their beneficence. 
n tte On one fide of this room is a ſingular curioſity ; 
| Bo 11arble urn, containing the heart of Dr. Rawlinſon, 
It hu acloſcd in a filver veſſel, which was placed here ac- 
laing Wording to the direction in his laſt will, 
d tw The benefactors have been very numerous, and no 
tr. Nes conſiderable. Sir Millium Paddy, Knt. founded 
Tel nd endowed the preſent choir, that originally efta- 
nd i iched by the founder having been diſſolved by the 


> ſup-MPanimous conſent of the ſociety, anno 1557. Arch- 
þ chop Land erected the ſecond court, its ſouth ſide 
vin, ccpted. Archbiſhop Juxen gave oo. to augment 
ſtatue he fellowſhips; Dr. Holmes, formerly preſident, 
ucen, tn his lady, gave 15,000/. for improving the ſalaries 
in hr the officers, and other purpoſes ; and Dr. Raws- 
a above-mentioned granted the reverſion of a 
torel Norge cltate in fee-farm rents. The college has like- 
ities. Pie largely experienced the beneficence of many 
's, K 2 others, 


The 
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others, who have liberally contributed towards Mixtcer 


Improvement of its building and revenues, yery 

Dr. Sherard, formerly canſul at Smyrna, who (88 Th. 
Auguſt 12, 1728, left his library and curioſities, whicu:dr: 
are very valuable, this college, beſides anotheWr21'2! 
conſiderable legacy. The viſitor is the Biſhop oF; * 
IWincheſter. large 

16. JEsUs-CorT TEO is ſituate in St. Michae!s e B 
riſh, It was begun, anne 1571, by Hugh Pri, 18. 


profeſſor of common law in this univerſity, prehber 
dary of Racheſter, &c. who defigned it particular 
for the benefit of his countrymen of Wales; but th 
endowment that gentleman made of it ſinking int 
nothing, Queen Elizabeth, anno 1589, gave ange 1 
charter at the ſociety's requeſt; and having fil-ſpourtec 
herſelf their foundreſs in the firſt, it is frequent) rhibit 
attributed to her. It has met with ſo many generoy 
contributors, that it is in a flouriſhing ſtate, andh 
a principal, nineteen fellows, eighteen ſcholars, wit 
many exhibitioners and independent ſcholars, : 
mounting in the whole to about ninety. 


fant 9 
chance 


It has two large handſome quadrangles, the inner 19. 
moſt very regular and uniform. The viſitor is th Jately « 
Earl of Pembroke. Thomas 

In the burſary is ſhewn a magnificent piece Me Put 
plate, the gift of the late Sir Wathin Williams Wyn zijt-hal 
alſo the ſtatutes of the college, moſt exquiſitely writ wfter-h 
ten on vellum, by the Rev. Mr. Parry of Hi eme 
upon Stour, formerly fellow, Merceſ 

17. WapHam-CoLLEGE ſtands in the north (it It he 
of the town. Its founders were Nicholas I udlun ſcholar 
of Mereficld in Samerſetſbire, Eſq; and Dorothy h | The 
wife, daughter of Sir William Petre, Knt. privy left it! 
counſellor to Queen Elizabeth. He formed the d this cc 
ſign, and died; and ſhe, in compliance with en io! 
death-bed requeſt, completed it. It was begun an univerf 
150g, and finiſhed 1613. It has a warden, hſtet «1p 


fellows, fifteen ſcholars, two chaplains, two 
xte 


rds the 


ho Ciel 
„Which 
anothe 


hop 0 


s Na 


P rice 
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(teen exhibitioners. The number of ſtudents of 
yery kind about fifty. 

This college has one large, regular, beautiful 
uadrangle. The chapel ſtands out behind the qua- 
I . . 
ſrangle to the eaſt, regularly anſwering to the libra- 
y; and its windows are finely painted. They have 
large garden, handſomely laid out. The viſitor is 
the Biſhop of Bath and Molli. 

18. PEMBROKE-COLLEGE is ſituated on the ſouth 
ide of the town. It was formerly an hall, and called 
r:adgate-hall. It was made a college by the muni- 
fcence of Thomas Teſdale, Eſq; and Richard Wight- 
wicke, S. T. B. with the licence of King James I. 
mo 1620. The members are at preſent a maſter, 

fourteen fellows, and upwards of thirty ſcholars and 
xhibitioners. It had its name from the Earl of Pem- 
broke, then chancellor. 

It has one handſome quadrangle, the front of 
hich is a regular, neat piece of building. A plea- 
fant garden alſo belongs to it. The vilitor is the 

chancellor of the univerſity. 

19. WoRCESTER-COLLEGE, This college was 
lately called Glouce/ter-hall : After the diſſolution, Sir 
Thomas White, Lord Mayor of London, built it, for 
the purpoſe of education, and called it St. John Bap- 
tijt-hall, though it ſtill retained the name of Glou- 
/ter-hall, till it acquired a collegiate endowment by 
the munificence of Sir Thomas Croke, of Aſteley in 
Ilrcefler ſhire. 

[t has now a provoſt, twenty fellows, ſeventeen 
ſcholars, &c. The whole number about forty. 

The buildings lately added, and the fine legacies 
left it by Dr. George Clarke, as by his will, will give 
this college, which had been in no very good condi- 
tion for ſome time, a very advantageous figure in the 
univerſity; and makes a very ſtately and ſplendid 
appearance, by the munificence of Mrs. Eaton, one 
vi the three coheireſſes of Dr. Biram Eaton, formerly 
K 3 principal 
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principal of this college, when Glouce/ter-hall. "Thi 
lady, who died October 2, 1740, left a very res 
eſtate, partly to her relations, and partly to act; of 
munificence; ſuch as the foundation of fellowſhig 
in Worcęſter-College, for the ſupport of which, and 
the erecting a pile of building for them, an eſtate d 


nd pro 
Jace lo 
tor 1 

The 
his fan 
ve hal 


700 J. per annum is bequeathed. The corpſe of this efticut 
lady was honoured by the attendance of the vice. pt their 
chancellor, and all the heads of houſes in the univer. 3 

their 1« 


lity. The viſitor is the chancellor of the univerſity, 

20. HERTFORD-COLLEGE, This is of a very lat 
erection as a college; for it was but in Septeniy 
1740, that his Majeſty's royal charter paſſed the 
broad-ſeal, to erect Hart-hall, as it was before called, 


are NON 
of Edam 
The vi 
verſity. 


into a college; to conſiſt of a principal, as beſo | ſh 
tour ſenior and eight junior fellows ; So that, at kal. And, 
the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton, the worthy principal, 1. 4 
after an oppoſition of ſeveral years, given by ſome che ton 
who ought to have afliſted his generous view, c- lde P! 
tained a point which lay very near his heart; though about t 
not till ſeveral of his worthy friends (who woull e me 
have contributed largely to his endowment, had it The 
been effected in their time) were demiſed, which muſt the int 
neceſſarily be a great diſadvantage to the good delign, 2. 
This college ſtands in the pariſh of St. Pace 
the eaſt. It is ſuppoſed to have had its name d one Ee 
Hart-hall from the firſt ſyllable of Elias lar Eee. 
turname, who was once owner of it. Valter Staple College 
een, Biſhop of Exeter, having bought it, converted beudes 
it, aun 1314, into an academiczl teminary, by the It m 
name of Stapleton-hall, and endowed it with mainte- ſands 
nance for twelve ſcholars, which he removed after- lince b 
wards to Exeter-College, on building the ſame ; and J \ 
then this hall reſumed its own name. It has a {ti Mary, 
pend or exhibition belonging to it of more than 16“ With © 
ter annum. Rut 
It conſiſts of one quadrangle, not very regular; and Nie. 
( 


the late worthy principal made ſeveral additions to it 
and 
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xd projected ſtill greater, which would have taken 


y A lace long ago, but for the reaſons above given. The 
actz 0 iſttor is the chancellor of the univerſity. 

»wſhin Theſe are the twenty colleges of which at preſent 
h, ls famous univerſity conſiſts. There are, beſides, 
ſtate ae balls, which are places unendowed, though not 
of thi ſects of exhibitions. The ſtudents in theſe ſubſiſt 
vice. their own charge, are under the government of a 


principal and vice-principal, and pay the former for 
their lodgings, &c. The principals of theſe halls 
are nominated by the chancellor, except the principal 
of Edmund hall, who is nominated by 2ucen's-College. 
The viſitor of the halls is the chancellor of the uni- 


verlity. 
| ſhall give a brief account of each of theſe halls : 


mi ver. 
rſity. 
ry late 
tener 
2d the 
alled, 


efore, 

t las, And, ; 

cipa 1. ALBAN-HALL is ſituated on the ſouth fide of 
(ome dhe town, and had its name from Robert St. Alban, 
ob. once proprietor of the place. It became academical 
* about the year 1230. There was lately no more than 
roa ene member, beſides the principal, in this houſe. 

ad 1 The front makes but a tolerable appearance; and 
muß the inſide not even that. 

* 2, EpmunD-HALL is ſituate in the pariſh of St. 


„„es in the eaſt; and has its name probably from 

one Edmund, a citizen of Oxford, proprietor of the 

„place. In the year 1557 it was purchaſed by Queen s- 

10 C:ege, and converted to its preſent uſe, containing, 
belides the principal, about twenty ſtudents. 

It makes one quadrangle ; on the eaſt fide of which 
ſands a very neat chapel and library, built ſome years 
lncc by the Reverend Mr. Stephen Penton, its principal. 

3. Sr. Mary-HALL, ſituate in the pariſh of St. 
Mary, has its name either from that church, which, 
with this hall, came to belong to Oriel-Callege, by a 
grant of King Edward II. anno 1325, or from Oriel- 
College, heretofore called St. Mary's- Hall. | 
It conſiſts of one quadrangle, not very regular. 


4 Dr. 
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Dr. Joh» Hudſn, principal, built here hand{qys 
lodgings at his own expence. There are about thin 
{tudents in it. 

4. NEW-INxN-H ALL is ſituate in the north-yel 


brifto; 
nn9 16 
an amp 
ufal a 


part of the town. It was called Tri/leck- Hall, fron. (ful 
two brothers, proprietors of it, of that name; oM.,:iche 
Biſhop of Hereford, and the other Biſhop of Rochen. Maodi 
Afterwards the founder of Neto- College bought it, u eaion 
gave it to that college, anno 1392, and from tha Some 
time it was called Neu- Inn- Hall. Lanuſc 

The building is ancient and irregular. Villian 

5. ST, Mary-MacpaLtn-Halr, ſituate nM; 4:4 
ATagdalen-College, was built by William Wainf, vom o 
Biſhop of I/inchefter, anno 1480, for a gramma-W.ncnta 
ichoo] ; but it having room for academical ſtudents, ir cou 
near forty of which there are at preſent, and ſom The 
additions having been made to it, it became an acz- orthy 
demical fociety. It enjoys fiftcen exhibitioners, fr its } 
of 51. per annum, and ten of 101. he firſt 

The front is the moſt conſiderable part of it; bu WW.,,.-C-, 
it has a pretty good library. The famous Earl oy, I. 
Clarendon had his education here. vined t 

Beſides the colleges and halls above named, there Wiz, jy, 
are ſome public buildings which make a glorious ap- Muxe o 
pearance. The firſt and greateſt of all is the Theatr, Wur thi 
a building not to be equalled by any thing of its kind here t 
and higneſs in the world. Sir Chriftopher Wren was alley, 
the director of the work. Archbiſhop Sheldon pail Wrrence 
for it, and gave it to the univerſity : There is much Warts of 
decoration in the front of it; and the inſide roof finely drary re 
painted and decorated, is never enough to be admired, This 

Weſtward of the theatre ſtands an elegant modem f Nov. 
edifice, called the AsRMOLEAN Mus #UM. Its front NPenefac 
towards the ſtreet is about 60 feet in length. l ich as 
grand portico is remarkably well fhniſhed in the Corin- WW himas 
thian order, with a variety of characteriſtical embel- WGenera 
liſnments. It was erected under the conduct of vir Reus, 


Chri- Over 
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Clriftapher Wren, at the expence of the univerſity, 
1s 1683, and about the ſame time repleniſhed with 
an ample collection of valuable curioſities, both na- 
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afal and artificial, by Elias Afomole, Eſq; This 
ſeful and entertaining repoſitory has fince been much 
nriched by many benefactors, particularly by Dr. 
Modiuard, who ſupplied it with an ineſtimable col- 
lection of foſſils. 

Some of its apartments are filled with the curious 
anuſcripts of Mr. Aþmole, above-mentioned, and Sir 
Valliam Dugdale; as likewiſe with the whole library 
f Authony Mood, the celebrated antiquarian. In the 
oom on the firſt-floor, lectures are read in expe- 
mental philoſophy. Underneath is an elaboratory, 
for courſes of chemiſty and anatomy. 
The BopLEIAN library is an ornament of itſelf 
orthy of this famous univerſity. I have not room 
or its hiſtory at large, but ſhall briefly obſerve, that 
he firſt wart Ar library in Oxford was erected in Dur- 
bam-College, now Trinity, by Richard Biſhop of Dur- 
bam, Lord treaſurer to Edward III. It was afterwards 
vined to another, founded by Cobham Biſhop of Min- 
trier, and both enlarged by the bounty of Humphry 
uke of Glouceſter, founder of the divinity-ſchools. 
But theſe books being embezzled, and the places, 
here they were depoſited quite ruinous, Sir Thomas 
Hadley, a wealthy and learned Knight, at a vaſt 
xpence, collected books and manufcripts from all 
darts of the world, and placed them in the old li- 
rary room built by the good Duke Humphry. | 
This great work was brought to effect the 8th 
df Nov. 1602, and has continued increaſing, by the 
penefactions of great and learned men, to this day; 
uch as Archbiſhop Laud, the Earl of Pembroke, Sir 
Lamas Roe, Oliver Cromwell, Selden, Sir W. Digby, 
zeneral Fairfax, Dr. Marſhall, Dr. Barkw, Dr. 
nolinſon, &. 

Over the porch, upon an handſome pedeſtal of 

K 5 black 
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black marble, ſtands the braſs effigies of the Earl of 
Pembroke, their noble and generous Chancellor, given 


by the late Earl, moulded by Le Sæur; alſo a very 


large collection of Greek, Roman, Britiſh, Saxy, 
Engliſh, and other coins, preſented by Sir Thomas Ry, 
and other hands “. And that indefatigable and learn- 
ed collector of books and manuſcripts, Dr. Tanne, 
Biſhop of St. Aſaph, who died December 12, 1735 
bequeathed the moſt curious part of his fine collection 
to this noble library. 

In the year 1740, by the death of Mrs. Crew, 
relict of George Crew, Eſq; an eſtate of 8ol. per Am 
is fallen to the head librarian's poſt, which before 
was very inconſiderable, though it acquired a conſtant 
reſidence. This was a legacy of the late Right 
Reverend and Right Honourable Nathanael Lord Crew, 
Biſhop of Durham, who was a great benefactor to 
Lincoln-College. 

The Schools form a magnificent quadrangle, 
The principal front on the outſide is about 175 feet 
in length ; in the center of which is a noble tower, 
whoſe higheſt apartments are appointed for aſtrono- 
mica] obſervations, and other philoſophical experi- 
ments. The inſide of this part muſt pleaſe every 
lover of ancient grandeur. Three ſides of the 
upper ſtory of the quadrangle are one entire room, 
called the picture gallery. This is chiefly furniſhed 
with valuable portraits of founders and benefactors, 
and of other eminent men ; as alſo with cabinets of 
medals, and caſes of books. It was wainſcotted by 
the munificence of Dr. Butler, the late preſident af 
Magdalen-College, and the late Duke of Beaufort. 
This room is, in reality, a part or continuation ot 


* Archbiſhop Laud, Wake, Browne Willis, Eſq; and the late . 
Cordon, of Baliol, a moſt worthy gentleman, who, always intending 
to depoſit bis collection here, took care to buy ſuch coins and books on 
the ſubject, as were wanting in this noble collection, by which means, 
and his own great judgment, he was enabled to make 2 vaſt and valuadi 
addition, 
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the Brdelian library. Under it are the ſchools of 
the ſeveral ſciences ; in one of which are placed the 
frindelian marbles; and in another, that ineſtimable 
collection of ſtatues, &c, lately preſented to the Uni- 
yerfity by the Counteſs of Pomfret. | 

The new, or RADCLIVIAN library, is ſituated in 
the midſt of an ample and ſuperb ſquare, formed by 
st. Mary's-Church, the ' ſchools, Brazen-Noſe, and 
{ll-Souls-Colleges, The building ſtands on a cir- 
cular arcade, which ſupports a ſpacious dome. From 
hence we paſs by a well executed flight of ſpiral 
keps into the Hbrary itſelf : this room, which is a 
pattern of elegance and majeſty, riſes into a capa- 
cious dome, ornamented with fine compartments of 
ſtucco. The pavement is of two colours, and made 
of a peculiar ſpecies of ſtone brought from the Hartz- 
Fere/# in Germany. It is of a pale reddiſh colour, 
and laid never to ſhew any ſigns of moiſture in the 
dampeſt weather. The room is encloſed by a cir- 
cular ſeries of arches, beautified with feſtoons, and 
ſupported by pilaſters of the Ionic order. Behind 
theſe arches are formed two circular galleries, above 
and below, where the books are diſpoſed in elegant 
cabinets. The compartments of the cieling, in the 
upper gallery, are finely ſtuecoed. Over the door, at 
the entrance, is a ſtatue of the founder, Dr. Rat- 
di fe, by Ry/orac, which is moſt advantageouſly view- 
eq from the point oppoſite to it in the laſt-mentioned 
gallery. In a word, the finiſhing and decorations 
of this edifice are all in the higheſt taſte. 

The firſt ſtone was laid May 17, Anno 1737, and 
the library was opened April 13, 1745, with great 
iolemnity, The librarian, according to the founder's 
appointment, is nominated by the great officers of ſtate. 

The late Charles Viner, Eſq; by his will, dated 
Dec. 29, 1755, left about 12,0007. to the chancel- 
lor, matters, and ſcholars of the Univerſity of Oxford, 
to c!tabliſh a profeſſorſhip, and endow fuch fellow- 

K 6 ſhips 
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ſhips and ſcholarſhips of the common law in that Not pur! 
Univerſity, as ſhould be adequate to the produce of WM ;iſcour 
his eſtate. This is the firſt inſtitution of the kind WM Comm 
in the kingdom; and in conſequence of the powers WW |umes, 
veſted in the Univerſity by this will, the very inge. Oth' 
nious and learned Dr. Blackftone & was appointed pro. Wl P;;ntin 


feſlor, with a ſalary of 20c/. a year; who publiſhel a parti 
a Diſcourſe on the Study of the pen; being an intro- The 
ductory lecture to the inſtitution, read in the public Wl {en by 
ichools Oct. 25, 1758, with the higheſt reputation rally o 
to himſelf, and honour to the inſtitutor's ſcheme, By 2 

The Univerſity had before, to wit, in Fuly 1758, By 
in convocation, determined to found a profeſſorſtip ¶ heads 
and two ſcholarſhips, in conformity to the will, the ¶ by the 


fellowſhip being reſerved till the reverſionary part of By t 
the bequeſt falls in. At the ſame time the convocz- Wl leges it 
tion made a ſtatute for inrolling the late Charles Viner, "The 
Eſq; among the public benefactors of the Univerſity, ¶ keeper 

Purſuant to the directions of Mr. Viner's will, the WM fine, t 


profeſſor is to read one ſolemn public lecture on the ¶ mainta 
Laws of England, in the Engliſh language, in every WM about | 
academical term; and yearly one common courſe of lh at thei 
lectures, conſiſting of bo, at leaſt, on the Laws of Wl whole 
England, in Engliſh, during the univerſity term time, ¶ numbe 
with ſuch intervals, as that more than four lectures ll to the 
hall not fall within a week. Theſe lectures are to be Wl their ſt 
read gratis to the ſcholars of Mr. Viner's foundation; ¶ reſpect 
but ſuch gratuity may be demanded of other auditors Bur 
as ſhall from time to time be ſettled by the degree I mutt 
of convocation. The gratuity now ſettled is four Wi ſerve, | 
guineas for the firſt courſe, two for the ſecond, but Wl in the 
nothing for any further attendance. dom of 
In this introductory lecture Dr. Blackflone has Bi upon t. 
ſhewn the utility of a general acquaintance with the WW which 


municipal laws of the land, to perſons in various Bey: 
ftations of life; and ſome reflections on the propriety ¶ Upon 
Study, 


* Now Sir William Blackflene, Knt, one of the judges of the court 


ot Kirg's Bench. ve 


of 
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of purſuing this ſtudy in our Univerſities. See the 
giſcourſe itſelf. He has ſince publiſhed moſt valuable 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, in four vo- 
lumes, quarto. 

Other curious things in Oxford are, the Clarendon 
Printing-houſe, the Phyſic Garden, &c. all worthy of 
a particular deſcription, had I room to give it. 

The Univerſity is governed by a chancellor, cho- 
ſen by ſcrutiny or collection of votes; he is gene- 
rally one of the firſt noblemen of the kingdom. 

By an high ſteward, choſen by the chancellor. 

By a vice-chancellor, who muſt be one of the 
heads of a collegey recommended to the Univerſity 
by the chancellor, 

By two proctors, choſen annually, out of the col- 
leges in rotation. 

"The other officers are the public orator, and the 
keeper of the archives, beadles, virgers, &c. In 
fine, the number of officers, fellows, and ſcholars, 
maintained by the revenues of this Univerſity, is 
about 1000, and the number of ſuch ſcholars as live 
at their own charge, is uſually about 2000; the 


| whole amounting to 2000 perſons, beſides a great 


number of inferior officers and ſervants, belonging 
to the ſeveral colleges and halls, which have each 
their ſtatutes and rules for government, under their 
reſpective heads, with fellows and tutors. 

but though 1 have ſaid ſo much of the Univerſity, 
| muſt not quite forget the City. Let me then ob- 
ſerve, that before Baliol- College they ſhew the ſtone 
in the ſtreet, which marks the place of the martyr- 
dom of Archbiſhop Cranmer and Biſhop Ridley, then 
upon the banks of the ditch, without the city walls, 
which went along where the theatte now ſtands. 

Beyond the river, ſtood Oſney-abbey, founded 1129. 
Upon the bridge is a tower, called Frier Bacon's 
9'udy, from that famous and learned monk. 

Over another bridge, on the J, we went to ſee 

Rewly- 
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Rewly-abbey, where ſome ruins ſtill remain, turnez Only 
to a common brewhouſe. 


wor 

Of the caſtle remains a ſquare high tower, by the 2 oh 

river- ſide, and a lofty mount, or keep, walled Pig 

top, with a ſtair-caſe going downward. vert, i 

The W/hite-friers was a Royal Palace; and ner le of 

a green called Beaumonts, they ſhewed us the botton Mhc:utifi 

of a tower upon the ſpot where the valiant Richard, yilaſters 
was horn. * 


The principal bridges are, 1. Magdalen-bridn, ¶ execute 
over the Chertuell; being (oo feet in length an nanner 
conſiſting of 20 arches, by which we enter the ton dean of 
from London. 2. Fligh-bridse, in the weſtern ſub— The 
urb, over the Js; conſiſting of three arches, ade Hi 
leading into Gloucefter ſhire, &c. 3. Folly-bridge, x bears at 
it is commonly called, in the ſouthern-ſuburb, on {Wine t 
the ſame river; over which, through a gate and tower WM former! 
known by the name of Frier Bacon's Study, is the [with a 


Abingdon road, which leads to divers parts of Te- ;iver 
ſhire, &c. This conſiſts of three arches, and is, WM ;tcrno' 
like the reſt, built with ſtone, which luckily abounds curious 
in this neighbourhood, The 


A ſurvey has lately been taken by an able engi-Wl belong. 
neer, in conſequence of a propoſed plan for making Wl ice, w 
a navigable canal from the Severn at Stourport, wor inne 
have its courſe by Finbury, acroſs the Tame to the verſity, 


Maidenhead inn, from thence to Leominſter in He- in org 
fordſhire, Preſteign in Radnorſhire, and to Erecknicl, Wl choir-1 
to join the river Uſe. were p 
The city of Oxford, with its ſuburbs and liberties, painted 
conſiſts of 14 paniſh-churches ; dern h 
1. St. Mary's. ? (8. St. Mary Magdalen. cious, 
2. All Saints. 9. St. Peter in the E. examin 
3. St. Martin's, or Car fax. | | 10. Holiwell. we ma 
4. St. Aldate's, or St. Tole's = St. Giles's. flood v 
5. St. Ebb's. | 12. St. Thomas's. altar a 
6. St. Peter's in the Bailey. | | 13. St. John's. Sir He 
7. St. Michael's. J 14. St. Clement's. door, i 


Only 


nly 
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Only four churches belonging to theſe pariſhes 
are worthy obſervation, viz. All Saints, St. Peter's, 
dt. John's, and St. Mary's. 

he church of All Saints, ſituated in the High- 
ft, is an elegant modern ſtructure; much in the 
ſyle of many of the new churches in London. It is 
deautified, both within and without, with Corinthian 
pilaſters, and finiſhed with an Attic ſtory and balluſ- 
trade, The cieling, altar, pulpit, &c. are finely 
executed. The ſteeple is remarkable, in the modern 
manner. Its archite& was Dr. Aldrich, formerly 
dean of Chrift-Church. 

The church of St. Peter in the eaſt, ſtanding near 
the High-/treet, was built by St. Grymbald, near 800 
years ago; and is reported to be the firſt church of 
tone that appeared in this part of England. It was 
formerly the univerſity church ; and even at preſent, 
with a view of aſcertaining their original claim, the 
Univerſity attend ſermons in it every Sunday in the 
afternoon during Lent, The tower and eaſt-end are 
curious pieces of antiquity, 

The church of St. John (which is alſo the chapel 
belonging to Merton-College) is an auguſt Gothic edi- 
fice, with a tower, in which are fix bells. Its choir, 
or inner chapel, is the longeſt of any in the Uni- 
verſity, that of New College excepted : it had once 
an organ, yet without any regular inſtitution for 
choir-ſervice, before the preſent ſtalls and wainſcot 
were put up. There is ſomething elegant in the 
painted glaſs of the eaſt window, which is of a mo- 
dern hand. The antichapel is proportionably ſpa- 
cious, and was Originally much larger ; for if we 
examine the outſide of the church, towards the weſt, 
we may perceive the arches filled up, which once 
ſtood within, and made part of the nave. Near the 
altar are the monuments of Sir Thomas Bodley, and 
dir Henry Saville. On the right hand of the choir- 
door, is that of the late warden, Dr. JYynile, and 

his 
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his ſiſter, which is prettily executed; and not fx 
from the north door of the anti-chapel is a buſt au 
inſcription to the memory of Anthony Wood. Thi 
church, as we are informed by Hearne, was built in 
the year 1424, but it does not appear by what be. 
nefactor. 

The church of St. Mary, in which the public fer. 
mons of the univerſity are preached on Sundays and 
holidays, conſiſt of a nave and two ailes, with a ſpa. 
cious choir or chancel, which is ſeparated from the 
nave by an organ with its gallery. The tower, 
with its ſpire, is a noble and beautiful fabric, 18 
feet in height, and richly and beautifully ornament. 
ed with Gothic workmanſhip, and appears to great 
advantage at a conſiderable diſtance. Indeed, the 
Oxonians have reaſons for inſiſting ſo often in the 
poetry on the hundred ſpires of the place. It con- 
tains ſix remarkably large bells, by which the pro- 
per notice is given for ſcholaſtic exerciſes, convoca- 
tions, and congregations. 

Without the town, on all hands, are to be ſeen 
the fortifications erected in the late civil wars, 

As to the city, though the colleges make up two- 
thirds of it, and are ſtilf elbowing for more room, yet 
it is large and regular; the ſtreets are ſpacious, clean, 
and ſtrait; the place pleaſant and healthful “; the in- 
habitants genteel and courteous ; and, taking it all 
together, and including the grandeur and endoy- 
ment of the colleges, their chapels, halls, libraries, 
quadrangles, piazzas, gardens, walks, groves, Ge. 
it muſt be conſidered as the fineſt univerſity in the 
world. 

On the left-hand, on the other fide of the river, 
the laſt remains of God/fow nunnery are ſituated 
among the ſweet meadows. Here fair Roſamond had 


* An act has been obtained for pulling down gateways, new paving 
the fireets, &c, &e. 
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ot N markably fine tomb; but before the diſſolution 
ſt n nce could her aſhes reſt, whoſe beauty was thought 


r 
— 


Tha %, as one ſays, even after death“. 

ilt u he advancement of learning was by no means 

it be. e grand object of theſe famous foundations, fo 
nuch as praying for the founders ſouls ; hence ſome- 

e ſer. nes, in the ſtatute of election, the preference is 

anden to one in prieſts orders. 


 {pa- Ge was made an epiſcopal fee in 1541, when 
n the er: King, the laſt abbot of Oſucy, was elected Bi- 
wer, op. Here are two charity-ſchools, one erected by 
186 Wc Univerſity for 54 boys, the other by the city, for 
nent. e boys and girls. The city and univerſity ſend 
great Nich two members to parliament, The city is go- 
the erned by a mayor, high ſteward, recorder, four al- 
1 the ernen, two bailiffs, a town-clerk, and 24 common- 
con- Wrouncil men. The magiſtrates are ſubject to the 
pro- Wice-chancellor of the univerſity in all affvirs of mo- 
oca- Nioent, even relating to the city; and the mayor for 
ne time being, takes an oath before the vice-chan- 
ſeen Nrellor to preſerve the privileges of the Univerſity. Ox- 
rd gives the title of Earl to the family of Harley. 
wo- This place was for many years advantaged by 
yet Nie neighbourhood of the royal court, while ſeveral 
ean, W125 of England, being taken with the fine ſituation 


— "—— _—————_——— — — — ——¶ůp ů — TY 
. 


t all A very noble infirmary has alſs been erected by the truſtees under 
Pr. Radciiffe's will, which, perhaps, may in time render this Uni- 


OW. e 25 eminent in its phyſical ſtudents, as in every other branch of 
les, cience. 
27 From the ſame ſource, I mean Dr. Radcliffe's eſtates, a very fine 


the O'ſervatory has been erected, and a moſt ſuperb apparatus furniſhed, for 
atronomical enquiries and inſtructions. To which are added ſtipends 
and apartments for a profeſſor and ſcholars. 

ver, ne new bridge, which is not quite finiſhed, is deſigned by Mr, 

Cher, and will be, when completed, a very handſome ftone edifice, 


ted indeed, from the new pavement and the conſequent improvements; 
had the new buildings; the ſpirit of improving which prevails among the 

C.terent colleges z the removal of the market-place ; and other ob- 
ving eructions, Oxford has a moſt magnificent appearance, and may, very 


al, boaſt o# being the firſt Univerſity in the world, 


of 
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of Woraftock, made their palace there the place of thi Thc r 


ſummer retreat. nod n 
Dr. Plett allows it to have been a royal houſe The v 

ſince King Alfred; and a manuſcript in the C d the 

library confirms it; and that Henry I. was not the 


enric 

founder of it, but only rebuilt it. As for Henry Ilie, bu 
who kept his fair Roſamond in it, he made on unging: 
ſome additions to it, for the entertainment and (hc D 
curity of his beautiful miſtreſs. Notwithſtandig nes 
which, the Queen, having got acceſs to her in c himſe 
King's abſence, as tradition informs us, diſpatchi 's K 
her by poiſon, : ne; ant 
When I was firſt at J/oodfiock ſome years ago, I preſent 
ſaw part of the old palace, and the famous labyrinth orthy a 
of fair Roſamond; but theſe are now deſtroyed. Hu Hole pi 
bathing-place, or well, as it is called, is left; a qu cur 
drangular receptacle of pure water, immediately M.rkma: 
flowing from a little ſpring under the hill, owe. baſeme 
ſhadowed with trees; near which are ſome ruins ol: gretch 


walls and arches. King Ethelred called a parli»W,ods be 
ment here. It has been a royal ſeat, as I have aid legant 
from moſt ancient times. Henry I. incloſed the park. chess 
croſs this valley was a remarkably fine echo, that wolle re{t, 
repeat a whole hexameter, but impaired by the remoui en ou 
of theſe buildings. A ſtately bridge of one vaſt ar: of i 
leads along the grand approach to the preſent caſtle; Mo a ſo 
and a caſcade of water falls from a lake down fone: 0dio1 
{tone ſteps into the canal that runs under it. o the ey 
The new palace of Blenheim is a vaſt and magnit-Mhreens, ©: 
cent pile of building: a gift of the public to the hignWhjetts, 


merit of John Duke of Malborough *. ountry, 
. jouſe is: 
* « Blenbeim is a pile raiſed at the expence of the public, and mean' ban the 


be great and magnificent; yet every thing that the occafion called d 


. . „„ 
might, and would have been effected, had not the execution fell '9 d. 
miſerable an architect as Vanburgh, whoſe buildings are monument: ate of 
the vileſt taſte.” Young's Six Weeks Tour. baucer 1 


It may not be improper to add, that this hoyſe may be ſeen evzry af 
(Sunday excepted) at three o'clock, but at no other hour, Th 
0 


„ The 
Keeedingly 
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f thn The roof is adorned with a ſtone balluſtrade, and 
700d number of ſtatues. 
ſe eu The very lofty hall is painted by Sir James Thornhill, 
Cann the cieling by La Guerre. The rooms are fine- 
ot tre enriched with marble chimney pieces and furni- 
re, but more by the incomparable paintings and 
angings ; which latter repreſent the principal glories 
the Duke's life. Among the pictures, are many of 
vbens's beſt and largeſt pieces; that celebrated one 
f himſelf, his wife and child, among others: Van- 
he's King Charles I. upon a dun horſe, of great va- 
ue; and the famous loves of the gods, by Titian, 
preſent from the King of Sardinia. The gallery is 
orthy admiration, lined with marble pilaſters, and 
hole pillars of one piece, ſupporting a moſt coſtly 
nd curious entablature, excellent for matter and 
orkmanſhip, the window-frames of the ſame, and 
baſement of black marble quite round. Before it, 


„„ $ ſtretched out a moſt agreeable proſpect of the fine- 
1 oods beyond the great valleys. What is of the moſt 
fac egant taſte in the whole houſe, is of the late 


utcheſs's own deſigning. The chapel is equal to 
r0u08V!: reſt, The garden is a very large plat of, ground 
nora cen out of the park , and may ſtill be ſaid to be a 
art of it, well contrived, by ſinking the outer wall 
nto a fofs, to give a view quite round, and take off 
i: odious appearance of confinement and limitation 
0 the eye, It is within well adorned with walks, 
teens, efpaliers, and viſtas to divers remarkable 
bjects, that offer themſelves in the circumjacent 
ountry, Over the pediment of this front of the 
Jouſe is a Curious marble buſto of Lewis XIV. bigger 
han the life, taken from the gate of the citadel of 
[curnoy. The orangery is a pretty room. Near the 
ate of the palace is the houſe where our famous 
aucer was born. 


* © The park is very extenſive, and well planned, and the water 
ceedingly brautiful z but the Rialto, as it is called, over ic, a moſt 
ulcrably heavy, ungraceful piece of architecture. Young, 

At 
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At the entrance into the caſtle from the town, he; 
Grace erected a noble triumphal arch, to the memory 
of the Duke; and ſet up a vaſt obeliſk in the princi. 
pal avenue of the park, whereon is inſcribed an ac. 
count of the Duke's actions and character, written 
by Dr. Hare, who had been his Grace's chaplain, 
and was afterwards Biſhop of Chichefter. The in- 
ſcription begins thus: 


The caſtle of Blenheim was founded by Queen Axxz, 
Ip the fourth year of her reign, 
In the year of the Chriſtian æra 1705. 
A monument deſigned to perpetuate the memory of the 
Signal victory 
Obtained over the French and Bavarians, 
Near the village of Blenheim, 
On the banks of the Danube, 
By JohN Duke of MarRLBoOROUGH: 
The hero not only of this nation, but of this age; 
Whoſe glory was equal in the council and in the held; 
Who by wiſdom, juſtice, candour, and addreſs, 
Reconciled various, and even oppoſite intereſts; 
Acquired an influence 
Which no rank, no authority, can give, 
Nor any force, but that of ſuperior virtue; 
Became the fixed, important center, 
W hich united, in one common cauſe, 
The principal ſtates of Europe; 
Who by military knowledge, and irreſiſtible valour, 
In a long ſeries of uninterrupted triumphs, 
roke the power of France, 
When raiſed the higheſt, when exerted the moſt; 
Reſcued the empire from deſolation; 
Aſſerted and confirmed the liberties of Europe, 
Sc. Cc. &c. 


The preſent Duke, among other improvements 
truly magnificent, has enlarged and completed ts 
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\ hee take of water before the houſe, by which there 
mor treat addition of grandeur to the ſcene, The ſu- 
inci. uity of this water paſſes off by a very ſteep wa- 
W-, and forming itſelf into a river meanders thro” 
-itten de beautiful gardens at the back of the houſe. 

lain, At Il /rodftock they make the fine ſteel chains for 
e in-Wratchcs, and the beſt of gloves. It is a corporation, 


* 
94 


Nx8, bers to parliament. It has three alms-houſes, and 
2 (chool, founded, 27 Elizabeth, by Mr. Richard 
C-41well, citizen and ſkinner of Lenden. 

of the From Noodſtact I went north-weſt to Chipping- 
V;rt;n, which muſt have been once a town of great 
trade, by the number of merchants, as they are cal- 
ed, on the braſſes over their monuments ; and, be- 
des, the name Chipping denotes as much. There 
re marks of a caſtle by the church, and Reman coins 

oe; Wh:ce frequently found here. The church is a good 

eld; WW building, and after a curious model. It is a corpo- 


ls, ration, governed by two bailiffs, and other officers, 
s; * acc impowered to hold a court, and to judge and 


determine actions under 41. value. On Chapel-heath, 
near the town, there are annual horſe-races. 

Hence we rode to ſee Rollrich ſtones, a little Stane- 
enge, being a circle of great ſtones ſtanding upright, 
ſome of them from five to ſeven feet high, and pro- 
bably the ve/tigia of an old Britih temple, as that 
our, Was, 

At T:idmarton pariſh is a large camp of an orbicular 
ſorm, on the ſummit of an hill, which is doubly in- 
trencncd, and able to contain a great army. 

When I was at Banbury, I ſhould have mentioned 
Blaabam, which lies ſouth of it; where is a fine 
church, the ſteeple agreeable and handſome. 

Being now on the fide of Warwickſhire, as is ſaid 
v-ture, I till went ſouth; and, paſſing by the Four 
dire Stones, erected in 1741, we ſaw where the 

counties 
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counties of Oxford, Warwick, Morceſter, and Gly. 
ceſter, join tour together; one ſide of this ſtone front. 
ing each county. 

— Gloucefterſhire here, weſtward, we came, 
after a mile's ride, to Moretonhinmarſb, a ſmall town, 
which had formerly a market, but now diſcontinuet: 


nas, ( 
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It lies on the great road to Vorceſter. And the f Pee 
mous Roman foſſeway, which, coming out of Mot 
wickſhire, enters this county at Lemington, which lie, it 
north-eaſt of this town, ſtrikes through it, and a ions, 
through Stow and North-Lech, down to Cirenceſter en- 
ſouthward. is fin 
Hence we come to the famous Cotſwold-d1wns, M 140: 
eminent for the beſt of ſheep, and fineſt wool in ” ie 
land : Fame tells us, that ſome of theſe ſheep were \t 
ſent by King Richard I. into Spain; and that fru, w 
hence the breed of their ſheep was raiſed, which nu , b 
produce ſo fine a wool, that we are obliged to fete. 
it from thence at a great price, for making our fine //-4:/ 


broad-cloths. of th 
Upon theſe downs we had a clear view of the afore-Whpartme: 
mentioned famous foſſe. We obſerved alſo how feed. 
veral croſs roads, as ancient as the Foſſe, joined i The C 
or branched out of it; ſome of which the people ha rite i: 
by ancient uſage, though corruptly, called alſo Fiſe, Wparkab! 
For example, lenty 0! 


The Ackman-ftreet, which is an ancient Saxon roa, int 
leading from Buckinghamphire through Oxfordſhire to ecmes 
the Foſſe, and fo to Bath; this joins the Fofje between ere bei: 
Burford and Cirenceſter. Alſo Grimeſayke, from O- Hege 0 
fordjhire, Wattle-bank, or Offa's-ditch, from the ſame, . I 
and the Would-way, called alſo the Foſſe, croſling nd 77”: 
from Gloucefler to Cirenceſter. w-Br 

The ſeat of the Duke of Newcaſtle, the late Lom Sto | 
Litchfield's, at Ditchley, is a very noble one, fituate Wane to 
about the diſtance of three miles from Blenheim, other h. 
the north-weſt. It is built of hewn ſtone, and has {Wemous f 
a beautiful ſouthern front, with two correſpondent id, tha 


wings 
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Ces, commanding a moſt agreeable and extenſive 
front. ect, in which the magnificent palace of Blenheim 
s the principal effact. 
came This feat is a noble r-politory of valuable and 
afterly portraits, execuicd by the molt eminent 
inuel ids in that ſpecies of painting; Rubens, YVandyke, 
the . Peter Lely, and our ingenious countryman and 
War v2! of Vandyke, Fohnſon. As a piece of architec- 
ch lia e, it is inferior to none for the juſtneſs of its pro- 


d ud tions, and the convenient diſpoſition of its apart- 
zehn. Wich regard to furniture and decorations, 

; finiſhed wi h taſte rather than with ſplendor, 
ns, born d wich that elegance which reſults from 
re: 


went mis the moſt elegant ſeat of Lord Har- 
fronfW&:r:, where the late worthy Lord loſt his life in 
no, by endeavouring to get his ſpaniel out of a 
a op 
fine F/-4:/:rp, the ſeat of Lord Shrew/bury, whoſe front 
of the moſt beautiful architecture, and whoſe 
fore. Mpartments are very ſuperb, is alſo in this neighbour- 
mT Tb 
d ite The Churn, the Coln, the Lech, and the Mindruſb, 
hav! riſe in the Cotfewauld hills; their currents are re- 
oſs Wparkably clear and ſwift ; and they produce great 
lenty of excellent trout, and other fiſh. The Churn 
road, ls into the Thames, or Js at Cricklade, where it 
re u ecomes navigable for ſmall boats to Lechlade; and 
ween ere being increaſed by the Celn and Lech, it receives 
Ox-WWzr2cs of a larger ſize, which go from hence to Len- 
anc, Wn. The H/indruſb having paſſed through Burford 
ting nd //7zney, empties itſelf into the Thames, near 
ew-Bridge. 
Steno on the Would, which is the next town we 
ane to, is but indifferent to look at; but is, or 
ather has been, remarkable for its two annual fairs, 
amous for hops, cheeſe, and ſheep, of which, it is 


aid, that above 20,000 are generally fold at one fair. 
The 
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The pariſh is very large, being 12 miles in | 
and conſiſts of meadow, an. and we” ay * 
is a good large church ſtanding on a hill, with an his 
tower on the ſouth fide of it, which is ſeen a or. 
diſtance. Here are alſo an hoſpital, alms-bouſe, a 
. all well endowed ; beſides other char 
ties *. 

North Lech is alſo a market-town, governed hy 
bailiff, and two conſtables; and is 4 rad 
river Lech, which runs through it. Here is a church 
large and ſpacious, having ailes on each fide, an 


Wiles) 

mthal, 
SNOW 1 
jon of 
minent 
Being 
ride to 
lankett 
xtraord 
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handſome windows, with a large tower. Here iz us ole 
grammar-ſchool, free for all the boys of the tom pi 
endowed with 80 J. a year, by Hugh We/twold Fe. 00] we 
And it is ſaid, that the founder, falling afterwallfſy”=" 
into misfortunes, ſolicited for the maſter's place the ab 
his own ſchoo!, but could not obtain it. herew!! 
Here we quitted the Raman Foſſe, and went ef wing tc 
ward to Burford in rung ing Henry II. f -* 
this town a charter, Guildam, & omnes conſuetuding eds fre 
guas habent liberi burgenſes de Oxenford ; but they ONE 
almoſt all now loſt. However, it retains ſome mami. T 
of a corporation till, being governed by two bail, and 
and other inferior officers. Te is famous for ſaddle L 
and, lying near the downs, draws great profit fruit, 
the horſe-races, which are frequent here. At th!“ 
place was convened a ſynod in 685, againſt the err ns, ma 
of the Britiſh churches in the obſervance of Ea/ter. Ml © * 5 
er the x 


At Battle-edge, near this town, Cuthred, King o 
the We/t Saxons, beat Ethelbald, King of the Mr wol, a. 


cians, in a pitched battle, and threw off his yoke Witney | 
The inhabitants celebrate yearlyz on Midſummer-eu urch, y 
a kind of feſtival, which, they ſay, commenced u 0d pa 
honour of this battle. Here the learned Dr. Hi ©'* 4 
(deſcended originally from an ancient family i > 
Was On: 

* So many incloſur PREY TIE 
that the faire for the MO 2 — = 9 2 | oo 


ni ſlied. 


„ 
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Vale) was born; and at this place is the ſeat of 
'thal, the ſpeaker of the long parliament, which 
now in the family, and contains a valuable collec- 
on of old paintings by Rubens, Vandyke, and other 
minent maſters, well worth the traveller's attention. 
Being ſo near Mitney, we could not forbear taking 
ide to ſee a town ſo noted for the manufactures of 
lanketting and rugs, which thrive here in a moſt 
xtraordinary manner. Here are at work 150 looms 
ontinually, for which above 3000 people, from eight 
ers old and upwards, are daily employed in card- 
, ſpinning, Ce. and conſume above 80 packs of 
ol weekly. The blankets are uſually ten or twelve 
uarters wide, and very white, which ſome attribute 
the abſterſive nitrous waters of the river J/indrufh, 
herewith they are ſcoured ; but others believe it is 
wing to a peculiar way of looſe ſpinning they uſe 
re; and others again are of opinion, that it pro- 
eds from both. In conſequence of which, this 
wn has engrofled the whole trade in that commo- 
ty, They likewiſe make here the Duffeld ſtuffs, a 
d and three quarters wide, which are carried to 
w-Enzland and Virginia, and much worn even 
re in winter. Here are likewiſe a great many fell- 
ongers, who, having drefled and ſtained their ſheep- 
ns, make them into jackets and breeches, and fell 
m at Bampton; from whence they are diſperſed all 
er the neighbouring counties. Here is a good free- 
* hoo], and a fine library belonging to it. 
„eis an ancient town, and has a large well-built 


; yoke : - - Ay , 

1. * urch, with a ſpire; it is a valuable rectory, with 
— [uy 4 

w_ 0d parſonage-houſe, and was of good repute be- 


Hf fb Norman invaſion ; but it is a long, ſtrag- 

nz, uncouth place, though full of inhabitants. 
was one of the manors which Altuinus Biſhop of 
. dh er gave to the church of St. Swithin there, 
vly ei Queen Emma's happily paſſing over the Fire Or- 


Nan vor .. L At 
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At A/tal, a village on the road between Purfy 


and Witney, is a barrow which ſtands very high, a ln, 
is ſuppoſed to be the ſepulchre of ſome perſon of greg medal: 
note. there: 
Southward lies Bampton, on the borders of H nonur 
county next Berkfhire. It is an ancient market-tow Ag 
likewiſe in repute before the Norman invaſion. It un; 
noted for the greateſt market for fellmonger-wares ind ti: 
England, and the remains of a ſtrong and ancia ke th 
caſtle. Fobn 
nanor 

Turning here weſt, we entered Glouce/ter ſhire agi Com tf 
and came to Lechlade, which is a ſmall market-townWſtaken a 
ſituated on the banks of the river Thames, and in M great 
great road to Gloucefter. It is probable, that it Me 813! 
anciently a Roman town upon the Thames; for a ven"! th 
plain Roman road runs from hence to Cirenceſter, 55 in b 

The river Lech, which riſes near North Lech in Hi eſtry, 
county, diſcharges itſelf into the Thames a little M dor 
low St. John's Bridge in this pariſh, and ther hurch, 
gives name to the town. | his im 
. Here is a well-built church, with a hands , th. 
ſpire; alſo two or three conſiderable wharfs, wit Mrs. 
large warehouſes; many barges being employed i þ00/. to 
carrying cheeſe, and other commodities, from i s: 
place to London. ind, in 
In a meadow near St. John's Bridge, and adjoin Uidwort/ 
ing to the turnpike-road on the eaſt fide, there fa embere 
merly ſtood a priory dedicated to St. Jahn the Bai ſec 
the foundations of which have been often diſcotem ge. | 
by digging; and in another meadow cloſe to $M"! D 
John's Bridge, a very noted fair is ſtill held on Me 0! 
— of September, which, before the alteration of th andyke 2 
tyle, was kept on the 2gth of Auguſt, the day d T he f 
which, 3 to the calendar, St. John the Zui'' * £ 
ti was beheaded. ich ha 
From Lechlade we proceeded weſt to Fairer 05 _ 
nl tne 


ſmall market-town, through which runs th? 7 


71 


ands Cir 
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Caln, which has two bridges over it. A great many 
medals and urns have been often dug up here, and 
there are ſeveral barrows in the adjoining fields, the 
monuments of the ſlain interred here. | 
A great many charities are ſtill ſubſiſting in this 
town ; but what it is moſt noted for, is its church, 
and the admirable painting in its windows; of which 
take the following deſcription and hiſtory. | 

John Tame, a merchant of London, purchaſed this 
nanor of King Henry VII. (to whom it deſcended 


nem the Beauchamps, Earls of [Warwick ;) and 2 
nen prize-ſhip bound for Rome, wherein he found 
d great quantity of painted glaſs, he brought both 
e glaſs and the workmen into England. Mr. Tame 


built this church, which is in length 125 feet, and 
55 in breadth ; and has a nave and two ailes, a good 
eſtry, and a noble tower, ariſing from the midſt of 
t, adorned with pinacles; and the windows of the 
hurch, 28 in number, he cauſed to be glazed with 
his invaluable prize, which remains entire to this 
ay, the admiration of all that ſee it. | 


* Mrs. Farmer (a daughter of the Lord Lemſter) gave 
jed cool to be laid out in mending and wiring the win- 


lows : This has preſerved them from accidents ; 
nd, in the grand rebellion, the impropriator Mr. 
on worth, — others (to their great praiſe be it re- 

5 embered |) took down the glaſs, and ſecured it in 


re fot an ö 
5 ome ſecret place, thereby preſerving it from fanatic 
duenl ge. The painting was the defign of the famous 


lert Durer ; and tne colouring in the drapery, and 
ome of the figures, are ſo well performed, that 
of of 145 affirmed, tne pencil could not exceed it. 
dar d The ſubjects are all ſcriptural, and interlarded 
ita a great variety of ridiculous repreſentations, 
hich had, I ſuppoſe, their weight and value in the 
uperſtitious times when theſe windows were painted, 
On the Churn, one of the rivers I have juſt named, 
ands Cirence/ter, 7 miles weſt, (or Cicgſler, for bre- 
L 2 vity,) 


= 


— —_— 
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vity,) the ancient Corinium of the Romans, and (zi 
to be rebuilt by Ciſſa, a viceroy under one of th, 
Saxon kings, a great and populous city, then incly{. 


1 .* 
'F 8 
glats, 


of fen 


F 
ed with walls, and a ditch of vaſt compaſs, which * 
may be traced quite round. The foundation of n 
wall is alſo very viſible in many places. A good pan * 
of this circuit is now paſture, corn- fields, and par 1 
dens, beſides the ſite of the preſent town. Antiqu. 3 
ties are frequently dug up here; old foundations «nn 
houſes, and ſtreets, and many Moſaic pavements 8 
with rings, intaglias, and coins innumerable, cx. bch, | 
cially in one great garden, called Lewis's Ground, ool, 
which might have been the Pretorium, or peneral' Leiceſt, 
uarters; for Llys, in Britihh, ſignifies a palace eep i 
Lins quantities of carved ſtones are carried off yearly. 41176 
in carts, to mend the highways, beſides what have Ln 
been uſed in building. A fine Moſaic pavement wa: cl, 
dug up here anno 1723, with many coins, One Mr, lupply 
Richard Bijhep, ſome years ago, dug up in his g. entio 
den a vault 16 feet long, and 12 broad, and ſupport Ty. 
with ſquare pillars of Reman brick, three feet and u Ir has 
half high, on which was a ſtrong floor of terrace, om, 
Near it are now ſeveral other vaults, on which che oo e 
ry- trees grow. Theſe. might have been the found Hs ot 
tion of a temple; for in the ſame place they found... +, 
ſeyeral ſtones of the ſhafts of pillars fix feet long, ſchool, 
and large ſtone baſes, with cornices very handſomeariſh. 
moulded, and carved with modilions, and other or Lord 
ments, which are now converted into ſwine-troughs ark, ei 
and pavements before the door, Capitals of thelefME1..:..; 


pillars were likewiſe found. A Moſaic pavement ogether 
near it, and entire, is now the floor of his privy. Th: gre 
Half a mile weſt of the town, on the north ſide Mut this 
the Faſſ road, at a place called Quern, other anti, the 0 
uities are to be ſeen worth an antiquary's attention. Mpoble pe 
Little of the abbey is now left, beſides two old , The 
indifferent gate-houſes. The church is a very hand-WC;.21. 1 


ſome building; the 28 windows are full of may iently ; 
Sau 
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d ſai glaſs, repreſenting ſcripture hiſtory, and the hiſtory 
of te; (cvcral fathers, martyrs, &c. with the ſeveral re- 
nclo-8i1;-ious orders of the church of Rome, from the pope 


which: the mendicant friar; and it has a fine lofty tower, 
of tie tn 12 excellent bells. Eaſt of the town, about a 
d pan 2rter of a mile, is Starbury-mount, a barrow, where 
d gu. Aan coins have been dug up. Weſtward is Gri/- 
9-4 Mount, of which ſeveral curious fables are 
tions, told, . 
nent, ll Cirenceſter is ſtill a very good town, populous and 
elde eb, full of clothiers, and driving a great trade in 


ound 
neral's 
)alace, 
yearly 
t have 


nt was 


o0!, which is brought from the inland counties of 
Leiceſter, Northampton, and Lincoln, where the largeſt 
ſheep in England feed, and where are but few manu- 
factures. The vaſt quantities ſold here are almoſt 
incredible. The * is bought up here, chiefly by 
he clothiers of Miliſbire and Gloauceſſerſbire, for the 


e M. ſupply of that great clothing-trade, which I have 
* 6" reationed already: They talk of 5000 packs a year, 
* The town is governed by two high conſtables. 
ING 20 


It has two weekly markets; one on Monday, for 
rac corn, cattle, and proviſions; and on Friday, for 
a chiefly. It has alſo five fairs, three for all 
une ſorts of commodities, and two for cloth only; and 
found. two members to parliament. Here are a free- 
* E and divers hoſpitals and alms-houſes, in this 
— par iin. 

011 Lord Bathur/? has here a good ſeat, and a noble 
vols er, enriched with the moſt beautiful walks, lawns, 
thee lantations, and ornamental buildings; forming al- 
emer together one of the moſt delightful ſpots in England. 
J. lde great elegance and true taſte diſplayed in lay ing 
Ide ut this very extenſive park, does the greateſt honour 
a" the diſtinguiſhed genius and abilities of its late 
tion. Noble poſſeſſor. 

du The Churn runs from hence down ſouthward to 
han WCrictlade in Wiliſpire, which is ſaid to have been an- 
an"cicntly a very noted place, containing 1300 houſes, 
glals L 3 
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Some monkiſh writers have falſely ſuppoſed, thy 


Leachlade, as well as Cricklade, were both univerſities br 


tor teaching Latin and Greek, by deriving thoſe names hurch 
from Latin Lade and Greek Lade. The Churn au d 
the Rey fall, here, into the Thames, which begins to ayers n 
be navigable from this place to London. Here is; [ms-hc 
good free-ſchool ; and the town ſends two membenMW''t) © 
to parliament. he inh: 
Veſt of Cirenceſter, upon the ſide of an hill, ſang" ® 

nc TIVC 


Stroud, a little market-town, diſtinguiſhed by an ex- 
tenfive clothing trade carried on in its neighbourhood, erward 
By this town runs the river Stroudwater, which ha Wick 
the remarkable property of ſtriking the ſcarlet Pore 
with a fuller and deeper tint than any water yet dic"! 
covered, The church is go feet long, and 40 broad, ** the 
At the weſt end riſes an high ſpire ſteeple, and Pete 1s 
tower in the middle. So that it is built in the c Ci 
thedral or conventual ſtyle. ncient 

North of it ſtands Paynſwick, a market-town, f. a bur 
tuate in the wholeſomeſt air in Gloucefter ſhire, wen ful 
the clothing trade is alſo carried on. anes, 2 

Lower to the weſt of Cirenceſter ſtands Minching- Faich, 
Hampton; fo called, becauſe it belonged to thi”? | 
Minching nuns at Caen in Normandy. Here is a goolP<*Pt - 


rectory worth 400 J. a year; the church large, and Here 
in the form of a croſs, and a tower with battlement vard, : 
owns 


riſing in the middle. In the north aile are a great 


many inſcriptions of benefaCtions ; and in the ſouth puilding 

aile is the ſtatue of a man lying croſs-legged, wines 

a ſword and ſhield by him, and his wife lying at his 2 5 
yood c 


feet. 

Then we. came to Tetbury, one of the clothing 
towns I mentioned; a conſiderable market-town, 
ſituated on a riſing ground, in an healthy air. Itis 
well built, has a large market-houſe well frequented 
for yarn, and there is a leſſer market-houſe, for 
cheeſe, bacon, and other commodities. It is go- 
verned by a bailiff. At the end of the town is! 


long 


nſcript 
owed, 
We c 
ere, as 
7 
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ong bridge, whereof one half is in Miliſßire. The 

hurch is a vicarage, worth 120/. a year: it is a 
dod building, large and handſome, in which are 
vers monuments, Here are a free-ſchool, and an 
'ms-houſe. The town ſeems to be well furniſhed 
zith every thing but water, which is ſo ſcarce, that 
he inhabitants are obliged to buy it at the rate ſome- 
nes of 18 4. for an hogſhead. In the pariſh riſes 
be river Avon, which runs through Bri//ol, and at- 
erwards falls into the Severn. 

[Wickwar, a {mall market-town, but a very ancient 
orporation, governed by a mayor, is the next. The 
durch is a large edifice, with two ailes. The tower 

at the weſt end, and is high, adorned with pinaeles. 
ere is a free-ſchool. 

Chipping-Sadbury lies a little farther in the road, an 
ncient borough-town, under a mayor, aldermen, 
nd burgeſſes. As it is a great thoroughfare to Bri/2l, 
tis full of good inns, It has ſeveral ſtreets, beſides 
anes, a good market, and a large ſpacious church, 
rhich, however, is but a chapel of caſe to Cid $:4- 
uy. Here is the greateſt cheeſe-market in England, 
xcept Ather/lone in Warwickſhire. 

Here we dropped the road, and fell down ſouth- 
vard, directly to Marſhfield, another of the clothing- 
owns I ſpoke of. It conſiſts of one ſtreet of old 
puildings, near a mile long. It has a market, and 
Irives alſo a great trade in malt, and is noted for 
pood cakes. It is governed by a bailiff. Here is a 
yood church, in which are ſeveral monuments and 
nſcriptions. Here is alſo an alms-houſe well en- 
owed, and a chapel to it. 

We croſſed the great road from London to Briftel 
ere, as at Cirenceſter we did that from London to 
r and, keeping ſtill the Faſe way, arrived 
Bath. 
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hithe! 
may 1 
r 33 V. and a 
comm 
Containing a Deſcription of part of the Counties of So. "T 
MERSET, GLOUCESTER, WARwIck, Worcr Wi! ” 
TER, HEREFORD, and MonMoUTH. 1 
bath. 
* antiquity of the city of Bath, and of the be wo 
famous baths in it, is great, though we ſhoulu tin, 
doubt of what is inſiſted on in the inſcription unde pi 
the figure of King Bladud, placed in The King's Bath! 
which ſays, that this prince (whom Mr. Camden call he th 
Bloyden, or Bladen Cloyth, i. e. Soothſayer) found out uide ; 
the uſe of theſe baths, 863 years before our Saviour ſelf 
time, | 0 her |] 
Bath is a ſpot of ground, which our countrymen The 
ought to eſteem as a particular favour of Heaven. lt here, 
lies in a great valley, ſurrounded with hills amphi- wed tc 
theatrically diſpoſed ; and its ſituation on the welt" lod 
fide of the iſland is a conſiderable addition to its de- the 7 
lights, as being the leſs liable to the rude ſhocks of d card 
tempeſts. The walls are almoſt entire, and incloſe hich is 
but a ſmall compaſs, of a pentagonal form. There © P® 
are four gates on four ſides, and a poſtern on the an, 
other. From the ſouth-weſt angle have been an ad- To en 
ditional wall and ditch carried out to the river ; by ath wat 
which ſhort work, the approach of an enemy on two" 
ſides is intercepted, unleſs they paſs the river. The foreig 
ſmall compaſs of the city has made the inhabitants olume 
crowd up the ſtreets to an unſeemly and inconvenient e follo 
narrowneſs. It is, however, handſomely built, moſ- m Dr. 
ly of ſtone. o chu 
It was of old a reſort for cripples, and diſeaſed ul tre 
perſons ; and we ſee the crutches hang up at the ſe- [hr 
veral baths, as the thank-offerings of thoſe who cart re fille, 
| hither , the 
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kither lame, and went away cured. But now we 
may ſay it is a reſort of the ſound, as well as the ſick, 
and a place that helps the indolent, and the gay, to 
commit that worſt of murders, that is to ſay, to / 


time. 
" $0-B To ſuch indeed it is a conſtant round of diverſion. 
cla the morning, the young lady is brought in a cloſe 

chair, dreſſed in her bathing-cloaths, to the Cro/5- 
lab. There the muſic plays her into the bath, and 
the women who attend her, preſent her with a little 
foating wooden diſh, like a baſon ; into which the 
Ldy puts an handkerchief and a noſegay, and of late 
ears the ſnuff-box and ſmelling-bottle are added. 
he then traverſes the bath, if a novice, with. a 
uide; if otherwiſe, by herſelf ; and having amuſed 


f the 
hould 
under 
Bath, 
calls 


"Y terſelf near an hour, calls for her chair, and returns 
0 her lodgings. 

-ymen The bookſellers ſhops alſo are much reſorted to, 

n. lere, at a certain ſubſcription, there is liberty al- 

mphi- wed to read, or permiſſion to ſend for books to your 


wn lodgings. In the evening the company aſſemble 
t the rooms, where there are balls twice a week, 
d card-aſſemblies every evening. The play-houſe, 
hich is very elegant and commodious, and retains. 


e welt 
its de- 
cks of 


nclole odiou 
Ther company of comedians little inferior to thoſe in 
Yn the mdm, is alſo very much frequented. 

el To enquire into the nature and qualities of the 


ath waters, and to enter upon the chemical experi- 


r by f 
hy neceſſary on this occaſion, would not only 


on two 

Tue forcign to my preſent purpoſe, but would require 
bitants Polume of itſelf. I ſhall therefore only mention 
enient e following particulars, which I have extracted 


m Dr. Falconer's Eſſay an the Bath Waters. Thoſe 
o chuſe to purſue this ſubject, will find it co- 
ully treated in that learned and ingenious work. 

Three glaſs bottles, each of a quart contents, 
re filled ſeverally with the waters of the King's 
th, the Hit Bath, and the Croſs Bath, then im- 
L 5 mediately 


„ moſt» 


liſeaſed 
the ſe⸗ 
o came 


hithet 
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mediately cloſed up, and ſet to ſtand. They All, 


beliſk 
when firſt filled, appeared at firſt ſight colourleſs and 


minate 


pellucid ; but, on a more accurate inſpection, I could The 
parceive many minute white particles floating in each Hi an 
of them; nor could I diſcover, on the cloſeſt examina. Nit a ve 
tion, which of the (prings had this appearance in the The 
greateſt degree. After _— twenty-four hours, Med 07 
they had all depoſited a very flight ochorious ſedi- Mi Or: 
ment, only juſt perceivable in the waters of the H: lind ar 
and Croſs baths, but more diſcoverable in that of the Mon in 
King's bath; though even in this, the quantity pre. place, 
cipitated was extremely ſmall. This ſediment is col. ir his 
lected round the edges of all the baths, but more te- Moral! 
markably in the King's bath. waters. 
„None of the waters have any particular ſmell, Nous! 
that I could diſcover, either in the waters themſelves, Whchavio 
or in the vapour ariſing from them. nitting 
* Theſe waters are all ſlightly ſaline, accompanied Mecardit 
with an agreeable pungency, added to a light cha. The 
beate taſte. | ſentativi 


„The heat of theſe waters is variouſly laid down: Wk: piec 
According to the beſt experiments I could make, the Me char 
Heat of the King's bath water, and that of the other Mr his el 
baths, as commonly drank, is as follows: King's Wh up 2 
bath, 116; Hot bath, 116; Croſs bath, 112. I once ered to 
found the thermometer raiſed by the King's bath, after Whn:ke go 
pumping, to 118 1 but I imagine this rarely be uppe 
happens: ſo that, I ſuppoſe, the general heat at {Wltures of 
which they are taken, ſcarce exceeds 116 degrees,” preſent 

I would by no means wiſh to injure Dr, Falconer's Who lik 
Eſſay by this partial extract; for whoever looks into Wſrrought 


that work, will find, that it is impoſſible to abridge The / 


a book, of which every page is valuable. nonume 
Great additions have been made to the buildings Wlaſphen 
within theſe few years, and are ſtill making. With- Nich the 


out the walls, a ſtately new ſquare is erected, with 2 Wnzels, 
fine chapel ; and the middle is incloſed by rails, and WF On tt 
handſomely laid out within, In the center js a lotty 


g obeliſt 
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obeliſe 70 feet high from the foundation, and ter- 
minated in a point, . 

The Bath-/tone affords a fine opportunity to embel- 
liſh and give a noble look to the buildings here, and 
at a very cheap rate. 

The grove, too, near the abbey-church, now call- 
ed Orange-ſquare, in compliment of the late Prince 
of Orange, has ſeveral handſome new built houſes 
and a monumental ſtone is erected, with an inſcrip- 
tion in honour of the Prince of Orange, and the 
place, his Highneſs having been obliged to viſit Bath 
for his health, juſt before he married the Princeſs 
Royal of England, and received gteat benefit by the 
waters. This likewiſe was erected by the late fa- 
mous Mr., Nafh, to whoſe — management and 
behaviour, Bath is greatly indebted; every one ſuh- 
nitting with delight to the regulations he impoſed 
regarding decorum, and the good order of the place. 

The late marſhal Jade, when one of the repre- 
ſentatives in parliament for this city, gave a fine al- 
xr piece to the great church there: he was alſo at 
he charge of having the picture drawn of every one 
f his electors (the members of the corporation,) and 
t up round the town-hall ; and his own too he ſuf- 
fered to be put over the entrance, as if he would 
nake good that paſs, and keep them all to duty. At 
the upper end of the hall, are lately ſet up the pic- 
tures of the late Prince and Auguſta Princeſs of Wales, 
preſent by their Royal Highnetles to the corporation, 
„ho likewiſe before preſented it with a fine large 
vrought ſilver cup and waiter, gilt. 

The Abbey-Church is a venerable pile, and has many 
nonuments in it. But the principal front is almoſt 
lalphemouſly decorated, if it may be called decorated, 
"ith the figures of God the Father, and Saints and 
angels, the work of ſuperſtition, 

On the ſouth-ſide are the juſtly renowned hot 

L 6 ſprings, 
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ſprings, collected into a ſquare area, called The King, 
ath. 

This water is admirably grateful to the ſtomach, 
Tho! you drink off a large pint glaſs, it is ſo far fron 
creating an heavineſs or nauſea, that you immediate. 
ly r ourſelf more alert. 

ehind the ſouthern wall of The King's Bath is: 
leſs ſquare, named The Queen's Bath, with a taber. 
nacle of four pillars in the midſt, 

The Het Bath is a ſmall parallelogram, with a ſtone 
tabernacle of four pillars in the midſt. 

The Croſs Bath near it is triangular, and had a croſ 
in the middle. Hard by is an hoſpital, built and en- 
dowed by a prelate of this ſee. The water in thele 
two places riſes near the level of the ſtreets. 

Within theſe few years, by a contribution, a cold 
bath, for the benefit of the infirm, was made at 1 
ſpring beyond the bridge. 

The Duke of King ſten, ſome years before his death, 
erected ſome private baths upon a very excellent 
conſtruction, for thoſe who choſe to bathe in privacy 
at their own time. 


The acceſs to the hills about Bath grow every day | 


better, by the prudence and good management of the 
commiſſioners of the turnpike-roads ; ſo that, though 
few people cared to keep coaches here formerly, yet 
the uſe of thoſe machines has greatly increaſed 
of late years. Before the firſt turnpike- act was ob- 
tained, the direct road to Lanſdotun was ſo ſteep, that 
Queen Anne was extremely frighted in going up : her 
coachman ſtopping to give the horſes breath, and 
the coach wanting a dragſtaff, it ran back, in ſpite 
of all the coachman's ſkill; the horſes not being 
brought to ſtrain the harneſs again, or pull together, 
for a good while, the coach putting the guards 
behind in confuſion ; at laſt, ſome of the —_ 
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etting their heads and ſhoulders to the wheels, ſtop- 
ped them by mere force. 

The general hoſpital in this city, for the recep- 
tion of the ſick poor all over the kingdom, is a noble 
deſign. The firſt ſtone of it was Jaid the 6th of Fuly 
1738, It is 100 feet in front, and go feet deep, 
1 capable of receiving 1 50 poor cripples. 

His late Majeſty King George II. Prince Frederick, 
the Princeſs — and ſome of the Princeſſes, 
were great promoters of this work; and, among 
other bene factors, the widow of the late Mr. Holding, 
of London, and the late Mr. Allen, of Prior- Park, near 
Bath, were the chief: the former giving 2000. in 
money, and Mr. Allen permitting the truſtees of the 
charity to fetch from his ſtone-yard all the wall-ſtone, 
wrought free-ſtone, — and lime, that 
were neceſſary to be added to the ſtone which the 
buildings that were taken down produced, to complete 
the maſons- work of the hoſpital, beſides giving a very 
large ſum of money. 

The ſtone- yard juſt mentioned of this great becauſe 
gd man, who might be ſtyled The Genius of Bath, is 
on the banks of the Avon. In it is wrought the free- 
ſtone dug from the quarries on Comb- Down, which is 
another part of Odin's- Down purchaſed by him. There 
is likewiſe a wharf to embark the ſame ſtone in un- 
wrought blocks, which are brought down from the 
quarry by an admirable machine, that runs upon a 
frame of timber, of about a mile and+an half in 
length, placed partly upon walls, and partly upon 
the ground, like the waggon-ways — to the 
collieries in the north of England. Two horſes 
draw one of theſe machines, generally loaded with 
two or three tons of ſtone, over the moſt eaſy part 
of the deſcent ; but afterwards its own velocity car- 
ties it down the reſt, and with ſo much precipita- 
won, that the man who guides it is I Oy 

| ige 


Dr 


— — — 
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liged to lock every wheel of the carriage to ſtop it; 
which he can do with great eaſe, by means of bolt 
applied to the front-wheels, and lavers to the back. 


wheels. 
The free-ſtone of the hills about Bath can be car. 
ried by the Avon to Briſtol, whence it may be tran. 


ported to any part of England ; and the new works of 


St. Bartholomew's hoſpital in London, as well as the 
exchange of Briſtol, are built with ſtone from Mr, 
Allen's quarry. 

This x: IM built for himſelf a very magni. 
cent ſeat ; and placed it almoſt at the top of the fide 
of the hill, where the chief quarry, from whence the 
new buildings of Bath have been ſupplied with free- 
ſtone, is ſituated. The feat crowns with the great- 
eſt beauty a large court on the north-ſide of the 
mountain, anciently dedicated to the Hritiſb god of 
war; and, from that dent on the aſcent of the hill, 
a village towards the lower part of it was denominated 
WWidcomb, in which there is a good houſe belonging 
to Mr. Bennet. 

Mr. Allen's ſeat, now called Prior-Park, commands 
a proſpect, as delightful as it is poſſible for the imagi- 
nation to conceive, the city of Bath being the chief 
object, and towards it the principal front of the 
houſe is turned. The ſeat conſiſts of an houſe in 
the centre, two pavilions, and two wings of offices, 
all united by arcades, and making a continued cury- 
ed line of building of above 1000 feet in front, of 
which the houſe takes about 150 feet, and is of the 
Corinthian order, elevated upon a ruſtic baſement, 
and crowned with a balluſtrade ; the centre advan- 
cing forward, and making one of the largeit and 
— correct hectaſtyle porticoes in the — 


The order includes two ſtories, and the houſe has 
15 windows in the length of it. The portico, to- 
gether with a Corinthian hall in the principal ſtory, 
a chapel on the ſame floor of the Ionic order ſup- 
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ning the Corinthian, and a Corinthian gallery ex- 
ding over the hall, and the rooms on each fide 
f it, all finiſhed with free-ſtone, are the beauties. 
{ curioſities of the pile. 

The gardens to this ſeat conſiſt of two terraces, 
4 two ſlopes, lying northward before the houſe, 
ith winding walks made through a little coppice 
gening to the weſtward of thoſe ſlopes ; but all theſe 

e adorned with vaſes, and other ornaments, in ſtone- 
york ; and the affluence of water is ſo great, that it 
; received at three different places, after many little 
grecable falls, at the head of one of which there 1s 
ſtatue of Moſes down to the knees, in an attitude 
xpreflive of the admiration he muſt have been in af- 
er ſtriking the rock, and ſeeing the water guſh out 
fit, The winding walks were made with great 
abour; and, though no broader than for two or three 
o walk abreaſt, yet in ſome places they appear with 
ttle cliffs on one ſide, and with ſmall precipices on 
he other, "Theſe things we may eſteem as beauties z . 
ut if we leave them, and go to what may be called 
he greater part of the gardens, I mean to the rides 
zhich are made through the adjoining lands, the real 
beauties of nature will appear in great abundance :. 
Mr. Allen might put the natural terrace in the brow 
f the hill above his houſe in competition with the 
greateſt work that ever was made to adorn a ſeat z 
and on that terrace the ſtatue of the late Marſhal 
IWade is placed : for where could the figure of a great 
ſoldier ſtand ſo properly, as on an hill ſacred to the | 
god of war? 

Mr. Allen, whoſe worth has been celebrated by 
Pipe, Warburton, and Hurd, with as much truth, 
warmth, and elegance, has been dead ſome years, 
to the great loſs of his neighbourhood, his friends, 
and his country. 

Bath is now become of very great extent, from 


the great increale of new buildings, as it is not only 
a place 


— 
WW 
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a place of occaſional reſort for health or pleaſure 
but the perpetual reſidence of many people of faſhion 
and fortune. The parades are a magnificent pile of 
building ; the ſquare is a very noble one, and the 
circus, whoſe form and appearance reſemble that gf 
an inverted Roman theatre, is a very beautiful piece 
of architecture, containing many excellent houſe, 
Near to this is another building, not long com- 
pleated, called the Creſcent, from the form in which 
it ſtands. The whole front conſiſts of a range of 
Tonic columns on a ruſtic baſement, and compres 
hending a very large ſpan, offers a very grand ob- 
je& to the eye of the ſpectator, The ground falls 
gradually before it down to the river, at about half 
a mile diſtance; and the riſing country on the other 
fide of the Avon holds up to it a moſt delightful 
proſpet, 

A new bridge has alſo been erected by Mr. Paul. 
teney, the heir of the late Lord Bath, and the ge- 
neral his brother, which was deſigned to communi- 
cate with a projected road that was to cut off a very 
conſiderable elbow now made in the London road, 
and of courſe to ſhorten the diſtance ; but this 
ſcheme at preſent ſtands ſtill. The bridge is of ſtone, 
with commodious little ſhops on each fide of it. 

But among the various additions and improve- 
ments to Bath, the New Rooms muſt not be forgot- 
ten : they are really magnificent, and, except the 
Pantheon and the Ranelagh Rotunda, exceed every 
thing of the kind in this kingdom, both as to ſize 
and decoration. The rooms at the end of the north 


parade, formerly kept by Mr. Wiliſbire, have been, 


for ſome. years, ſhut up; fo that the New Rooms 
and thoſe kept by Mr. Gyde, between the Orange 
Grove and North Parade, ſhare all the buſineſs be- 
tween them; but not without diſputes and jealouſies, 


which have, more than once, diſturbed the peace : 
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Jath, created violent parties, and interrupted its 
leaſures. 

Mr. Naſh, whoſe ſtatue in marble is in the Pump 
Room, and whoſe name will live while Bath re- 
mains, made many excellent regulations which are 
fill in a great meaſure adhered to. Among which, 
the forbidding any one to appear with a ſword, is 
not the leaſt uſeful or remarkable. But ſucceſſive 
maſters of the ceremonies, depending upon public 
balls and ſubſcriptions for their income, do not poſ- 
ſeſs, and could not, if they did, exert the power 
which Mr. Naſh, who preſerved an entire indepen- 
dence, ſo univerſally obtained, to which the firſt 
men and, what is more, the firſt women in the king- 
om chearfully ſubmitted. 

The political government of this city is under 
the direction of a mayor, aldermen and common 
council, who attend, with great care, to the police 
of the place. The convenience of chairs is, here, 
ery great; and the chairmen ſubject to very ex- 
cellent regulations. They are obliged to go 500 
yards for ſixpence, and to every other part of the 
town for a ſhilling, A magiſtrate attends at the 
own hall every Monday, at a ſtated time, to ſettle 
ſputes relative to them, and to inflict the appointed 
puniſhments if they ſhall be found to deſerve them. 

The town hall, which ſtood in the middle of the 
High-/treet, is now pulled down, and a very hand- 
lome one erecting near the market, which is one 
the beſt in England. Mr. Mood, the architect, 
to whom and, to his father, Bath is indebted for al- 
moſt all its beautiful ſtructures, made the deſign for 
his building. | 

Beſides the Abbey, St. James's and St. Philips's 
hurches and the chapel in the ſquare, there is an 
clagon chapel in Milſam-fireet, with receſſes warmed 
with ſtoves, where pews are to be hired by the 
month, quarter or year. Here is alſo another build- 

ing 
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2:0n, who died in 1746; beautiful in itſelf, but 


oth uch more ſo in reſpect to its ſituation. 

hich We come in fix miles from Bath to Keinſham, a 
** zrket-town, famous for its Abbey, founded by Wil- 
12S: Earl of Glouceſter, about the year 1170, and 


u nid by Edward VI. to Themas Bridges, Eſq; in 
e year 1553 (on the fite whereof is now a hand- 
me ſeat of his deſcendant the Duke of Chandos) as 
|| as for its having been the capital ſeat of the 
gi, as Camden interprets the name. The town 
ftuated by the fide of a ſmall river, that runs into 
pleny e Aren, and extends to the confluence of the two 
bes. It is built upon a rock, productive of an 
nhadj finite number of foſhls in the ſhape of ſerpents, 
ot fee up; and credulous people formerly believed, 
at they were real ſerpents, changed into ſtones by 
e Leina, a devout Britiſh virgin, from whom they 
ewiſe denominated the town. 

Keinſham river is noted for producing multitudes 
little eels in the ſpring of the year: theſe the 
ople catch, when they are about two inches long 3 
Id, having boiled them, they make them into ſmall 
kes, for ſale. Theſe elver-cakes they diſpoſe of 
Bath and Briſtol; ard when they are fried, and 
ten with butter, nothing is more delicious. 

The city of Briſtol is Pur miles and a half from 
5 town, 12 from Bath, and 115 from London. It 
the ſecond city in Great Britain; it is the largeſt 
un, and the richeſt and beſt port of trade, London 
y excepted, 

It was called by the Britons, Caer Oder nant Ba- 
*, 1, Cc, the city Oder in Baden valley. In the 
talogue of ancient cities it is named Caer Brita; 
in Saxen Bright/towe, a bright, pleaſant, or fa- 
us place; from hence Bri/tow, and of late Briſtol. 
It is firſt mentioned by Florence of Worcefler, io 
us that in 1063, Haruld ſet ſail from &ry /t-wwe 
invade ales. It was rated to the King in doom(- 
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day book 110 marks of ſilver. Geoffry Biſhoy s, '* 
wr 15-2 raiſing a rebellion againſt William Rufy utch, 
well fortified this city : its walls, &c. were T7 TRIS 
wards deſtroyed by the ſame King. je Mea 
* Briffol was formerly a place of great ſtrengu wi 
King Stephen was impriſoned in its caſtle by mu | * ' 
the Empreſs, which was beſieged in the civil Me, it 
and made a good defence. It was built by Roben d feet 2 
illegitimate ſon of Henry I. who beſieged King 9. ſhip of 
phen in it. It was large and ſtrong, Ralf a mile MW" © 
circumference, and ſurrounded with a broad e. 
deep ditch, It was demoliſhed by Oliver Cronulﬀ** "© 
and afterwards built into ſtreets. | nefits « 
In 1362, the ſtaple of wool was eſtabliſhed hen s 
by Edward III. who made it a county of itſelf, Ne dane 
ſtands on the rivers Avon and Froome, between th mantic 
counties of Glouceſter and Somerſet ; King Hm ſpect o 
VIII. made it a biſhopric. The g 
The merchants of this city have not only til fur 
greateſt trade, (for before the American war, the an hich th 
nual amount of the cuſtoms was more than 200, 00 ene 
but they trade with more independance on Londm  reſeml 
than any other town in Britain. Whatever export ith a g1 
they make, they are able to bring the full retum Er 
back, and diſpoſe of them at their own port; nd ſtands 
as ny have a great trade abroad, ſo they have 48") and 
ways ſufficient buyers at home for their returns. The y) and 
ſhopkeepers at Briſtol are generally wholeſale men d colo1 
and maintain carriers to all the principal towns fron Briftel 
Southampton to the banks of the Trent; and by (a Brij 
and the rivers Me and Severn, they have the whole tri” and 
of South Wales and part of North Wales to themſehe Wic 
Their trade with Jreland is prodigiouſly increaſed Fade on 
ſince the Revolution ; from whence they import tal ained 
low, linen, woollen and bay yarn. 'T heir trade u -houf 
the Ven Indies, of which they were ſome of es 
firſt diſcoverers and adventurers, is very confidet- d it i 
gs in 


able; as is alſo their Guinea trade, Their / 3 
18 
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os ſail and arrive in fleets. They carry on the 


2 ch, Hamburgh, Norway, Eaſtland and Ruſſian 
after nm cr c<- They ſend ſhips to Newfoundland and 
e Mediterranean, and import great quantities of 
ene, wine and oil. N a 
de ſituation of Briſtol, for its convenience for 


ee, its deep river (which 1s very rapid, and flows 
Net and ſometimes into the ſtreets, and will bring 
ſhip of 1000 tons up to Hriſtol bridge) its having 


18 Ste p 
wh ch plenty of coals dug all around it, and »f ſtones 
d me, building and paving ; and theſe and the 


als rendered at ſo cheap a rate; its erjoying the 
ncfhts of a mineral water; the delightful and po- 
ulous country about it; its ſalubrious air; many 
ne land and ſea proſpects ; well built houſes and 
mantic ſcenes ; always attracts the attention and 
ſpect of travellers and foreigners. 

The greater part of Briſtol lies in a vale of un- 
en ſurface, ſurrounded with pleaſant hills; from 
hich the city and its lofty towers make an auguſt 
id venerable object. This city is ſaid very much 
reſemble old Rome, its plan being nearly circular, 
ith a greater diameter one way than another, and 
e river cutting off about a ſixth from the reſt ; alſo 
ſtands on ſeven hills (that to the north being very 
fty and the houſes overlooking the city and coun- 
y) and its river is fimilar to the Tyber in width 
d colour. 

Briftcl has two navigable rivers running through 
, Brijtl bridge, firſt built more than 500 years 
o, and lately rebuilt, is over the Avon; conſiſts of 
ce wide and lofty arches ; has a fine ſtone ballu- 
rade on each fide, 7 feet high; raiſed foot-ways 
ained in; two (kind of) domes at each end for 
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ide Ul-houſcs, and is well lighted with lamps. All the 
He enues to the bridge are widened and newly built; 
de- dit preſents an agreeable proſpect of the new build- 
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2.33 
of the river and key. Over the river From: is th 
draw-bridge, raiſed by a curious piece of mechaniſn 


which has alſo two arches of ſtone, and an handſom 


octagon-houſe at each end. From hence the ſhi; 
the key appear as trees in a foreſt. There are, be 
ſides, over this river, twelve bridges of ſtone, a 
four of wood. The river Avon has a very diſagre 
able aſpe& to ſtrangers at low water, but when ful 
a good effect. The rivers afford ſome ſalmon, plen 


ty of eels, plaiſe, flounders, and ſand'dabs, immenſe 


quantities of elvers, and higher up, trout, roche 
and dace. 

The key on the rivers Avon and Froome is now com 
pleted, is very noble and ſpacious, in circuit, u 
wards of a meaſured mile, and the longeſt and hel 
in England. The great crane, the . of the in 
genious Mr. Padmore, they ſay, has not its equal i 
Europe. All the other cranes on the key, which an 
numerous, are of the ſame internal conſtruction, 

On the banks of the river are ſeveral dock-yard, 
and dry and floating docks, for building and repair. 
ing the ſhipping. The merchants floating dock, 
now juſt finiſhed, exceeds in dimenſions any at Pr. 
—_ or Plymouth. It is in the road to the Fatwell, 
About two miles below, is a fine dock, capable 
containing 15@ ſhips, and a baſon, called Sea-nil 
Dack, a 

There were, when I was at Briftel, no leſs than 
fifteen glaſs-houſes in it; great numbers of bottles 
are uſed for ſending the water of St. Vincent's roch 
to all parts of England and the world. Here are allo 
upwards of twenty large ſugar-houſes ; ſeveral tur- 
pentine, ſulphur, and vitriol houſes ; large diftille- 
ries, and braſs and iron founderies ; conſiderable mi 
nufactures of woollen ſtuffs, ſhalloons, duroys, pluſh, 
ſerges, filk, lace, broad-cloth and ſail- cloth; parti 
cularly the china manufactory in Ca/tle-green, het 


they exceed the foreign china, both in figure and 
vale 
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iſe, and render it a little cheaper. On account of 
he trades which require large fires, and the great. 


antities of coal profuſely burnt at Briftel, there is 
generally a thick cloud of ſmoke over the city. 


All kinds of perſons are free to exerciſe their trades 


ind callings here, without molcitation from the cor- 


oration 3 and if poor, they may, if they pleaſe, pur- 
haſe the freedom of the city tor a very moderate 
um. 

Bri/ol is peopled with an heterogeneous mixture 
om Wales, Ireland, Scotland, America, Glouceſter- 
re, Somerſetſhire, and Devonſhire, the other neigh- 
juring counties, and almoſt all parts of England and 
ie world. Here are people of different countries, 
1nzuages, and religions; fo that any general cha- 
ifteriftic of its inhabitants cannot be given. Its 
entry, merchants, and capital traders, are as polite, 
ad as ſuperb in their town and country houſes, 
quipages, ſervants, and amuſements, as any in the 
inzdom. And they cannot well be otherwiſe, with 
it) on one fide, and the Hetwells, a reſort of nobi- 
ty and gentry, under their eye. Its ſhopkeepers 
re remarkable for their activity, induſtry, and _ 


55 1— 


bels. Literature and gentee] education are much 


ultivated in Briſtal; and it abounds with agreeable 
omen, whoſe mode of dreſs is univerſally approved. 


Pcople of rank and education here, as every where 


iſle, pronounce with propriety ; but ſome of the 
,urgeors ſpeak a broad dialect, much worſe than the 
mmon people in the metropolis, though they are 

ot willing to acknowledge it. 
The increaſe of this city on all ſides, and its new 
uildings and improvements, are ſcarce credible, 
Upwards of 4000 houſes have been built on new 
oundations fince the commencement of this century, 
ad it is continually increaſing. The internal and 
aling parts of the city are partly antique, high, 
irregular, 
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irregular, and projecting, and built of wood: cou 
plaiſter, with many houſes, and ſome entire ſtrĩ e ſtrect 
(viz. Bridge-ftreet, Clare-ftreet, and Union-ftreq,) ls, 
brick and . and all other kinds of buildings . 
now prohibited by act of parliament. The heart e co 
the city is rather cloſely built, but the ſtreets nM The ©! 
now much widened and improved, and ſeveral D. 
totally rebuilt, Its external parts are very ſpacio iel of 
and agreeable, elegantly built of brick and ſto und th 
and inhabited by gentry, merchants, and people our of | 
of buſineſs. There are parades and convenient Me, 211 
agreeable places to walk in at almoſt every part Md, 5 
the town; particularly Redclift-parade, which com the f. 
mands a pleaſant proſpect of part of the city and hu, 
bour. There 
The city has of late years been newly paved, v :bout 
ſmooth pavements on the fides for foot-paſlengwnrr 200: 
executed very neatly. It has been long lighted wil are 
lamps; but of late they have been increaſed, and . -:2 
lighting is exceeded only in London. The ci 
The city has plenty of good water from publgWWiicin2, 
pumps and conduits ; the moſt remarkable of vj, ins 
is the conduit in Temple-ftreet, which is of ſtone, ent 21 
has upon it a noble ſtatue of Neptune, much admit, 2nd 
The whole is incloſed by an iron pallifade. Alſo thai of an: 
river water is brought under ground into every ſtret ns. 
and may be had in every houſe for an annual e 8: 
ment. There are vaults or common ſewers (heli. are 
called goutes) throughout the whole city; and pe: ry 
haps there is not an houſe which has not a commus n 
nication with the main ſewers; a proviſion for cle 
lineſs, not ſo univerſal in any city in the word n 
Cart and waggons are uſed here as in other pa = 
with ſome ſledges, or drays. > chap 
Moft of the better ſort of gentry, traders, 088-4-:.-//- 
medical men, keep carriages here; and there 1s Dn ea 
great number of hackney-coaches to be had at me- 
Ladle 


derate prices; though there is an utter impoflibi.ity, 
1 
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count of the concourſe, for many to ſtand in 
e fireets, There are daily ſtages to Bath, the Hot- 
„, moſt of the neighbouring towns and vil- 
525, t is common to fee upwards of 100 carriages 
the doors of the theatre or concert - room. 

The theatre in King-ftreet is about the dimenſions 
Drury-lane, perhaps rather Jeſs ; but is a perfect 
el ot elegance and convenience: tne internal part 
und the pit is ſemicircular ; and Briſtol had the ho- 
ur of leading this faſhion in England. The carv- 
t Wes, dings, Sc. which are very imple and cor- 
ed, have a very good effect. Plays are acted only 
the — che — ſervants from both 
uſes, for ſtrollers are not admitted here. 

There are many genteel houſes of entertainment 
about the city, with neat walks and gardens, and 
; 700d accommodations. Convenience and ele- 


mm a | ; 
i no attended to at Briftel, and it affords. 
fg cation a reaſonable perſon can deſire. 


Th- city library in Hiag- Hire is a handſome ſtone 


bub dn, with literary emblems in the front. It 
hic a copious and excellent collection of the beſt 
, cent and modern authors. It is reduced to a ſyſ- 
nie, 2nd 15 continually augmenting, by a large num- 
0 rot annual ſubſcribers, for purchaſing new publi- 
ſtrett ns. It has a librarian, who is always a clergyman. 
e gates of Britol, which were fourteen or ſix- 
(ben are moſtly demoliſhed. Temple- gate, 2 modern 


{very noble triumphal arch of ſtone, with two 


1 pe 

* derne, remains ; as does Newgate, which is the 
dle or fe'ons and debtors. TI his prifon has 
vor 2: larged and improved by act of parliament, 
lacth, 5 very nealthy and convenient. It has an hand- 


:hapel, and an ordinary to officiate in it. Alſo 
„ 008-4 actes, which include a large well-built pri- 
1s on cen fide of the way, the other city-priſon for 
t mo-· ent and correction. St. John's Gate is re- 
be tvo ancient ſtatues of the Kings Belinus 


* , 4) M II. M and 
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and Brenus, and for its having on it the ſteeple 9 
the adjacent church, (in which are fix bells,) ay 
on that a ſtone ſpire ; the whole ſtructure 1 50 ff 
from the ground. A piece of the city-wall, 
= a mile in length, remains on the Somer ſetfhi 
ide. 

According to a ſurvey made in 1736, the city wi 
in circumference 4 miles and a halt on the GHH 
ſhire, and 2 miles and a half on the Somerſethhire hide 
in all, 7 miles. Since that, its houſes have been in 
creaſed more than a fourth part, and its dimenſion 
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enlarged by an act of parliament paſled laſt e The 
The liberties now extend down to the end fich 
buildings at Rownam-paſſage, within a bow-ſhot ¶Melve 
the Hotwells. The number of houſes in the city ifenocrs. 
ſelf is 10,000, and of inhabitants Go, co. ThiMuard-!: 
ſuburbs in both the adjacent counties are very . 
and populous ; that without Lawſord's Gate confi Tac. 
ing of 30 ſtreets well peopled. The environs H. at 
about a mile round the city are uncommonly thꝗ o#ic 
ſet with houſes, and very populous. And the wholgWi: clic 
collection of buildings, including the out-pariſhes M on a 
St. James, and St. Philip and Jacob; the pariſhes Memorat 
St. George, Bedminſter, and Clifton, and the Hau or, 
greatly enlarged; all of which join to the ſuburbs er; ar 
the city, is computed to contain 100,000 ſouls, Im wit! 
The government of this city is adminiſtered by Winks p 
mayor, who is a great officer, (and before the t very 
rican war had 1500/7. to ſupport the dignity of be m 
office; his ſalary is now fixed at 1000/7.) and iy all ca 
dom or never ſeen in the ſtreets, unleſs in his c rtic, 
during his mayoralty ; twelve aldermen, all zu tne //; 
of the peace; two ſheriffs, each of whom is allo Here a 
4001. during his office; twenty-eight common-coungiy #hich 
cil, town-clerk, deputy town-clerk, chamber t reipe 
vice-chamberlain, clerks of the court of conſcienq atlemen 
under-ſheriff, ſword-bearer, &c. There are ouring n. 
me of tl! 


officers ſubject to the corporation; eight ſerjeants 
Ma 
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nace, two coroners, criers of the courts, water- 
aliffs, key-maſters, common cryer, ſchool-maſters, 
lerks of the markets, exchange-keeper, club-men, 
neſſengers, beadles, a city-marſhal, and a good band 
pf —— all of whom have their proper gowns 
d dreſſes, and precede the corporation in proceſ- 


le 


) an 


0 ſe 


el bi 


v ons, which they always make in a number of their 
cela vn elegant coaches, Gentlemen of the greateſt worth 
reed capital in this city and its environs, deem it ah 
en Honour to ſerve this large community in the magi- 


natical capacity. 

The city is divided into twelve wards ; each of 
hich has an alderman, one chief conſtable, and 
welve others; a night-conſtable, watchmen, ſca- 


>nhow 
yen 
of tl 
ot 


city Mengers, lamp-lighters, round-houſes, Oc. The 


I ird-houſe, or barracks for ſoldiers, is in J//ine- 


e 
cont 1 nc corporation have three proceſſions in a year, 
ons Mz. at Michaelmas, when the mayor is ſworn into 


y thickWs ofiice ; 29th of May, and th of November, when 
» who ©! cit ſcholar of the city grammar- ſchool, ſtand- 


ſhes Mg on a braſs pillar in the ſtreet, at the Tolzey, com- 
iſhes Memorates the deliverance in a Latin oration to the 
tue por, who attends to him at the council-houſe 
urbs oer; and when the declaimer diſmounts, rewards 
ls, Im with a piece or pieces of gold, as Mr. Mayor 
ed by Winks proper; but the throng is always ſo great, 


je At very little is heard. 

y of | The mayor, recorder, and aldermen, hold ſeſſions 
and al capital and criminal cauſes within the city and 
coc crtics, which extend below the mouth of the river 
the Helmes in Briſtol channel. 


allow] flere are upwards of thirty other incorporations, 
n-couniy hich the ſociety of merchant-venturers is the 
\ berlin: reipectable 3 conſiſting of ſome of the principal 
\(cienF"tiemen of the city and environs, and of the neigh- 
re othqWQ"ring nobility ; generally of the prime miniſter, or 
jcants Me ot the ſecretaries of ſtate; and it has been hoe 

ms M 2 noured 
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noured by the names of ſome of the royal fam, cam 
lies. Notwithſtanding its name, it is not merely «nd o 
a trading ſociety, but formed for the promotion of the 
trade, commerce, and improvement of the city, and buildi 
always acts in conjunction with the corporation, M r 
carrying on theſe great ends. The merchant-tzy. Wcows 
lors, mercers, &c. are conſiderable bodies of people, Mſvindo 
and maintain various charities. js che 

Among the public buildings, we may reckon theenicn 
Exchange in Corn-ftreet, which coſt 50, eco l. lience 
opened 1743, and is eſteemed the completeſt of its MEr9!1 
kind in Europe. Its front is 110 feet, depth 148, an{{W'ce5 7 
is made capable of containing 1440 perſons. Thee he 
place for the merchants is a periſtile of the Corinthian Priusy 
order, 80 feet in breadth, and go in length. The electio 
whole building, infide and outſide, is of ſtone. Te The 
places between the capitals of the columns and pila-uildin 
ters in the front, are filled with feſtoons, which re. order b 
preſent Great Britain and the four quarters of done 


world, with the chief products and manufactures dom. 
every country. Before the Exchange, and on th The 
Tolzey, are ſome of the old braſs pillars, uſed fu concert 
tranſacting buſineſs before the Exchange was built, Wſ'vithe 
The Po/t-office is an elegant and convenient ſto ont, 
ſtructure, at the weſt end of the Exchange. Its -e Cor 


inder 
wilt,” 
from th 
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nual revenue is 10,000 /. 

The Council-houſe was built 1701, and is a good 
ſtone building, with niches in the front. But it 
wants another ſtory, and ſome turret or dome, to 
indicate it a public building. From the ſtreet you 


enter a public hall, in which the mayor, or two or tir ad- 
of the aldermen, attend every day from 12 to 3, isht o 
adminiſter juſtice to the crowds who reſort to it. Here in 
the courts of conſcience and of common-council c |! be 
held; here is the chamberlain's office; here the ciiii nt, 
attornies and clerks are conſtantly employed, and te Herder, a 
public buſineſs moſtly tranſacted, In the counci- erung 
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chambers are ſome fine portraits and pictures of royal 
and other auguſt and honourable perſonages. 

The Guildhall, in Broad-ftreet, is an ancient Gothic 
building; has in the middle of the front a ſtatue of 
Charles II. on the ſouth fide of the ſtatue are the win- 
dows of the hall ; and on the north, the great Gothic 
window of St. George's chapel, in which the mayor 
s choſen. The hall is large, lofty, and very con- 
yenient 3 has an huſtings and galleries for the au- 
lience at each end. The building takes up a deal of 
ground, and contains ſeveral neceſſary rooms for of- 
hces and juries, and a houfe for the keeper. Here 
ue held the general gaol-delivery, court of Ni. 
Prius, of quarter-ſeflions, the ſheriffs courts, and 
elections for members. 

The Cuſtom- houſe in Dueen's=ſquare is a noble brick 
building, with a piazza of ſtone pillars of the Ionic 
order before it. The long-room, where the buſineſs 
js done, is inferior in ſize to few rooms in the king- 
dom. ; 

The Aſembly-room in Princeſs-ftreet, for balls and 
concerts, is about go feet long, and a lofty highly- 
finiſhed receptacle. It is of ſtone; has a magnificent 
front, a ruſtic baſement, ſupporting double pillars of 
the Corinthian order, crowned by an open pediment, 
inder which is this inſcription: “ Curas Cithara 


p://t.” It has a maſter of the ceremonies, diſtinct 


from the Hotwells. 
The Merchants Hall, in the ſame ſtreet, is a very 
ipacious ſtructure of tone, incloſed by a grand iron 
palliſade, and has a curious front. It conſiſts of a 
light of magnificent rooms, and is one of the firſt 
balls in England. | 
The Coopers Hall, in King-ftreet, has a very ſuperb 
front, with four noble columns of the Corinthian 
order, an attic ſtory, and lofty pediment, well de- 
ſerving the attention of a ſtranger. | 
Merchant-taylors Hall, Broad-ftreet, is a free-ſtone 
M 3 building, 
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8 near 70 feet long, and breadth proportion 
able. a 

There are ſeveral handſome ſtreets and ſquares i 
Briſtol. In the = ſquare called 
houſes are uniformly built of brick and ſtone, 0 
the ſides are coach-ways, and about it a ſpacioy 
walk ſhaded with trees; in the middle, a fine equeſ 
trian ſtatue of William III. done by the fam 
Ryſbrack. King's-ſquare is ſpacious, pleaſant, on x 
agreeable ſlope, and better lighted with lamps that 
Dueen's. St. James, Brunſwick, Somerſet, and Diu 
ſquares, are all well built and inhabited. 

College-green, in which ſtands the cathedral church 
is a kind of triangle, ſurrounded with good building 
is laid out in ſeveral agreeable walks, ſhaded wi 
trees, and is much frequented. 'The cathedral, 
dicated to the Holy Trinity, was founded in th 
reign of King Stephen, 1140, by Robert Fitzhardin 
fon to a king of Denmark, whoſe monument is jul 
within the door. The church is in length 175 fert 
the height of the tower 130, which is ſquare, bulky 
well ornamented, has four ſmall pinacles, and is 
conſiderable object in and about the city. 

The church, though not large, has many Gli 


| beauties within, and a noble organ. It is adorne 


with paintings, painted windows, and ſeveral elegan 
monuments, ancient and modern. Behind the churc 
is a cloiſter, in which are the entrances to the libr 
and Biſhop's-palace. 

There remains, a little to the weſt of the church, 
moſt beautiful Gothic gateway, which has four ſtatus 
on each fide the gate-houſe, of King Henry, & 
Over the gate, on the north fide, is the following 
ancient inſcription, entire, and perfectly legible: 


Rex Henricus Secundus, & Daminus Robertus, fi 
Hardingi, fili: Regis Daciæ, hujus monaſteri, pin 
fundatores extiterunt. 
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The church of St. Mark, oppoſite the cathedral, 
was anciently a collegiate church, founded by the 
Gaunts, whoſe tombs are to be ſeen in the aile. It 
js the mayor's chapel; has a fine organ, a pleaſant 
ring of bells, and a curious Gothic window to the 


ſtreet, 


The churches in Briſtol are all neat, beautifully 
decorated, and worthy a traveller's attention. The 
monuments and inſcriptions of thoſe buried in them 
xe carefully preſerved; a practice ſcandaloufly ne- 


elected almoſt every where elſe in England. 


Among the pariſh-churches, we may notice that 
of St. Mary Redclift, which Camden eſteems, on all 
accounts, the fineſt pariſh-church in the kingdom 
It has a grand aſcent to it by ſtone ſteps; is a large 
and ſtately edifice, and executed in the very perfee- 
tion of Gothic architecture. It has a fine tower or 
ſteeple, near 200 feet to the cock, which is very 
large; has a ſonorous peal of eight bells, the heavieſt 
in Briſtol and theſe parts. The tenor is between 50 
and bo hundred weight. In the church is a large 
and fine organ; the celebrated altar-piece, painted 
by Hogarth; and many curious monuments, par- 
ticularly one for the founder William Cannings, 


merchant, and five times mayor of Bri/tol. 


And an- 


other for Sir Villiam Penn, K nt. Vice-Admiral of 
England, the father of William Penn the Quaker, 
who was a native of Briſtol. Temple-church, in Tem- 
ple-flreet, is remarkable for its leaning tower, which, 
when the bells, which are eight, ring, moves, as 
Camden expreſſes it, “ huc & illuc.“ St. Nicholas 
church, at the bridge, is one of the fineſt modern 
rooms that can be ſeen, of 100 feet long, 55 broad, 
and without a pillar. In its tower is a deep and mu- 
lical peal of eight bells, which are rung every Thur, 
day evening at 8 o'clock. On the tower is a beautiful 
Ipire 202 feet high. All Saints church is remarkable 
or its elegant ſtone dome, or lanthorn, and the mo- 
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pfyital, in St. Auguſtine's Back, for maintaining and 
ucating 100 boys, for ſeven years each, and ap- 
tenticing them with 10/7. a piece. This charity 
ot the founder 40 or 50 thouſand pounds. 4. The 
ity Free- 1 in Orchard-ftreet, for in- 


ug ting citizens ſons in Latin and Greek, founded 
door i R:bert Thorne, has two fellowſhips in St. John's- 
< M, Oxon, and five exhibitions. It is largely en- 
dene ed, and is now perhaps the firſt ſchool in the 


eſt of England. 5. Another Free Grammar- ſchool, 
er the bridge in Redcliſt church. 6. Colſton's Alms- 


e mu, on St. Michael's hills, for 12 men and 12 wo- 
ie I jen, The front and ſides are of free-ſtone ; it has a 
and if 


kat chapel, and chaplain, who reads prayers twice a 
day. This charity coſt the founder 25, col. 7. 
ucen Elizabeth, or The City-hoſpital, for clothing, 


ati zintaining, and educating 50 boys. 8. Fofter's 

Im;-houſes, and chapel, in Steep-/treet, for 14 men 
reared women. g. The Preſbyterian Alms-hauſe and 
as ti 


aity-ſchool, in Stokes-croft, for clothing and edu- 
ting 39 boys, and for 12 old women; a very good 
uilding. 10. The Merchants Hoſpital, in King- 
rt, tor ſeamen and ſeamens widows. 11. Her- 


oth in 


n th 


We ms Hoſpital, in Merchant-ftreet. 12. Rid- 
le m0. Heſpital, in Milk-ftreet, for old bachelors and 
ids, a ſtone building, well endowed. 13. The 
mu aids School, for 40 girls, in College-green. 14. 


myſelf 


an's Charity-ſchool, in Temple ſtreet, for inſtruct- 
g and clothing 40 boys. 15. Elbridge's Cbarity- 


y x: in St. MichaePs Hill, for boys and girls. 16. 
phans, ae; 1 and ſchool. 17. Dr. White's 
» ſpital, in Temple-/treet, for old men. 18. Trinity- 
1 / 


pital, in the Old Market, which, with the other 
iools, hoſpitals, and charitable inſtitutions, amount 
52. There is riſen annually for the poor, and 
her charitable inſtitutions, upwards of 20, ooo J. 
ad there are 1500 perſons in the city and ſub- 
de who live entirely on public charity; beſides 
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above 6000 others, who are partially maintained ay 
aſſiſted with money or medicines. 

The general market has a grand entrance fra 
High-/treet, of ſtone ; conſiſting of a lofty gate, tw 
ns, a gatehouſe, crowned by a turret. Th 
market Conil principally of rows for butchers, 2 
three piazzas for poultry, cheeſe and butter, & 
of which the middle is exceeding noble: there: 
very convenient ſtalls for vegetables. The matke 
for its conſtruction, vaſt plenty and conſtant thron 
on market days, can ſcarcely be equalled. St. Jane 
market in Un:on-ftreet, and the Welch market at Kin 
freet, are very neat and convenient; the latter is 
curioſity, being ſquare, having its roof ſupport 
only by ſixteen pillars, an iron palliſade round it 
and a turret on the top, and is juſt finiſhed. The 
is an aſtoniſhing plenty and variety of proviſion 
fruits and vegetables, in the markets of Bri/?ol, un 
known out of the weſt of England, as is the re 
ſonable prices at which they are ſold. 

Near the ſtreet called St. Michael's hill, on 
very top of the north part of 1 is the houſee 
Thomas Tyndale, Eſq; built of ſtone, with three fn 
fronts to the park; which is one of the beſt fre 
quented walks of Briſtol, and has indeſcribable ben 
ties. Beneath is the vale to the weſt of College-gren 
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in which are ſeen many new ſtreets and buildings. Ti 42 = 
the north of theſe buildings and oppoſite the park YT 


is Brandon-hill, a kind of conic eminence, whic 


commands a moſt admirable proſpect of great pi nere 1 


) 


m of the city, Dundry hill and tower, beautiful villa." © 
4 of Clifton, the Downs and Welch mountains, Xu en 
H wood and Bath, and the river Avon. | 4 Ti 
[ Underneath this and Clifton hills, the building 3 
4 are continued from Briſtol to the Hot-wells, whid ** 


is ſo increaſed of late as to become a handſome tow! 

It has a decent ſquare, two or three parades, a band 
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rooms, the long room, and other rooms, which 
front each other, and are large, elegant and com- 
modious. They have balls and public breakfaſts 
alternately, and card playing every 2 a 

There are convenient and magnificent lodgings 
ere, and at the delightful village of Cliſton, on the 
hill above, which is full of gentlemens ſeats; that 
f Gabriel Goldney, Eſq; a quaker, has a pretty grotto 
In the garden and other curioſities. 

There is a ſhaded parade or walk, by the well- 
houſe for the company, though not large enough : 
hen the river is full, and the ſhips are carried up 
nd down by the tide, paſſing through the meadows 
nd trees, or between the rocks, the proſpect is en- 
hanting. | 4 . 

The well-houſe has a ſmall piazza, and a hand- 
ome and very pleaſant pump room, cloſe by the 
ater hde ; where the river makes its entrance be- 
een thoſe ſtupendous cliffs of rocks, which ſeem 
o have been torn aſunder by a violent earthquake, 
r the general deluge ; between high and low water 
ark, the ſpring riſes perpendicularly out of the 
ock in the floping bank of the river, at the foot of 
he cliff, on which once ſtood a chapel dedicated to 
dt. /incent, from which the rock and well take their 
ame. The pumps raiſe the water up thirty feet 
gh in the centre of a houſe called the Pump Room, 
yhole thick wall keeps off the tide from the ſpring. 
Ihe water is drank chiefly in the ſummer months. 
here is a band of muſic every morning at the Pump 
Um, and a maſter of the ceremonies, to conduct all 
he concerns of the place, who is diſtinguiſhed by a 
d medal at his breaſt. 

The water is impregnated by the lime ſtone 
Juarries with a ſoft alcalious quality, with ſome 
eak impregnation of ſulphur, with nitre or ſea ſalt, 
nd perhaps a ſlight touch of iron. Theſe prin- 
ples by chemical proceſſes and mixtures, are dif- 
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covered in ſome ſmall proportion in the waters, which 
are of an agreeable, not ſickly warmth. They a 
excellent in all ſcorbutie and nervous atrophies, in 
hectics, diabetes, weak lungs, all inflammations i; 
any part, ail preternatural evacuations, acrid juice 
and viſcid blood; and in the firſt ſtages of a phthi 
pulmonum ; and if early had recourſe to and long 
continued, with a low, cooling, and nutritive g. 
gimen, would probably ſtop the growth and cauſa 
of moſt chronical diſtempers.“ 

Out of the rocks beyond the hot wells, are dig 
the Briſtol ſtones, ſome of which are as hard and 
tranſparent as diamonds : there are variety of agree- 
able rides and fine proſpects all around the wells; 
and particularly on Clifton and Durdham Down, 
which are lofty, being level from the tops of the 
rocks. Theſe are covered with a conſtant verdure al 
the year, and abound in odoriferous plants and herb 
which breathe a pleaſant favor. On theſe Deu 
the company daily take the air in coaches and an 
horſeback ; and here and at King's We/ton Hill,: 
mile or two nearer the fea, command a beautiful 
proſpect of the ſhips lying at anchor in Krng-r:a6 
off the Briſtal channel, and part of South Wan; 
enjoying at the ſame time the benefit of the ſea ai 
which affords a conſtant breeze, even in the hottel 
weather, and ſtrengthens and refreſhes the lungs. 

Brift:l gives the title of Earl to Lord Hervy; 
ſends two members to parliament ; has two yret 
fairs, March 1, and September 1; each of which 
laſt near a fortnight : nine markets for fleſh, fi, 
poultry, vegetables, corn, cattle and leather ; neat 
5co ſtreets, ſquares, lanes and paſlages ; 40 places 
of worſhip ; five banks or companies of bankers 
and four priſons. The length of the city and ſubs 
urbs from the end of Lawrence hill eaſt, to Rownan 
paſſage weſt, is more than three miles; and it 


_ from Stokes Craft north, to Bedminſter tum. 
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Which te ſouth, is two miles and a half, the whole ſe- 
ey en or eight miles in circumference. It is the ca- 
es, Mita key and great mart of the weſtern parts; after 
ons Mur auguſt metropolis, it is the largeſt, moſt popu- 
juice eus and flouriſhing place in the iſland, and one of 
thin de principal cities of Europe. 

1 lone From hence I had thoughts of coaſting the marſhes 


Ve rec 
cauſe 


r border of Wales, eſpecially South-Wales, by tracing 
he rivers Mye and Lug, in Monmouthſhire and Here- 
,r4/hire; but changed my mind on occaſion of the 
anger of the ferries over the Severn. In the mean 
me, I reſolved to follow the courſe of this famous 
wer, by which I ſhould neceffarily ſee the richeſt, 
noſt fertile, and moſt agreeable part of England, the 
inks of the Thames * excepted, from Durdham- 


re d 

d at 
agret- 
wells; 
own, 


of thefD:10n, which is a vaſt height above the river, and 
ure langs as it were over it, giving a moſt romantic view, 
herbgM&(pecially of ſhips paſſing, &c. 

Dau From Briſtol, weſt, you enter the county of Glow-s 


nd on 
ul, 1 
autiful 
r=-7 04d, 
Vain; 
ea ally 


hottel 


er ; and, keeping the Avon in view, you fee Hung- 
Lad, where, and at King-Road, the ſhips generally 
ake their departure, as ours at London do from 
rave/end, and where they notify their arrival, as 
purs for London do in the Downs. The firſt lies 
ithin the Avon, the laſt in the Severn, From Kings- 
W:/ten near this place is an exceeding fine view of 


gs, ungroad and the Briftol channel, a part of Males 
ervy ion one ſide, Somerſetſbire on the other, and Denny 
grund in the middle; below is the feat of Lord Chf- 
which , and on the right the mouth of the Severn. 
„ fel, Hungroad/is Pill, a port town and conve- 
; neufihhnient bay for ſhipping. 

plac As we turn north towards G/ouce/ter, we loſe the 
nkers, ſight of the Avon, and, in about two miles, ex- 
d u change it for an open view of the Severn Sea, which 
wn you ſee on the weſt fide, and which ſeems there as 
nd in broad as the ocean; except that there are two ſmall 
tum ilands in it, and that looking N. W. you plainly- 
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diſcern the coaſt of Seuth-MWales; and particularly Thin 
a little nearer hand, the ſhore of Monmouthſiin, wor 
Then, as you go on, the ſhores begin to draw wil. — 
wards one another, and the coaſts to lie parallel; 5 a4 * 4 
that the Severn appears to be a plain river, or a C the 
Ajtuarium, ſomewhat like the Humber, or as Me. 
Thames is at the Nore, being from four to five an wife 
ſix miles over; and is indeed a moſt raging and fl. . 
. "= | 
rious kind of fea, This is occaſioned by thoſe vio On 
lent tides called the Bore, which flow here fone-WM...:rn 
times ſix or ſeven feet at once, rolling forward liveWii..: 
a mighty wave, ſo that the ſtern of a veſſel ſhall on —_— 
a ſudden be lifted up fix or ſeven feet upon the bands 
ter, when the head of it is faſt aground. The ſame bacles. 
is likewiſe obſervable at Bridgwater and Chepſtau nd bn 
After coaſting the ſhore about four miles farther, Here _ 
the road being by the low ſalt-marſhes kept at Dir 
diſtance from the river, we came to Auſt ferry, M.1.:hir 
named from a little dirty village called Auſt; ner Ind fo. 
which you come to take boat. ſharp 
This ferry lands you at Beachly in Gloucefterftire;WM,...,,c+ 
ſo that on the one fide it is called u Paſſage, i Dune 
on the other ſide Beachly Paſſage. From whence youll... han 
go by land three little miles to Chepftow, a large Tor 
port-town on the river //ye. But of that port ton 
ſhall ſay more in its place. 1 
Here is a good neat chapel, with an high tower con fist. 
at the weſt end, adorned with pinacles. . 
This place is memorable from a circumſtance in W;.n+ 3 
the reign of King Edward I. who, being here, invited i-. 2 
Lewellin Prince of Wales, who was on the other tice, Ntuis eſt 
to come over and confer with him, and fettle ſome Who is 
matters in diſpute between them: but the Prince te-: the! 
fuſed, and the King thereupon croſſed over to im, antiqu 
who, in a rapture of generoſity, leaped into the wa- family 
ter, to receive the King in his boat, telling hin, title, 
his humility had conquered his pride, and his wiſdon N gave it 
triumphed over his folly. of Ber 
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Thornbury is a market- town, and hath a cuſtomar 
mayor and 12 aldermen; and was given by William J. 
to the famous Fitz Hammon. Here are the founda- 
tions of a large caſtle, deſigned, but never finiſhed, 
or de the Duke of Buckingham, in King Henry VIIL.'s 
as theme. Here is a ſpacious church, built cathedral- 
ve noi viſe, with an high and beautiful tower; and alſo 
nd f fee-ſchool and four alms-houſes. 
ſe vie On the right lies Wotton, a pretty market-town, 
ſome· M. overned by a mayor elected annually at the court- 
> let, It is famous for its clothing trade. The 
all church is large, and hath two wide ailes, and an high 
ie wi-WMh:1ndſome tower, adorned with battlements and pi- 
fame cles. There are in it divers tombs, monuments, 
* and inſcriptions, chiefly for the family of Berkely. 
rther, Here are a free-ſchool and ſome charity-houſes. 
a2 Directly north of this town lies Durſiey, a good 


ularly 
Heir: 
0. 
el; 5 


„ aoching and market-town, governed by a bailiff, 
ned Hand four conſtables; and has been formerly noted for 


| ſharp, over-reaching people ; from whence aroſe a 
ſore proverbial faying s tricking man, He is a man of 
Darcy. The church is good, hath two ailes, and 
e Jou en handſome ſpire. 
large Turning north-weſt we came to Berkeley, a noted 
or town, ſo called from Bert, a beech, and Leas, 
daſture. It is the largeſt pariſh in the county, and 
tower ¶ conſiſts of rich meadow grounds; and above 30 pa- 
sches depend on this manor, for which a fee- farm 
cen rent was paid, in King Henry II. 's time, of 500 J. 
ted -. 24. which ſhews the vaſt extent and value of 
tide, Wi this eſtate, It belongs to the preſent Earl of Berkeley, 
lone ¶ who is alſo Baron of Durſley. Adjoining to this town, 
ee. is the ſtrong caſtle of Berkeley, a magnificent though 
n antique building, and the ancient ſeat of this noble 
family, from whence it derives its name as well as 
ni, Wi title, ever fince the time of King Henry II. who 
gave it to Robert Fitzharding, who aſſumed the name 
| of Berkeley, King Edward II. of England, as all our 
writers 
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writers agree, was murdered in this caſtle; as Kin 
Richard II. was in that of Pyntrrac in Yorkflins 
but I refer to our hiſtorians, and Mr. Gray's «©, 
quiſite ode, for theſe horrid facts. They ſhewth 


apartments, where they fay that King was a pi 
ſoner ; but they do not admit, that he was kung? 
there. The place is rather ancient than pleaſant of" *i 
healthful, lying low, and near the water. H ted 
is a large, ſpacious church, with an aile on ei be co 
ſide, and a chapel adjoining, which is the buria.W*<* ** 
place of the family, a neat veſtry, and a ſtrong va gh tlic 
tower. ? it, a! 
On the right of the road is Stanley, a little m <=! 

ket- town, where was formerly a priory, the ruing IK. 
whereof fill appear. The church is built in tl * bf. 
form of a croſs, with a tower in the middle. land, 
A noble improvement has been made in theft 
parts; for the Earl of Berkeley has finiſhed a gef * 
bulwark at Frampton upon Severn, near this placy d lo n 
called Hock-Crib, the deſign of which is to enforceM”* 9p 
the river Sever by Art's- Point, into its former Th 
channel. eatly | 
From Frampton the flowing tide runs in a ſtrit IC) is 
line for about four miles in length weſtward, with forel] 
ſuch rapidity, that, on its reaching the foot of u. all 
hill, on the left fide of the ancient foreſt of Dem 
and turning round to the northward, it gathers inf“ 
an head, that looks like an high weir acroſs the ttle f 
river's breadth ; bearing every thing before it, till i ſhips 
comes fo Newnham's Neb ; a natural bulwark, which ses 
turns the torrent ſo to the eaſtward, that, Wuff ss 
(Ives 


it reaches the north of Frampton, the land between 
the two parts of the river is but about a mile it Glouce 
breadth. rig, 

Newnham is an ancient towu- corporate, the ſword nas) 
of ſtate being ſtill preſerved there, which King 7 King 
gave them with their charter; and the place is te- ſtecpl 
markable for its having been the firſt fortification that oully 
| | wal 
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as raiſed on the other fide of the Severn againſt the 
%; for its having been the manor, by which the 
eat place of high conſtable of England was held, 
wn to the execution of Edward Stafford Duke of 
uckizgham, on the 19th of May, 1521, and for its 
wing giving riſe to the art of making glaſs in Eng- 
; the remains of the firſt glaſs-houſes that were 
ected in the kingdom being ſtill to be ſeen here. 
he town conſiſts of little more than one long 
ect running north and ſouth, and built upon the 
gn ſhore of the Severn. It has a vale on the back 
it, and is defended on that fide with a great bank 
earth, which makes a moſt agreeable terrace- 
IK, 

The foreſt of Dean once contained 30, ooo acres 
land, being 20 miles long, and fo full of wood, 
at ic was very dangerous to travel through-it, Its 
k was famous for ſhipping, the glory of our own, 
d ſo much the envy of other nations, that the fa- 
us Spaniſh Armada had it in ſpecial charge to burn 
The great number of iron forges near it has 
catly leſſened, though not conſumed, the wood, 
ich is ſtill preſerved with much care. It is ſubject 
foreſt-laws; and the iron-miners have here a 

urt alſo. | 
From hence to Glowcefter is all a rich country, and 
ine river, but narrower, as you go northward, till, 
ittle ſhort of Glouceſter, it ceaſes to be navigable 
ſhips of burden, but continues to be ſo, by large 
ges, above ICO miles farther, not reckoning the 
nings and windings of the river; beſides that it 
cives ſeveral large and navigable rivers. ; 
Glouceſter (called by the Britons, Caer-gloyw, i. e. 
e bright City; and, in imitation of it, Clevum, by the 
ms) abounds much with croſſes and ſtatues of 
Rings of England, and has an handſome proſpect 
ſtecples. In the civil wars, when it held out vi- 
ouſly againſt King Charles I. and was then very 
ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, it ſuffered much; for its 11 churches N e. 
then reduced to 5, and all its walls and works π¹] of 
demoliſhed. The city is but indifferently built; tis! 
there is a large ſtone bridge over the Severn, the io» ap 
next the ſea. | The 
The old Proverb, As ſure as God's at Glouceſe Meir fir 
certainly alluded to the great number of chu pre 
and religious foundations here; for you can ſcarf"; fo1 
walk pal ten doors but ſomewhat of that ſort . 
curs. | In th 
The cathedral is an old venerable pile, built WiW'0u5 i 
Alared, Biſhop of IVorcefter, afterwards Archbiſhſ: and 
of York. The tower is conſidered as the moſt beuleht of 
tiful ſtructure of the kind in England. The ch The 
is finely vaulted at top, and the Ladies chapel, whidW"1 10 
extends to the eaſt window, is very magnifcen r 
On the north-ſide lies the unfortunate King If WC 
ward II. in an alabaſter tomb. Out of the abut the 
dance of pious offerings to his remains, the religion t 
built this choir; and the votaries to his ſhrine, ward 
ſome time after his death, could hardly find room nd a 
the town. narks | 
Before the high altar, in the middle of the chu, 
lies the equally unfortunate Prince Robert, eldeſt ace 
of William I. after a miſerable life for many ef tte. 
before his death. But his monument remains, ens, 
his bones are at reſt ; which is more than can be (Wart « 
of the monument of his younger brother King Henry ere is 
who, as the third brother William Rufus had don ſine: 
robbed him of his right; and no traces of his t of 
nument are left at Reading-Abbey, where he was bil C 
ried with his Queen. Duke Robert lies in a wool I. 
tomb, with his coat of arms painted, and upon Pl u 
his effigies in Iriſb oak, croſs-legged. I he tamoi The 
$trongbow, who ſubdued Ireland, lies buried in ti wuly r 
chapter-houſe. nt t 
T he cloiſters in this cathedral are exquiſitely beal Sa | 
ac 


tiful, in the ſtile of the chapel of King's-College, C 


brig! 
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ride. There art large remains, in the city, of ab- 
ys of black and white friers. A mile or two dif- 
ant is Robin Hood's hill, as it is called, which affords 
ow a pleaſant walk for the citizens. 

The inhabitants boaſt much of the antiquity of 
heir firſt cathedral, which they pretend had biſhops 
nd preachers here Anno 189, the firft cathedral, I 
M; for it has been, as reported, thrice deſtroyed by 
ſe, 

In the.little iſle of Alney, near this town, the fa- 
ous ſingle combat was fought between Edmund Iron- 
and Canute the Dane, for the whole kingdom, in 


duceſt 
*hurchs 
n ſcare 
ſort oc 


built 
*hbifh 


ft beuleht of both their armies. 

he chi The city is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, 
„hic nd ſo many common-councilmen, as, with the 
nificenWW2y0r and aldermen, exceed not the number of 40, 


ng rare fewer than 30. The aldermen are juſtices 
e abu che peace; and two ſheriffs are annually choſen 
eligiodl om the common council. It* has alſo an high- 
ine, {ward (who is uſually a nobleman), a recorder, 
room nd a town-clerk. They are allowed the higheſt 
parks of magiſtratical honour, - ſcarlet gowns, the 
word, and cap of maintenance, and four ſergeants 
t mace, Here are 12 companies, the maſters where- 
attend the mayor on all public occaſions in their 
owns, and with ſtreamers. It bas a large quay and 
be u harf on the river for trade, and a cuſtom-houſe. 
Hen cre is alſo a town hall, for the aſſizes, and public 
d doneWOulineſs, which they call the Booth-hall ; and great 
his moet of the caſtle is ſtill ſtanding. 

vas buy ©/ouce/?er was made a biſhoprick by King Henry 
woode 111. who erected the abbey-church into a cathe- 


church 
deſt ſo 


y yea 


ns, a 


upon al, with a dean and fix prebendaries. | 
{1mou [he firſt proteſtant biſhop of this church was that 
in ul reverend divine, Dr. Fohn Hooper, who was 


unt to death in the cemetery of his own cathedral, 
y beau" tne reign of Queen Mary I. 
„ Can I he whiſpering-place in this cathedral formerly 
rich paſſed 
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paſſed for a kind of wonder among the vulgar, bi #o1lov 
fnce, experience has taught the reaſon of the the 2! 
and there is now the like in the church of St. M bottom 
London. . nds, b 
Here is great proviſion for the poor by hoſpital. bui 
particularly Bartholomew's Hoſpital maintains q tete 
and women, to whom belong a miniſter, phyſca i; a c1: 
and ſurgeon. And Sir Thomas Rich, Bart. a nai in: 
of this place, gave 6000/7. by will, for a Blu-y merly 
hoſpit:], wherein are educated 20 poor boys; and got 
poor men and women are maintained, and close Here 1 
annually. Betides theſe, and three more, there eu / 
many benefactions to encourage young tradeſmei Car 
and place out boys apprentices. And they have l ar- 
erected an infirmary here, after the laudable exam ¶ burge 
of that of Vinchiſter, &c. e upor 
The city has, in ancient times as well as latin ui 
| youu the titles of Earl and Duke to ſeveral of Hen is 
oyal Family. And in 1764, the title of Duke ie in 
Glouceier was beſtowed on his Royal Highneſs Pri king 
William Henry. ore 
Here are four fairs held annually, on Marc Thees 
June 24, Sept. 28, and Nov. 17. It is a county Me of t 
itſelf, and ſends two members to parliament. llegiat 
From Glouce/ter we kept north eaſtward, and ſoofous ail 
came to Cheltenham, a market-town, where is ſtil ¶mmun 
pretty good trade carried on in malt, but not ſo cet lon; 
ſiderable as formerly. Here is a good church in he 
form of a croſs, with ailes on each fide, and a ſpi een 
riſing in the middle, noted for a good ring of beilien of 
But what is more remarkable is, that the miniſter is cor 
to be nominated by, and muſt be a fellow of, 7e/uWent. 
College, Oxon (though the vicarage is but 401. a he uc 
but approved of by the Earl of Gainſborough ; and ne ac 
cannot hold it more than fix years. Here are a i Wolles | 
ſchool, an hoſpital, and ſome other charities. de of 1 
Cheltenham mineral waters are of the Scarbari Str:s 
its ne 


kind, and equally diſagreeable to the taſte. 
| Folloy 
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Following the road towards Warw:ck directly, we 
rived at Vnchramb, a ſmall market-town, ſituate in 
bottom, in the midſt of good paſture and arable 
nds, but wants a good inn. The church is a 


oſpitu building, hath two ailes, a large chance}, and 
54 ml tower adorned with battlements and pinacles. 
icy is a curacy worth no more than 10. a year, though 
a nate im propriation is worth 300 J. annually. Here was 


Blue 
and! 
cloathe 
here 
deſme 
ve late] 
examp 


merly a very rich mitred abbey, founded by Ofa 
ng of Marcia. 

Here we turned from the road, and ſtruck N. W. 
Tewk/bury, encompaſſed with four rivers ; the Avon 
d Carran on the N. the Severn on the W. and the 
liate on the 8. It is governed by two bailiffs, and 
burgeſſes. It is a large and populous town, ſitu- 
e upon the J/arwickſhrre river Avon, ſo called to 
tinzuiſh it from the Briſtol Avon, and others. The 
wn is now remarkable for the quantity of malt 
ade in it, as alfo for a great manufacture of cotton 
ckings 3 as are alſo Campden in this county, and 
whore in Worceſterſhire. 

The great old church at Te] HH ur may be called 
e of the largeſt churches in England, that is not 
llegiate or cathedral. It is very high, has two = 
ous ailes, a ſtately tower, and a large chancel. The 
mmunion-table is one entire marble ſtone, near 14 
t long, and three and a half broad. 

Ihe town is famous for the deciſive battle fought 
tween the houſes of 5 and York, in the 
en of King Edward IV. of the latter houſe, who 
s conqueror. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ent. 

Glouceſterſhire muſt not be paſſed over, without 
me account of a pleaſant and fruitful vale, which 
olles part of the county, from eaſt to weſt, on that 
de of the Cotſwold, through which runs a river call- 
| Strouduwater, famous for dyeing the cloths made 


. | its neighbourhood, of the moſt beautiful ſcarlet. 
ollow | * 
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pear-trees, which thrive plentifully here. It is a 


le 0 
» 0 , . 
-aſant market-town lying on the Avon, and famous 


ere (en 
lech the ſtocking- trade. It has about 300 houſes, and 
re s pariſh-churches. 


55. Eaſtward of this town ſtands Eveſham, a borough- 
ed, wn, ſituate on a gentle aſcent from the ſame ri- 
„ over which it hath a bridge of ſeven ſtately 


S river | 
wü ches. It is an ancient mayor-town, and has the 
ThllWivilege to try felons. It is memorable for the de- 


ive battle, wherein Simon Montfort and the barons 
re defeated by Prince Edward, afterwards King 
dard I. who thereby releaſed his father out of 
ptirity. Here are two churches, with ſmall ſpire 
zeples ; but neither has any bells, which have been 
moved to a famous tower built by abbot Litchfield 
hich ſtands near theſe churches. This borough 
turns two members to parliament. Here are a 
rammar-ſchool, and a charity-ſchool. 

All around this town lies that fruitful and plentiful 
puntry, called from this place, The Vale of Eveſham, 
hich runs all along the .banks of the Avon, from 
wk/ury to Perſhore, and to Stratford upon Avon, in 
zioulſie ſouth part of Warwickſhire; which river is fo 
her ur navigable. 

re The pariſh-church of Stratford is very old. In it 
ern, Me {aw the monument of the inimitable Shakeſpeare, 
other Whoſe dramatic performances ſet him at the head of 
Ain e Britiſb theatre, and will preſerve his memory 
hill time ſhall be no more. 


n mile 


{ to th 
n wi 


e ein 
on, 1 
Severn 
ins a 


whic 
lalvn 


ruin | ſhould do an injury to the — of this im- 
uc ortal bard, were I here to omit tranſcribing a few 
of chefWerticulars I received from the hands of an ingenious 


d inquiſitive traveller, who will ſee in this, and 
me other parts of the Tour, that I have not been un- 
indful of his favouss. | 
** 1 arrived (ſays this gentleman) in the month 
| July 1777, at the White Lion, in Stratford upon 
vn, This is the inn repreſented in the entertain- 
ment 
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given by David Garrick, Eſq,” 
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ment of The Jubilee in the yard is a ſign of Halt 
ſpeare, and under it Milton's two lines: 


Here fweete/t Shakeſpeare, Fancy's child, 
Warbled his native wood-notes wild. 


c Three doors from this inn is the houſe in whic 
Shakeſpeare was born, and here is ſhewn his chai, 
in which he fat in the chimney corner: it has bern 


pretty much cut by different viſitors, who have bern Go 
defirous of preſerving a reli& of ſomething belong. T1 
ing to the immortal bard, The people who live in Bll 
the houſe ſay, they are his next relations. They An 
are poor, as indeed are eleven in twelve of the in- 
habitants. There is a town-houſe, lately rebuilt, O. 
in which is a large room, called Shakeſpeare's Hull Miptio! 
It is adorned with two fine paintings, one of Shake iſ 4": 
ſpeare, the other of Mr. Garrick. On the outfideWſp"ted t! 
in a niche, is a ſtatue of Shakeſpeare, and over it: Ml © 0 
rand OI 
Take him for all in all, othec⸗ 
Me ne er ſhall ook upon his like again. » 
de t 
&« And under it, The corporation and inhab- not f 
tants of Stratford, aſſiſted by the munificent con- (ai 
tributions of the noblemen and gentlemen in e cha: 
neighbourhood, rebuilt this edifice in- 1768 : the", & 
ſtatue of Shakeſpeare, and his picture within, were 2 
| of t 


In the chancel of the old church, which is in" whic 
that part of the town called Ol, Stratford, is the Over 


grave and monument of Shakeſpeare. he monu-arche 
ment is his buſt in marble on the wall, put up i valle 
his wife, with this inſcription : mayor, 
hom ty 
Stay, paſſenger, why 29% thou fo fe ??: elles 
Read, if thou canſt, whom envious death has — rs | 

. it 4 all 


01. |] 
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Within this monument, SHAKESPEARE, with whom: 
Quick Nature died; whoſe name doth deck this tomb 
Far more than coft, fith all that he hath writ 
Leaves living art, but page to ſerve his wit. 

Obiit A. D. 1616, etat. 53, die 23 April. 


Saks 


Near the monument is his grave, with the well- 
own epitaph of, 


beer Good friend for Teſus' ſake forbear 
* T1 move the du that reſleth here. 
live in Bleft be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones ; 
They And curſt be he that moves my bones / 


— « On his left hand lies his wife, with this in- 
e iption on her ſtone : Here lieth interred the body 
She. ine, the wife of William Shakeſpeare, who de- 
utfide rted this life, A. D. 1663, aged 67. 


« On his right fide, lie his firſt daughter and 
randſon ; next to them, his ſon-in-law, John Hall, 
othecary z and next, his daughter Suſannah, (Hall's 
ife. ) 
At the ſide of the chancel is a charnel houſe, 
moſt filled with human bones, ſkulls, Sc. The 
con- ide (aid, that Shakeſpeare was ſo much affected by 
in thefW's charnel houſe, that he wrote the epitaph, (Good 
: the , &c.) for himſelf, to prevent his bones being 
weren into it. This chancel was formerly the cha- 
| of the college, which ſtands near the church, 


h is in © which is now a private houſe,” 

is tdel Over the Avon at Stratford is a fine ſtone bridge of 
monu-Wſ arches, with a long cauſeway at the weſt-end of 
up 7 walled on both ſides. Stratford is governed by 


mayor, recorder, a high-ſteward, 12 aldermen, of 
nom two are juſtices of the peace, and 12 capital 
gelles, It has beſides the pariſh-church, a chapel 
eale, a free grammar-ſchool, and an alms-houſe, 
unded by Edward VI. 
Vo, Il N The 
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The navigation of this river Avon is an excteheꝛ blic 
advantage to all this part of the county, and 2 Eng 
to the commerce of the city of Bri/?o/. For by On 
river they drive a very great trade for ſugar, oli ///, 
wine, tobacco, iron, lead, and, in a word, 8 / 
heavy goods, which are uſually carried by ish 


almoſt as far as J/arwick; and, in return, the con ape] 


and eſpecially cheeſe, are carried back from Meg 
ceſterſhire and Warwickſhire to _— for Gl e 
cheeſe is excellent of the kind, and this county Me be 
a great trade in it. her fi 
This vale extending itſelf in-J/arwickfhire, ¶ nat 
under the ridge of little mountains, called. dg. ated 
is there called The Vale of Red-horſe. All the groui i y 
put together, make a moſt pleaſant corn count lis cit 
eſpecially remarkable for the goodneſs of the air, alli inh: 
tertility of the foi]. 90, R 
Not far from Stratford, on the borders of the cou (ub. 

of Morceſter, is Alceſter, a market-town, much ended 
quented by dealers in corn: it is of great antiquigMpulſc 
as appears by old foundations of buildings mae iz, it 
Roman brick, and gold, filver, and braſs ci e cast! 
found here. The old Roman way, called [tmthcdral 
Areet, paſſes through the town. has ſu 
About a mile from this place is Ragley, the ly whict 
of the Earl of Hertford, remarkable for its fine band it i 
which is a double cube of forty feet. The reſt Its pre 
the houſe, which has a very heavy appearance, WIpulous, 
no means anſwers in ſize or decoration to the nd. 
perb room already mentioned. b be ſe 
ding; 

From Tetołſbury, north, it is 12 miles to Merch There 
along the banks of the Severn, where I was deligihich ſta 
with the hedge-rows, lined all the way with er; bu 
and pear-trees, full of fruit, and thoſe ſo comma by th 
that any paſſengers, as they travel the road, Mon f. 
gather and eat what they pleaſe. Here alſo, ers ift 


as in Glouceſterſhire, you meet with cyder 4 5 
pu I. 
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ublic-houſes, ſold as beer and ale are in other parts 
' England, and as cheap. 


cecch. 
nd al 


by u On the other ſide of the Severn, near Droitwich, 
ar, of //bitley-Court, five miles from Betudley, and ſeven 
xd, n //Vorce/ter, the late Lord Foley had a ſeat finely 
v miſhed, fituate in a large park; he built alſo a 


ie confſÞape! near it, eſteemed a very curious pjece of ar- 
n ClWitccture. 
eue Mrceſter, the Branovium of the Romans, ſeems to 
y dre been built by them to curb the Silures on the 
her ſide of the Severn; and in imitation of the Ro- 
ire, Wer name, the Britons called it Caer Wrangon. It is 
dre vated in a valley on the Severn, which, though ge- 
sour rapid elſewhere, glides on here very — 
countrWJhis city was burnt in 1041, by King Hardicanute, 
air, Me inhabitants having killed his tax-gatherers. In 
80, Roger de Montgomery Earl of Shrewſbury, burnt 
e ſuburbs, and attacked the city ; but the citizens 
fended themſelves with ſo much gallantry, that they 


e Coun 
uch ii 


ntiquiWpulſed their enemies with a terrible laughter. In 
male Iz, it was almoſt deſtroyed by an OA, fire, 
fs coe castle entirely conſumed, and the roof of the 
Iii edral damaged. In 1202, it was again burnt, 


has ſuffered in all the civil wars; but the weights 
which it has been preſſed, have only conduced to 
Mit into form, and raiſe it, like the palm-tree, 
its preſent beauty and ſtatelineſs: for it is a large, 
pulous, well-built city, and one of the beſt paved in 
gland. The Foregate-/treet is the moſt regular that 
h be ſeen out of London. The Guildhall is a fine 
ding; but the ſtatues on the outſide diſgrace it. 

There is a good old ſtone bridge over the Severn, 
ch ſtands exceeding high from the ſurface of the 


the t 
fine hal 
he rell 
'Ance, 


the 


arc 


delight 


th aper; but as the ſtream of the Severn is contracted 
commoiWe by the buildings on either fide, there is evident 
oad, Mon ſometimes for the height of the bridge, the 
„ as ers riſing to an incredible degree in the winter- 


er in | 


k 8 The bridge conſiſts of fix arches ; and the 
pubil N 2 


banks 
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banks of the Severn look very beautiful on each fd 


being enriched with pleaſant meadows, F 
The commandery, formerly belonging to St. a: 
4 ar gags is a fine old houſe of timber, in HA 
orm of a court. The hall, roofed with ri oi: :; 
makes one fide of it, built for the reception of = 
grims. The windows are adorned with imagery e! 
coats armorial. It ſtands juſt without the ſouth M >; 
of the city in the Landon road, where the heat f. 
famous battle happened between King Charls On 
and Oliver Cromwell; and they frequently find bd 
vf the lain, in digging in the garden. Above in thuy 
park is to be ſeen a great work of four baſtic his 
called The Royal Mount, whence a Vallum and dit 
run both ways to encompaſs this fide of the III. 
Here it is probable, the ſtorm began, when the rced 
aliſts were driven back into the city with oir o 
ſlaughter ; and the King eſcaped being made 2 fered 
ſoner in the narrow ſtreet at this gate, by a l Here 
cart of hay purpoſely overthrown, which gave Mr that 
time to retire at the oppoſite gate to Boſcobel, or Wilfore / 
Ladies. d her 
A mile and half above the ſouth gate, on the WF ſo my 
of the hill, is the celebrated Perrywood, where nomir 
well's army lay, and which affords a fine proſi - 
over the county. 11065 
MWorceſter was made an epiſcopal fee by FHH er, 
King of the Mercians, who founded the cathedaWirins : 
which was again built by St. Julftan, Biſhop of, is 
dioceſe, about 1084, but enlarged. and improved Hufe 
his ſucceflors, though the body of it makes no: rte 
traordinary appearance on the outſide. The to The 
is low, without any ſpire, only four very ſmall pi cut 
cles on the corners; and yet it has ſome little bealWnb, „ 
in it, more than the church itſelf. The upper here 
has ſome images in it, but decayed by time. BM ee. 
the firſt Biſhop, was conſecrated in 680. In ee 
«it 15 


buried the once reſtleſs King John; not where 
mo 
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onument now ſtands, which is in the choir before 
e high altar, but under a little ſtone before the 
ar of the eaſtermoſt wall of the church. On 
n fide of him, on the ground, lie the effigies of 


ach {i 
t. Jah 


„ in if 
2 two Biſhops, his chief ſaints, Vulſtan and O/- 
n of , from whoſe neighbourhood he hoped to be ſafe. 


he image of the King probably lay here alſo upon 
e ground, now elevated upon a tomb in the ſaid 


hoir. 


gery 1 
zuth « 
at of ü 


Zarles On the ſouth-ſide of the high altar is a large and 
nd bonfWndſome ſtone chapel over the monument of prince 
ve in i r, eldeſt fon of Henry VII. who died at Ludlqu, 


his tomb-ſtone ſpecifies, Anno 1502, and whoſe 
ict Catharine, infanta of. Spain, his brother Henry, 


baſtio 
und dite 


the ll. marrying, after 20 years wedlock, was di- 
the E rced from, to make way for Anna Bolen. The 
th g oir of this chapel is exquiſite workmanſhip ; but 


ered much in the civil wars. ; 
Here is alſo, among other noted monuments, one 


de 2 pl 


a load 
gave Mr that famous Counteſs of Saliſbury, who, dancing 
or More Edward III. in his great hall at Windſor, drop- 


d her garter; which the King taking up, honoured 
ſo much (as the idle ſtory goes) as to make it the 
nominating enſign of the moſt noble order of the 
arter : but this I have refuted under my account of 
ind/zr ; tho', that the Counteſs might drop her 
ter, and that the King might gallantly wear it 
ring the entertainment, inſtead of his garter of the 


n thet 
ere Cr 
proſpt 


Etbe 


athedr 


op oc, is not improbable. But the motto was given 
roved Wh :!|ufton to the order of knighthood, and not of 
es no ter. f 

he to | he monument is fine, and there are ſeveral an- 
121] pas cut in ſtone about it, ſtrewing garters over the 
le beuhab, which ſeems a ſufficient proof of the fact. 
PPP Tl | cre are ſeveral other ancient monuments in this 

911 jurcn. 


In it 


the cloiſters are very perfect, and the chapter- 
where 


ule is large, fupported, as to its arched root, by 
3 one 


mv 
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one umbilical pillar. It is now become a lib = e 
is well furniſhed, and has many ancient manuſcript; ici ice 
There is a large old gate-houſe ſtanding, and e 

it the caſtle, with a very high artificial mount . 
keep, nigh the river. p-m: 
his city is governed by a mayor and fix ald 
men. It has two chamberlains, a recorder, a tm. 
clerk, two coroners, a ſword-bearer, four ſerjeni par! 
at mace, and a ſheriff; being, like Glucefter, 2 coun bo 
of itſelf, divided into ſeven wards, in which are Cent 
pariſh-churches. in 
This city has of late years become the reſotrt . © 
many genteel wealthy families, and is eſteemed er 
of the politeſt towns in England. Its clothing tral At # 
of which it once poſſeſſed a confiderable ſhare, MVrtlel 
dwindled to nothing. At preſent, the gloving H. It 
fineſs ſeems to be the chief; though there is no inWut de 
conſiderable manufactory of carpets. The WerulW'ar!:s 
china, though it has not anſwered in any great dt the 

gree to the proprietors, has alſo enlivened the treat. 

of this city. From its fituation on the river Sv Fron 
it might command all the trade between the adjoinebe tow 
ing counties and Briſtal; but, by ſome means aWr:itue 
other, the ſmall town of Bewdley has almoſt entic ich 
engroſſed it. fame 
It is adorned by a capacious and beautiful ſtue ere fre 
ture, called The public Mart- heouſe; in which ch tba 
dren of both ſexes are trained up to the knowledge ou: th 
trade, and the practice of religion and virtue; Mrs, 
whoſe labour alſo the aged and decrepit are ſupyore the 
ported. nd pro 
Oppoſite to this work-houſe, Robert Beril:y, ap" the 
Spetchley, Eſq; erected a fine hoſpital for twelve pen: 
men, and gave 2000 J. to build it, and 4000 /. to oc 
dow eit. rem / 
Here are, beſides, three grammar-ſchools, fer 
ſeven alms-houſes, all liberally endowed; and tweet 


pariſh-churches. St. Nichs/gs's-church, in this cit 


bs 
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libr. been rebuilt, and is a neat and commodious 
cript, W(ic<- : 

nd nee Te market-days are I/edneſday, Friday, and Sa— 
ount . Every Saturday is kept a very conſiderable 


p-market. The fairs are held on the Saturday be- 


alder Palm- Sunday, the aſſumption of the bleſſed Vir- 
x ton, 20d her nativity. Forcefter ſends two members 
erjeu nent. 


About three miles from this place is Meſtivsod, the 
ac.cnt and magnificent feat and park of Sir Herbert 
P,.fjinrton, Bart, This place is ſuppoſed to be the 


Count 
are 11 


ſort ¶M of Mr. Addiſon's deſcriptions in his matchleſs 
ned ongfWſit! or; of Sir Roger de Coverley. 

g tate At Hartlebury, near Worceſter, is a palace, called 
rare, {ort/eb:ury-ca/tle, belonging to the biſhops of that 
ng e. It was built originally in the reign of Henry III. 
no et demoliſhed in the civil wars in the reign of 
ercelWbar es I. It was afterwards rebuilt at the expence 
eat & the biſhops of /Yorcefter, and is now a beautiful 


at, 

From Morceſter I made ſome excurſions, to viſit 

he towns and country northward ; and firſt came to 

Dreituich, a corporate bailiwick and borough-town, 

hich has two churches, and is pretty wealthy. It 
s famous for excellent white ſalt, which is made 

ſtruc· re from the ſpring equinox to that of autumn; not 


e tradt 
Leven 
adj01 
ans d 
-ntireh 


chi r that they may make ſalt here all the year long, 
edge ut they fear to over-ſtock the market. It ap- 
1e; Mer, by the Doamſday- boost, they made ſalt here be- 
e ſu re the conqueſt. The ſalt ſprings are very good, 


nd productive of plenty of brine. The town lies 

/ey, 00" the river Sa/warp, and ſends two members to par- 

e pod 12 : ; 

to e Froceeding directly on, in the road, we arrived at 
Pr::/7rove, a large bailiwick- town, likewiſe on the 

wer Ja/warp, where the linen clothing-trade is 


ty briſkly carried on. It is the centre of four 
N 4 roads: 


„ An 
twelve 


5 City 


ha 
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roads: One leads to Coventry and Leicefler ; anotfl....... 
to Warwick, and ſo to London; a third to Worofr...1c 
and the fourth to Shrewſbury. The 
Between Morcgſter and Spetchley was St. Ofwalf "ribed 
hoſpital, demoliſhed in the reign of Queen Ela nie 
But Dr. Fell, biſhop of Oxford, after the ReftonMll...... - 
tion, recovered much of the poſſeſſion, and ere nne 
a fine and large hoſpital, which comfortably main; tis 
tains 12 poor men. Pp 
Ridderminſl.y is a town in this county of Moran d 
very conſiderable for its woollen trade, particula\M...;.- 
the weaving of what they call linſey-woolſey, touch 
ther with carpets, after the manner of thoſe ma hich 
at Wilton in Miliſbire, in which the inhabitants ich 
almoſt wholly employed. It is a large, but yet cond, the 
pact and populous town, fituated on the Stour, u nazi 
governed by a bailiff, 12 capital burgeſſes, 25 c Prot 
mon- councilmen, Cc. In its church is a croſs-leg 
ged monument of Sir Thomas Acton. 
Stourbridge is alſo ſituated upon the river Sum 
over which it has a very good bridge; whence i... loc 
name. This town deals greatly in glaſs manufa une 
ture, and in iron-works of all forts; and is mud eds 
improved of late years, both in houſes and inhabitznts. n brot 
At Swinford, near Stourbridge, is a noble hoſpitalhe bo 
for 60 boys, erected by the firſt founder of the nobe hade is 
family of Foley, which deſerves the attention of vWHowe: 
traveller, and the praiſe of all men. At StourbrugWavity 
alſo fine ſtone pots are made for glaſs-makers to net entin 
their metal in, alſo crucibles, c. the clay of whicn Aft, 
theſe things are made, being almoſt peculiar to the With t 
lace. 
: Near this town is Hales-Owen, and on our arrival 8 
there, we walked up to the Leaſowes : But here . . 
ſhould intimate, that as the late Mr. Dod/ley gave? Her 
particular account of theſe grounds in fo popular: 


book as Shenſtone s works, I ſhall only minute 2 iv Bil . 
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brevity obliges us here to omit, 
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It is well placed, commanding a ſweet variety 00d, 
wood, water, and waves of cultivated incloſures, clan. 

The view from Thompſon's ſeat is exquiſite ¶ the 
inimitable, ſweetly varied, and the water admit We 
managed: In a word, it is a little ſeat of enchanWhc:u:i! 
ment, hol! 

From Hales Owen we took the road to Hag!ry, Mich 
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ſeat of Lord Lyttelton. The houſe is an excellent 
living one: A well-deſigned mean between the ya 
piles raiſed for magnificence, and thoſe ſmaller ones 
in which convenience is alone conſidered. It con 
tains ſome noble apartments, enriched with an de 
gant collection of ſtatues, buſts, and paintings, 
the beſt maſters; but what are moſt worthy of notid 
are the grounds, which the late Lord Lyttelton dil 
poſed with the utmoſt taſte. 

The walk from the houſe leads through a woud 
by the fide of a purling ſtream, which meanders oe 
graſs from out of a dark hollow. You pals a gul 
of water, which falls into it, and winding up the 
bill, turn to the fide of another brook, which gurgle 
through a rocky hollow. Another gufhing fall, ow 


bits of rocks, attracts your notice; which paſfagi e © 
you come to the Prince of Wales's ſtatue, Thi" 
ſpot commands a fine view of the diſtant country on e VI 
the houſe. 5 
Winding from hence through the wood, you lo \' © 
to the left upon diſtant grounds, until you come . 
a ſeat inſcribed to Thompſon . a0. 
From hence you look down on a fine lawn, ad, 
in front, upon a noble bank of hanging wood, Mkr. 
which appears a temple. To the If, is 2 diſtau in 
view of Malvern hills. er's 
Paſſing a well, called after the patriarch, fuß. 
which you have a diſtin view of a hill over the Con 
On this bench is an inſcription, as well as on ſeveral others, wilt ny 
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od, you enter a grove of oaks, in which you catch 
glance of the caſtle through the trees, on the top 
the hill, beautifully riſing out of a bank of wood. 
We next come to an /onic retunda, incloſed in a 
z2utiful amphitheatre of wood, It looks down upon 
hollow piece of water in a grove, at the end of 
hich is a Palladian bridge. T he ſcene is pleaſing. 
om hence the path winds through a fine wood of 
aks, in which is a bench, by the fide of a trickling 
. The path then leads by the ſtream, and under 
he trees, to a fine open lawn incloſed by wood : At 
ne end is an urn inſcribed to Pope. 
Paſſing two benches, and a ſlight guſh of water, 
gu riſe to the ruined caſtle ; from the top of which 
; 2 very beautiful view, down upon the woods, 
21s, lopes, &c. and a prodigious. extenſive proſ- 
ct wer the country. VVorceſter, Dudley, the Clee 
are a part of the ſcene: the JYrekin, at forty 
„and, it is ſaid, Radnor-tump, at eighty miles 
tal ce. 
Following the path, you paſs a triangular water, 
the meaning of which I do not underſtand,) and 


„alk down under the ſhade of oaks, by the fide of a 
binding woody hollow, to the feat of Contemplation. 


he view is only down into the hollow among the 


We come next to the hermitage, which looks 
own on a piece of water, in the hollow, thickly 


haded with tall trees, over which is a tine view of 


tant country ; but this water is ſomewhat too re- 

ular, 

Winding down, you come to a root-cave by the 

ater's edge—a retired ſpot; and at the other end of 

he p:rid is a cave of grotto work. 

Coming out of the grove, and riſing the hill, you 

ommand to the left, as you move, a moſt beautiful 

ew of the country, a noble. ſweep of incloſures of 

charming verdure, to a bench, from which you - 
N look 
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ene, you look to the left upon Thompſon's ſeat, 
dickly backed, and ſurrounded with wood; above 
t, the obeliſk appears very noble. To the right, a 
ithic houſe (the parſonage) is ſeen obſcurely among 
he trees, and incloſures broken by wood riſing one 
hove the other. 

You then come to a bench under a ftately oak, 
ommanding a lawn. To the right you ſee Pope's 
m, and a riſing hill, crowned with a clump of 
recs; and following the path, it brings you to a 
ery fine dell arched with wood, and a great variety 
f water at your feet. On the right, cloſe to you, 
ſpring guſhes out of the ground on rock work, and 
alls into a ſtream in the hollow. Further on, ano- 
her rill murmurs over broken rocks, and uniting 
vith the ſame ſtream, it falls again, and winds away 
noſt beautifully among the woods. 

Croſſing the dell, you riſe to another ſeat, the 
team winding in the hollow beneath, and the whole 
nder the ſhade of large oaks. To the right you 
:tch an urn, dedicated to the memory of Milliam 
Henſlone, Eſqz and look back upon the Janic ro- 
unda. 

Paſſing on, we came to a bench by the ſide of the 
vinding ſtream, thickly covered with wood; and 
entering a grove almoſt impervious to the ſun, met 
with a bench around a vaſt oak, that commands a 
ne variety of ſcenery. To the right you look upon 
he river, and rifing among the wood, the rotunda 
trikes your eye—the ſituation admirable. To the 
eft you command the Palladian bridge, having a 


Freſh view of the water, in a hollow all overhung 


ith wood, Behind, on a fine hill, is the ſeat 
uieti & Muſis. 

Returning through the grove, you paſs ſeveral 
denches, and arrive at one ſurrounded by the moſt 
dewitching ſcenes. This ſpot, a moſs-ſeat, is to- 
ally ſequeſtered, and might almoſt be called the pa- 

5 radiſe 
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radiſe for contemplation to indulge in. The wholMWhrithou 
is over-arched with tall ſpreading trees, and is (ur 8h: ad. 
rounded with banks of ſhrubby wood, of moſs a ble © 
ivy. The eye cannot wander from the beautiful inch 1: 
ſearch of the ſublime, nor will one ſigh ever be heui bers, 
on this bank for diſtant proſpect. In front you loo are a. 
upon a caſcade, —_— from out of a perpendicu.Whemſc] 
lar bank of ivy, and preſenting to the eye a beautiful d de 
fall of tranſparent water, which glitters in this dakWnzzin 
grove—the effect amazingly fine. It takes a naturaliſts thin 
courſe, and breaking over a ground of rock, moſs: lity | 
and ivy, loſes itſelf among the ſhrubs at your feer. Ware an 
To the right is a ſweet little watery cave of roch laced 
in which is a ſmall ſtatue of Venus. The reſt of theWhandin 
ſcene is a fine dark ſhade of wood. fling i 
Winding up the fide of the hill, you look dom A lit! 
on a romantic irriguous woody valley, hearing tees a 
noiſe of falling water, but ſeeing none. Coming Dm 5 
a bench, you juſt look down to the right on a guſt-Hrall m 
ing ſtream half covered with trees. In front, uM pail: d 
appears emboſomed in a hollow of wood. Proadew 
Winding round the ſides of the river, you cone of 
to the Palladian bridge; a porticocd temple of tl: This 
Tonic order the view admirably fine. You here lo, is 
full upon a beautiful caſcade, broken into two theetsiiry, wh 
by a rock, which falls into the water over which tn:Whough 
bridge is thrown. A little above this a piece of wid wo cou 
ground is half ſeen, and further on a lawn, at de pen, a; 
end of a green ſwelling hill, upon which ſtands theWare gre 
rotunda. The line of view to theſe objects is througn ſite land 
a thick tall wood, which gives a ſolemn brownneis i 8%, 
to the whole ſcene, and is very noble, red, 
Leaving this exquiſite ſpot, you turn through 4M Berwd 
grove by ſeveral ſlight water-falls, and come out not WW calle 
tar from the houſe. ; pon the 
Though this enchanting ſcene has already carte ſmall 
me beyond the bounds preſcribed to a ſingle artici* iid wi 
in this work, yet I cannot quit the beauties of u i 


without 
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hole rithout adding, The natural variety is great, and 
is ur. Nee advantage of being ſo nobly cloathed with vene- 
s able oaks, peculiarly fortunate ; but Art has added 
ful in 


e< luſtre to —* feature of Nature, and created 


heat cbers, which diſplay a pregnant invention, and a 


u loo ere and correct taſte, Waters that are trifling in 
ndicu-· bemſel ves, are thrown into appearances that ſtrike 
utifulWnd delight the mind, and exhibited in ſuch an 
s d nazing variety, that one would be tempted at firſt 


aturlo think the ſource vaſtly more conſiderable: than im 


moſs,ality it is. Let me further add, that the buildings 

r feet. Wave an equal variety, are all in a moſt juſt taſte, and 

roch liced with the utmoſt judgment, both for com- 

of thefWanding the moſt beautiful ſcenes, and alſo for aſ- 
ting in forming them. 

down A little below Worcęſter, weſtward, the Severn re- 


ng theWtives a river of a long deep courſe, which comes 
ing tom Shroparre, called the Teme, on which ſtands a 
guſh-Hrall market-town, called Tenbury, but of little note. 
Veni paſſed this river formerly in my way to Ludlow, at 
Fr:adway, a little village; but now I went by the 
wy of Bewdley, on the fide of Shropſhire. 

This part of the county, and all the county of 
lp, is filled with fine ſeats of the nobility and gen- 
ry, which we have not room to deſcribe. But al- 
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ch though the number of ſeats is not diminiſhed in theſe 
i wiaßß⸗o counties, yet many of the parks have been laid 
at ehen, and converted into farms; whereby the owners 
ds thefWave greatly enlarged their eſtates, eſpecially where 
rough ihe land was good. The number of incloſed parks 
vn _ ſome years ago, was upwards of an hun- 
red, 

uzh a Bewwdley, or Beau-lieu, i. e. fine Place, ſaid to be 
ut not called from its pleaſant and delightful fituation 

on the fide of an hill declining to the Severn, is 
arried (mal! borough and bailiff market-town, well ſup- 
articie led with corn, malt, leather, and caps, which the 
10 Putch ſeamen buy, called Monmouth Caps, and nated 
113308 for 
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for the palace which King Henry VII. built here 6 
his ſon Prince Arthur, called Tickenhall. It had 
very fine park about it, which, with the houſe, y 
deſtroyed by the enthuſiaſts in the civil war; T 
town ſends one member to parliament. 
The ends of the hills towards the rivers are gene 
rally rocks; and Bluck/ton-hill has an hermitage ei 
out of it, with a chapel, and ſeveral apartment 
Near it is a pretty rock upon the edge of the wats 
covered with oaks, and many curious plants. 
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Not far from Cherbury-Park is the pariſh of NH. 
where the famous Auguſtine's oak ſtood, fo callerecab 
from a conference held under it by Auguſtine, erned 
the Britiſb biſhops, about the celebration of EH £0c 
and preaching God's word, and adminiſtering ye. 
tiſm after the rites of the church of Rome, wid hd fo 
the Britih biſhops refuſed. This fact is memorableWtt'e, 
as it ſhews, that all our Chriſtianity did not c 2, 
originally from St. Auguſtine and the papaliſts. yy 

e hig 

I thought to have returned to Vorcęſter, and M apel, 
proceeded to Herefordſhire, and down to Aenma Kin, 
and ſo round to the coaſt of Hales. But being e the c 
firous to take in, firſt, the ſouth part of Shrop hin and 
J followed the Severn up north, and came to Brig lege, 
north, a very ancient and noted borough- town, u ored 
to be built by Queen A!zhelfleda, in the time of n p. 
heptarchy. The charter given WP King John mend 
tions a former by King Henry II. It has endure". 
ſeveral ſieges, in one of which Hubert de St. M, 
voluntarily received an arrow in his breaſt, which dept 
was levelled at his ſovereign King Henry II. It ä ma 
almoſt deſtroyed by fire, in its defence againſt d“. 1 
Lewis Kirke, an officer in the parliament ami | ber 
Upon the weſt bank of the Severn are the remains . 
an ancient and magnificent convent of Franciſcaug* e 
under which are ſeveral caverns, running a gran” * 

or e, 
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here „ Bridgnorth confiſts of two towns, the high and 
t had ie low, which are ſeparated by the Severn, but 
iſe, wWGnited by a ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, which hath 
i 9 cate and gate-houſe. The ſituation is pleaſant, 


he air healthy, the proſpect delightful, and commo- 
ous for trade. It hath been fortified with walls, 
nd a caſtle built by Robert de Beleſme, which are 
ow in ruins; and the area in the laſt is converted 
ba fine bowling- green. The ſtreets are well paved. 
rt of the Cowgate-flreet is a rock riſing perpendicu- 
ly, where are ſeveral tenements, which have an 
gtecable, though groteſque appearance. It is go- 
erned by two bailiffs choſen annually. It is noted 
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Faun good gun-makers, and for its. ſtocking manufac- 
ig bar It has a well-repleniſhed market on Saturday, 
hi four fairs: Thurſday before Shrove-Tueſday, for 
xorableMittlc, hogs, cheeſe, and cloth; June 30, and Au- 

uf 2, for the ſame; and October 29, for cattle, 


Xt com 
; t, butter, and cheeſe. Here are two churches in 


e high town, St. Mary Magdalen's, made a free 
and (Mapel, and exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiction, 
mou King John; and St. Leonard's, which was burnt 
ing Ee the civil commotions in the reign of King Charles 
op hire 2nd lately rebuilt by the inhabitants; (but the 
Brig lege, which met with the ſame fate, was never 
in, ſui g tored) and though the pariſhes are large, and the 
of than populous, they are very indifferently endowed, 
n mend io is the free-ſchool, which has only 24 J. pe: 
ndr. There is an hollow way cut through the, 
t. C, leading from the high town to the bridge, of 
whichW* depth of 20 feet, in ſome parts of it; and like- 
It vue many vaults and dwellings are hewn out of the 
ſt Sek. The town ſends two members to parliament. 
am There is a walk round the caſtle, kept in good 
ains der, which commands a proſpect of the low town, 
ciſco "ver, and the common, called More, where the 
a greihes are kept. There is alſo a pleaſant walk on 
"fe, which affords a charming view of the adja- 
cent 
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cent country. 


from the river, which is forced up the hill into 2 
reſervoir, and thence diſtributed to all parts of the 


town. 


From hence we advanced in the direct road to 


Shrewſbury, and came to Great Wenkch, an ancien 


incorporated town, governed by a bailiff and bur- 


geſſes; which returns two members to parliament, 
Leaving Shrewſbury for my obſervation at my re 


turn from J/ales through Cheſhire, we turned ſhort 


here, and fell down ſouthward to Ludl:w. 
On the extremity of this county, in a kind of pro 


montory, which runs in between Montgomeryſhire 


and Radnorſhire, upon the Clun, lies 
Biſhops-Caftle, a ſmall market, bailiwick, and bo 
rough-town, which ſends two members to parlia 


ment: And not very far from it, juſt at the entrance 
into Montgomeryſhire, is a noted placed called Biſhop/: 


mott, where is an acre of ground, ſurrounded with 
an intrenchment. The Clun meets the Teme at Lud 
law, and both, united, run to Clebury, a ſmall tows 
on the borders of Worceſterſhire, where it falls inte 
the Severn. 

The caſtle of Ludlow ſhews plainly in its decay 
what it was in its flouriſhing ſtate : ft is the palac 
of the Prince of ales, in right of his principality. 

Its ſrtuation is indeed beautiful; there is a mo! 
ſpacivus plain or lawn in its front, which former] 
continued near. two miles; but much of it is now in 
cloſed. The country round it is exceeding pleaſant 
fertile, populous, and the foil rich; nothing can bt 
added by nature, to make it.a place fit for. a roy: 
palace. It is built in the north-weſt angle of th 
town .upon a rock, commanding a delightful prot 
pect northwards ; and on. the welt is ſhaded by a Joit) 
hill, and waſhed by the river. The battlements ard 


of. great height and thickneſs, with towers at con 
That half which is within th 
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walls of the town is ſecured with a deep ditch ; the 
other is founded on a ſolid rock. A chapel here has 
thundance of coats of arms upon the pannels, as has 
the hall, together with lances, ſpears, fire-locks, 
ind old armour, This caſtle was built by Roger de 
Hentgomery, in the time of William the Conqueror. 

The town of Ludlow is likewife fortiked with 
walls, through which are ſeven gates. It is well 
wilt, and a place of good trade, and in a thriving 
fate, notwithſtanding the ruinous condition of the 
caltle, and the aboliſhing of the court held there for 
the marches. It ſtands on the edge of the two coun- 
ies, Shropſhire and. Worceſterſbire, but is itſelf in the 
irt. 

On the ſouth fide of the town runs the Teme, over 
wich is a good bridge. The river has ſeveral dams 
croſs it, in the nature of cataracts, whereby abun- 
lance of mills are turned, and great is the ruar of 
the ſuperfluous waters. 

Ludlow has a very good church, with an handſome: 
tower, and a pleaſing ring of ſix bells. The wins 
tows are full of painted glaſs, pretty entire. 

There are ſome old monuments of the lords pre- 
idents, Cc. and an inſcription upon the north wall 
the choir, relating to Prince Arthur, eldeſt brother 
King Henry VIII. who died. here; and in this ſpot- 
us bowels were depoſited. It is faid, that his hearts. 
us taken up ſome time ago in a leaden box. 

In an eaſtern angle of the choir is a cloſet, an- 
dently called The Godhouſe, where the prieſts ſecured 
neir conſecrated utenſils. The window is ſtrongly 
arred on the outſide. The church is dedicated to 
dt. Laurence; and in the market- place is a ciſtern or 
onduit, on the top of which is a long ſtone croſs, 
kaling a nich, in which is the image of that faint. 
Weſt of the church was a college, now converted 
nto a private houſe. There was a rich priory out of 
a town, on the north fide of which are but few 

ruins 
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ruins to be ſeen, except a ſmall church, which for- 


the tou 


merly belonged to it. The Je call this town Ly: 5 : 
y Tywyſog, i. e. The Prince's Court. Mr. Camden dhe 
calls the river Tzme the Temd, and another river, WW e P. 


el, w. 
Undert 
grind 

Near 1t 


which joins it juſt at this town, the Corve ; whence 
the rich flat country below the town is called Corveſ- 
dale. It is governed by two bailiffs, 12 aldermen, a 
recorder, 25 common-council-men, and other infe- 


rior officers, and has the particular privilege of try At 1 
ing and executing criminals. It has an alms-houſe vidow 
tor 30 poor people; and ſends two members to par- _ 
liament. is his | 
King Henry VIII. eſtabliſhed here the court of ti uder: 
preſident and council of the marches, before-men- 
tioned ; and all cauſes of niſi prius, or of civil right Le 
were tried here, before the lord preſident and coun Ti 
cil; but this court, _ grown a great grievance 
to the public, was entirely taken away by a> of par- Pom! 
liament, in the firſt year of King William and Quee — 
Mar . 
About four miles from hence is Oa#ley Park, late one 
the ſeat of the Earl of Powis, and ſold by him t:“ 
Lord Clive, | but the 
| The 
From Ludlow we took our courſe ſtill due ſouth te — is 
Lemſter, or Leominſter, a large market-town on the dune pr 
river Lug, over which it hath ſeveral bridges. It! les t 
governed by an high-fteward, a bailiff, a recorder 2 
12 capital burgeſſes, &c. and returns two members t uy 
parliament. The church, which is large, has been | ate La 
a manner rebuilt, and is now very beautiful. Thigh” 5 ® 
town is noted for its fine wool, and the beſt wheat pen , 
and conſequently the fineſt bread; and alſo for tn et 
beſt barley ; whence Lemfter bread, and Weobly ale alled ; 
are become a proverbial ſaying. | jou ha 
It is a town of briſk trade in wool, hat-making * 
leather, c. and lies in a valley exceedingly luxuf A 


riant. Three rivers of a very ſwift current go throug 


oh 
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te town, beſides others very near. The inhabitants 


=> make great uſe of theſe by mills, and other machinery, 
1 F< in the various branches of their trade. There are 
wer. me poor remains of the priory, chiefly a little cha- 
ence b which probably belonged to the prior's family. 
oy : Underneath it runs a pretty rivulet, which uſed to 
ot rrind | his corn, now converted to a tulling-mill, 
fe ff ear it are very large ponds for fiſh. 

try At Lemſter there is an alms-houſe, founded by the 
ol vid w of a man who gave away the beſt part of his 


par- fects in his lifetime. In a nich over the entrance 
s his figure, holding up an hatchet, with theſe words 
f the under — 


ink J Let him that gives his goods before he is dead, 
dun Take this hatchet, and cut off his head. 
ance F 


Pembridge, Weibly, and Kyneton, lie ſouth-weſt of 


mY Iemſter, and form in their ſituation a kind of triangle. 


| 

9 1 They are all market- towns, and the firſt is pretty 
late conſiderable for the clothing- trade; the ſecond for 

n te, and for ſending two members to parliament; 


but the third for nothing that I know of. 
The country on the right, as we came from Lud- 
th td, is very fruitful and pleaſant, and is called the 


1 th bundred of Wigmore, from which the Earl of Oxford 


It i tzkes the title of baron, but his feat is at Eyeword 
rden this part. Here we ſaw the two ancient caſtles of 
rs t Prompton- Brian, and Wigmore, both 1 the 
en ile Earl's grandfather, Sir Edward Harley. Bramp- 
Th; in is a ſtately pile, but not kept in full repair. The 
heat parks are fine, and full of large timber. 
- ha Weare now on the borders of Wales, properly fo 
, al led; for from the windows of Brampton caſtle, 
you have a fine proſpect into the county of Radnor, 
in wich is, as it were, under its walls; nay, even 
ax WM this whole county of Hereford was deemed a part of 
ou: ales for many ages. The people of this county alſo 
th boaſt, 


4 
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boaſt, that they were of the ancient Silures, who fa The 
ſo many ages withſtood the Roman arms, and coul uns of 
never be entirely conquered. They are a diligen es of 
and Jaborious people, chiefly addicted to huſbandry . Whie 
and they boaſt, that they have the fineſt wool, i Lene 
beſt hops, and the richeſt cyder, in all Britain ich: 
and poſſibly with . ſome reaſon ; for the woes int 
about Leomin/ter, and in the hundred of WWigmare Arche. 
and the Golden Vale, as it is called for its richneſs thin; 

the banks of the river Dore (all in this county), HMple 
as fine as any in England, the Scuth-down wool noeh, ar 
excepted. As for. Hops, they plant abundance alu ind 
over this county, and they are very good. Cyder j bundati 
the common drink of the county, and fo very go ear 
and cheap, th:t we never found fault, though „ piece 
could get no other drink for 20 miles together. Gre here 
quantities of this cyder are ſent to London, even I are, 
land- carriage, though ſo very remote; which is a foot lc 
evidence in its favour beyond contradiction. me anot 
One would hardly expect ſo pleaſant and fruitful All re 
country as this, ſo near the barren mountains me ſte 
JVales ; but it is certain, that not any of our ſouther Vn b. 
counties, the neighbourhood of London excepted, com Me place 
up to the fertility of this county. be earth 
From Zeomin/ter it is ten miles 3 the chic{Wuc-tree: 
city, not of this county only, but of all the countief lere t.! 
weſt of the Severn. In the time of the civil wan ins, © 
it was very ſtrong, and, being well fortified, and This 
well defended, ſupported a tedious and ſevere fiege yrth wi 
for, beſides the parliament's forces, who could neveſ e top 
reduce it, the Scots army was called to the work ccc ſſil 
who continued before it till they loſt above 4000 oft, you 
their men; and at laſt it was rather ſurrendered as St. 
the fatal iſſue of the war, than by the attacks of ti vith 
beſiegers. ralots c 
It had before this ſix pariſh-churches ; but two M hill 
them were demoliſhed at that time. It has an hoſ 4 that 
n th 


pital liberally endowed for 12 poor people, T 
h 
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o ne city of —_— probably ſprung from the 
mins of the Roman Ariconium, now Kencheſter, three 


doule ; - 
les off, higher up the river Me, but not very near 


igen 


dry = which may be a reaſon for its decay. 
„ch Kenchefter ſtands upon a little brook, called the Ine, 
tan dich thence encompaſſing the walls of Hereford, 


woos into the ye. 
Archenfield ſeems to retain the name of Ariconinm. 


n 
ko Nothing remains of its ſplendor, but a piece of a 
, ple probably, with a nich, which is five feet 
non, and three broad within, built of brick, ſtone, 
e a! indifſoluble mortar. There are many large 
ler iundations near it. A very fine Moſaic floor, a 


tw years ago, was found entire, which was ſoon torn 


h pieces by the ignorant country-people. A bath 
rears here found by Sir John Haſtins, about ſeven feet 
n bare, the pipes of lead entire: thoſe of brick were 
is. a bot long, three inches ſquare, let artificially into 


xe another; over theſe, I ſuppoſe, was a pavement, 
Allround the city you may eaſily trace the walls, 
ame ſtones being left every-where, though over- 
own by hedges and timber-trees, The ſituation of 
com e place is a gentle eminence of a ſquareiſh form; 
be earth black and rich, over-grown with brambles, 
uk-trees full of ſtones, foundations, and cavities, 
nere they have been digging, and found many 
vins, Cc. 
This city is overlooked and ſheltered towards the 
brth with a prodigious mountain of ſteep aſcent; on 
he top ſtands a vaſt camp, with works altogether 
mcceflible, which is called Creden- hill. At the ſum- 
tit, you are preſented with an extenſive proſpect, as 
ir as St. Michael's Mount in Monmouthſhire ; crown=- 
with two tops, and of conſiderable reſort among 
ralots of the Komifh perſuaſion, who believe this 
bly hill was ſent thither by St. Patrick out of Ireland, 
nd that it works wonders in ſeveral caſes, 
On the other fide, is the vaſt black mountain, 
which 


— p — — 
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which ſeparates Brecknockſhire from this county, Th 


| ; k aches 
town underneath appears like a little copſe. Dinde- mg" 
hill, whereon is a Roman camp, ſtands on the con 2 
trary bank of the ye. lice g 
Upon the Lug are Sutton-walls, another vaſt Romy * 
camp upon an hill overlooking a beautiful vale ao. 
which was the regal reſidence of the powerful King Line, 
Offa ; but chiefly remarkable for the murder of youn, dich 
King Ethelbert, whom he allured thither under pretexU, ch 
of courting his daughter, and who was buried in thi "5 
neighbouring church of Marden, ſituate in a mar. hl 
by the river-ſide. Hence his body was afterward The 
conveyed to Hereford, and enſhrined - but the parti March 
cular place cannot be found, his monument being dere cl 
ſtroyed by the Melſb under a rebellious Earl of Mercia mly-01 
who alſo plundered the city, and robbed the eccle aa. ſid 
ics. , te Ch: 
9 the north aile of the cathedral of Hereford 5 
is the ſhrine, where the body of Cantilupe, the grea Deer 
miracle-monger in the weſt of England, was depo... pi 
ſited ; which aile was built by himſelf, and on th, 1 
wall he is painted. All round are the marks of ted to 
hooks, where the banners, lamps, reliques, and othe ader-g 
preſents were hung up. And the riches of thi The | 
place were doubtleſs very conſiderable; for it is we or, 
guarded againſt the aſſaults of thieves. The ſhrin H ect 
is of ſtone, carved round with knights in armour, Inte * 
The church, built by Biſhop Althel/an, is very og. a 
and ſtately. The ſpire is not high, but handſome Ir, 
and there is a fine tower at the weſt- end. The roof. 5 
ailes, and chapel, have been added to the more an k, fo 
cient part by ſucceſſive Biſhops, as alſo the towers. * 
cloiſters, &c. The choir, though plain, is handſome awd 
and there is a very good organ. Adjoining to th Tn ſe 
church is a college for 12 vicars, and the choriſtets. MI 
The chapter-houſe, which was very beautiful d ditch 
was deſtroyed in the civil wars. About four wing. 8 4 
dows are left ſtanding; and the ſpringings of the ſton of ch. 


arch Vox. I. 
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Tha ches between are of fine ribwork, which compoſed 
derbe roof, of that ſort of architecture, wherewith 
one's College-Chapel was built. Two windows 


rere pulled down by Biſhop Biſe, which he uſed in 
wy fitting-up the epiſcopal palace. Under the 
vindows, in every compartment, was painted a 
Ling, Biſhop, Saint, Virgin, or the like; ſome of 
wich were diſtin& enough, though ſo long expoſed 
o the weather. 

Here are a great number of monuments of Biſhops, 
nd many valuable braſſes and tombs, 

There is a very grand room lately built near the 
church for the meeting of the ſons of the clergy. 
de me church-yard is large and handſome, being the 
my one in the city. The deanry ſtands on the 
aſt-fide of the church, and is a good building; 
he Chancellor's-houſe, and one or two more belong- 
nz to the dignitaries, are neat modern buildings. 

ctween the cathedral and palace is a moſt vene- 
able pile, built and roofed with ſtone, conſiſting of 
wo chapels, one above the other ; the upper dedi- 
ated to St. Magdalen; the lower, which is ſome ſteps 


othe uder-ground, to St. Catharine, 

thi The government of the city is adminiſtered by a 

A* myor, recorder, and common- council. There are 
rin 


ſo peculiar privileges for companies, who have ſe- 


ur. ate halls, and power of making by-laws for the 
wY enefit of their trade. It has three markets, Med- 
Ome 


days, Fridays, and Saturdays; and four fairs, Sa- 


tool %%/, before Palm-Sunday, and Saturday in Eaſter 
rc uf rec, for cattle and linen; Aug. 15, and Sept. 19, 
* hr cattle, cheeſe, hops, and linen, The city ſends 
ſo 


o members to parliament, 


to th Tue caſtle was a noble work, built by one of the 
n= Uwrds befoxe the reign of William I. ſtrongly walled 
_ d ditched, There is a very lofty artificial keep, 
r 


wing a well fenced with good ſtone ; and by the 
Ke of the ditch a ſpring conſecrated to St. Ethelbert, 
Vox. II. O with 
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with an old ſtone arch. Upon the ſite of the an- 


cient caſtle, the corporation have made a public | 


walk, called the Caftle Green. It is very handſome, 
well kept and adorned with ſeats, buildings, trees, 
&c. it is waſhed on one fide by the river Me, com- 
mands the moſt pleaſing proſpects, and is certainly 
one of the moſt delightful public walks belonging to 
any town in England. 

ere is alſo a very ſpacious and handſome muſic 
room, where the triennial muſic-meeting is held, 
A very handſome county hoſpital alſo, is juſt erected, 
upon the plan of the Worceſter and Glouceſter in- 
firmaries. | 

The neighbouring hill, called Bryn-mawr, or The 
great Hill, makes amends for the tediouſneſs of climb. 
ing it, by the pleaſure we receive from its woody 
creſt, and extenſive proſpect. | 

At the city of Hereford we could not but enquire 

into the truth of the removing the two great ſtones 
near Sutton; which was confirmed to us. The ſtory 
is thus: 
: Between Sutton and Hereford, in a common mea- 
dow, called the Wergins, were placed two large ſtones 
for a water-mark ; one erected upright, and the other 
laid athwart. In the civil wars, about the year 
1652, they removed to about twelve-ſcore paces di- 
ſtance, and nobody knew how: when they were ſet 
in their places again, one of them required nine yoke 
of oxcn to draw it, 

Ledbury lies eaſtward of Hereford, near the ſouth- 
end of the Malvern hills. It is a fine well-built 
market-town, ſituate in rich clayey grounds, and 
much inhabited by clothiers. Here is an hoſpital for 
the poor, well endowed, and a charity- ſchool for 2 
poor children. 

Not far from Ledbury, is Coltual; near which, upon 
the waſte, as a countryman was digging a ditch abou 
his cottage, he found a crown or coronet of — 
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- vith gems ſet deep in it. It was of a fize large 
ic aough to be drawn over the arm with the ſleeve. 
The ſtones of it are ſaid to have been fo vatuable, as 
to be ſold by a jeweller for 15001. . 

Hereford, though a large and populous city, may 
jet be ſaid to be old, mean- built, and very dirty, 
hing low, and on the bank of the Wye, which ſome- 
imes incommodes them very much, by the violent 
ſeſnes that come down from the mountains of Wales; 
for all the rivers of this county, except the Diffrin- 
Due, come out of Wales. 

This city hath five gates, viz. St. Owen's, Bifter's, 
Vigmer/h, Eign, and Fryn-gates. The other churches 
The We, All-Saints, St. Peter's, and St. Nicholas's. This 
nb- ey gives the title of Viſcount to the noble family 
oly Wet Devereux, deſcended from the Bobunt, ancient 

rls of Hereford. | 
uirc In the beginning of the year 1738, they began to 
nes Wall down the old Giekte chapel * to the 
tory Wiſhop's Palace at Hereford, in order to ere a pile 

ma politer taſte, for the public ſervice. The de- 
nea- Woliſhed chapel was ſaid to be as old as the Norman 
ones Wvaſion, 
other ¶ Between Leominſter and this city is another Hamp- 
year Wn-Court, the ſeat of the late Earl of Coning ſby. This 
s 0i-W a fine feat, built by Henry Bolingbroke Duke of 
re (et orca/ter, afterwards King Henry IV. in the form 
yoke BF a caſtle, ſituate in a valley upon a rapid river, 

der coverture of Bryn-mawr. The gardens are 
outh-Mery pleaſant, terminated by vaſt woods covering all 
-builtWe lloping fide of the hill. There is a plentiful 
| ply of water on all ſides of the houſe, for foun- 
al forWins, baſons, and canals. Within, are excellent 
for 2 ures of the Earl's anceſtors and others, by Hol- 

Dobſon, Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, &c. an original 
upon the founder King Henry IV. of Queen Elizabeth, 
Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, &c. 
gold, O 2 The 
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The windows of the chapel are well painted: Ig. 


there are ſome ſtatues of the Coning ſbtes. t wa 
Here are two new geometrical ſtair-caſes. The 
record-room is on the top of a tower arched with Fre 


ſtone, paved with Roman brick, and has an iron ho, 
door. From the bottom of a ſtair-caſe, which reaches Ezgli/ 
ta the top of the houſe, a ſubterraneous communica. WT j; : pl 
tion is ſaid to reach into Bryn-mawr wood. ſtuate 
The park is very fine, eight miles in circumfe. WM whenc 
rence, and contains plenty of deer. There are cx. W rivers 
tenſive proſpects, on one {de reaching into Wiliſpire, ¶ third c 
on the other over the Welſb mountains; lawns, groves, W low th 
canals, hills, and plains. There is a pool three Thi 
quarters of a mile long, me broad, and incloſed ii by the 
between two great woods. The dam which forms that it 
it, and is made over a valley, coſt 800/. and was govern 
finiſhed in a fortnight. A new river is cut quite nd a 
through the park, the channel of which, for a lonzWliamen! 
way together, is hewn out of the rock. This ſerves it drive 
to enrich vaſt tracts of land, which before were by the 
barren. Here alſo are new gardens and canals laid This 
out, and new plantations of timber in proper places. WMunno: 


Warrens, decoys, ſheep-walks, paſtures for cattle Hund wit 
Sc. ſupply the houſe with all forts of conveniencie vy tc 
and neceſſaries. able bu: 

Weſtward of Hereford, the Golden Vale before Near 
mentioned, extends itſelf along the river Dore, which fat, ca 
runs through the midit of it, and is called by tha Lowe 
Britons, Dyffryn- Aur, or the Golden Vale, from it CH 
pleaſant fertility in the ſpring, when it is covercdiſttis rive 
over with a yellow livery of flowers. It is encom tems to 
paſſed with hills, which are crowned with woods. Nome up 

From Hereford, upon a very fine ſtone cauſewaWeurrent | 


of near a mile long, we came to Roſs, famous foi d or 39 

cyder, a great manufacture of jran-ware, and itFble on 

trade on the river Mye. It is a fine well-built ole feet h 

town, and has a handſome church in it, with twice is 0 

charity-ſchools, one for 30 boys, the other for : Was evid 
9 El 
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ed: Neils, who are taught and cloathed by ſubſcription, 


1 


t was made a free borough by Henry III. 


ith From hence we came at about eight miles more 
ron Wl into Monmouthſhire, formerly a Vel, but now an 
hes MW Legi county, and to the town of Monmouth. It 
ica- is 2 place of great antiquity, large, and well-built, 
ſtuated at the conflux of the Mye and Munnow, 
whence its name; it ſtands in the angle where the 
rivers join, and has a bridge over each river, and a 
third over the river Trothy, which comes in juſt be- 
low the other. 

This town ſhews marks of great antiquity; and, 
by the remains of walls, lines, curtains, and baſtions, 
that it has been very ſtrong. It is a horough-town, 
governed by two bailiffs, 15 common-council-men, 
and a town-clerk ; and ſends one member to par- 
lament. At preſent it is not very flouriſhing ; yet 
it drives a conſiderable trade with the city of Briftel 
by the navigation of the ye. 

This river, having received two large ftreams, the 
Munnoto and the Trothy, becomes a noble river; 
and with a deep channel and a full current, hurries 
way towards the ſea, carrying veſſels of a conſider- 
able burden. 
fore Near Monmouth, the Duke of Beaufort has a fine 
Thich eat, called Troy-houſe. 
th Lower down upon the Moe, in this ſhire, ſtands 
n its C/, the ſea-port for all the towns feated on 
verechuis river, and the Lug, and where their commerce 
com ems to center. Hither ſhips of good burden may 
ds. Weome up, and the tide runs with the ſame impetuous 
[ewayWeurrent as at Bri/tol ; the flood riſing ordinarily from 
is fold or 39 feet, at Chep/fow bridge, which is a very 
d itgggroble one, though built of timber, and no leſs than 
t olchee feet high from the ſurface of the water, when the 
h twaF'ile is out. That this was not a needleſs height, 
or 27s evident in January 1738, when the water roſe 
girls O 3 ad 
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at the bridge upwards of 70 feet, and very much 
damaged it: one man loſt above 130 head of cattle, 
which, with other damages it did there, and in th 
adjacent places, were computed at 7 or 800 I. Chep. 
ſtew has a well frequented market, eſpecially fo 
corn. The bridge, as half of it is in Glouce/terſbire, 
is maintained at the expence of both counties. 

The remains of the caſtle form a moſt beautiful 
object as you enter the town, as well as from the 
woods, &c. of Persfield, the ſeat of Mr. Morris, 
which without entering into a deſcription that wou| 
demand a volume, poſſeſſes the moſt beautiful an 
magnificent ſcenery, take it in all its parts and va 
rieties, of any place in the kingdom. It commands 
the conflux of the J/ye and the Severn, and looks 
down the latter to the Briſtol channel, while ſtu 
pendous rocks, immenſe woods, diſtant proſpects 
and all the ſofter beauties of elegant improvement 
render Persfield a ſcene that fills the beholder wit 
the moſt raviſhing admiration, 

The inhabitants of Chep/faw, being induſtrious 
draw to themſelves a large ſhare of trade from the 
neighbouring counties, which abound in corn and 
proviſions, and have a great intercourſe, by the di 
tribution and exportation of what they thus receive 
with Gloucefter and Bri/tol. 

Two miles from this town is the famous paſſage 
over the Severn, on this ſide called Beachley, and oi 
the other Auſt, as I have mentioned before. Here 
Offa's Dyke begins, and, paſſing through Radnorſhire 
extends itſelf up to Flint/hire, and ſo to the river De- 
which parts Wales from Cheſhire. 

We turned northwards, and arrived at Aberga 
venny, a market-town, ſituated at the mouth of the 
Gavenny, as its name ſignifies, running into the U 
It carries on ſome trade in flannels, which the coun 
{Ns ag manufacture at home, and bring hither t 
ſell. 


It is a great thoroughfare from the weſter! 
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parts of Wales to Briſtol and Bath by Chepflow, and 
to Glouceſter by Monmouth; and ſo croſſing the river 
through Colford, and the foreſt of Dean. This town 
is governed by a bailiff, recorder, and 27 burgeſſes. 

he environs of Abergavenny are rich and beau- 
tiful, and, like the reſt of the vale from Breckhnock, 
bound with the moſt charming variety of landſcape. 
The proſpects are terminated at proper diſtances with 
mountains, among which, at the oppoſite fide of 
the town, Skirid-vawr and Blorench raiſe their con- 
ſpicuous heads. 

The town has a few good houſes ſcattered in it; 
but, in general, the ſtreets are narrow, ill-paved, 
and ill-built: ſome of the walls, and part of the 
tower on the keep, are the only remains of a once 
fouriſhing Norman caſtle. My curioſity did not lead 
me to viſit the new college or ſeminary, which was 
lately founded in this neighbourhood, by the pious 
munificence of a right honourable Lady. 

This academy is inſtituted for the inſtruction 
and maintenance of youths who may ſhew any for- 
ward or extraordinary marks of genius. The ſtu- 
dents may be taken from the cottage, or from the 
feld, without diſtinction of rank or age; but their 
abilities or their call muſt be indiſputable, before 
they can be admitted within thoſe ſacred walls : theſe 
we the only qualifications required. 

The fuel in this county is pit-coal, and is very 
cheap, inſomuch that they ſell an horſe-load for two 
pence, at the pit-mouth ; and it is common in the 
mcaneit cot to ſee a good fire. 

Great quantities of corn are exported out of this 
county; and frequently the Briſtol merchants ſend 
their ſhips hither to load for Portugal, and other 
foreign countries. 
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Containing a deſcription of the greateſt part of the 
Principality of W ALES, 


1. may not perhaps be improper, before I proceed 
to the deſcription of this principality, (it being 
the country of that brave people who had an origi- 
nal right to the whole iſland, and who made ſo no- 
ble a ſtand in defence of their claim to it) to ſay 
ſomething of the natives themſelves, eſpecially as a 
late learned and ingenious traveller * ſupplics me 
with ſo many proper materials for that purpoſe. 

The character of the ancient inhabitants of this 
country, is given us in very unfavourable terms dy 
many hiſtorians. They are repreſented as having 
no kind of idea of chaſtity. Promiſcuous concu- 
binage, _— ſay, was in a manner allowed, and no 
ſtigma fixed upon it; but it is now well known, 
how cautiouſly the J/e1þ laws guarded the morals of 
the women, and how unjuſtly they have been ac- 
cuſed. | 

In the time of Henry II. the inhabitants of Malis 
were ſo deplorably dark, that they could not with 
the leaſt propriety be called Chriſtians, and many 
of them were even profeſſed Pagans. The Don Quix- 
otte Archbiſhop, with his Sancho Pancha, Giraldus, 
went upon an expedition to convert theſe Heathens, 
The Archbiſhop preached to the poor Mel in Latin, 
they were baptized, kiſſed the croſs, and ſo the mil- 
ſion ended; but how much to their edification may 
be eaſily concluded. 


Letters from Snowden, ad. Edit. Svo. 1777. 
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So late as the reign of Elizabeth, if we may be- 
lieve Penry, there were but two or three who could 
preach in the whole principality of Vales. Some, 
of late years, have greatly promoted the cauſe of 
:ligion, by the tranſlation of pious books into that 
anguage, and diſtributing them among the poor. 
There 1s ſtill great room for improvement, as they 
are not only in want, but deſirous of religious know- 
ledge. 

In former times, the inhabitants of Wales were 
l:(cribed to be a nation of ſoldiers, every man being 
obliged to take up arms in times of diſtreſs. Thus, 
though a ſmall country, they could bring large ar- 
mics into the held. They uſed very light armour, 
25 they carried on the war by incurſions and forced 
marches, and conquered their enemies rather by ſur- 
prize than ſtrength or courage. 

They had only a ſmall target to defend their breaſt, 
and uſed the javelin as a weapon of offence. Thus 
med, and thus defended, they were no way equal 
to the Engliſh in a pitched battle, who fought with 
heavy armour, helmets and targets, and armed at all 
points. 

They always fought on foot : like all undiſci- 
yincd ſoldiers, they made one furious onſet, which, 
if refiſted, they were immediately put in confuſion, 
nd could not be rallied : they fled to the moun- 
ins, where they waited for another opportunity to 
fall upon their enemies. 

They deſpiſed trade and mechanical arts, as they 
in general do to this day, Though they had no 
money among them, yet there were no beggars in 
the country, for they were all poor. They are de- 
ſcribed to have been impetuous in their diſpoſition, 
hekle, revengeful, and bloody; but be it remem- 


bered, that this character is given them by their 


enemies. 
Their ſuperſtition was exceſſive; they paid the 
O5 greateſt 
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greateſt veneration to their prieſts, and looked upon 
them and their habitations as ſacred. 


The ceremonies attending the marriages of theſe 


people are different from any thing of the kind in 
England. The bridegroom, on the morning of the 
wedding, accompanied with a troop of his friends, 
as well equipped as the country will allow, comes 
and demands the bride. Her friends, who are like- 
wiſe well mounted on their Merlins, (the Welſh word 
for little mountain horſes) give a poſitive refuſal to 
their demands, whereupon a mock ſcuffle enſues be- 
tween the parties. The bride is mounted on one 
of the beſt ſteeds, behind her next kinſman, who 
rides away with her in full career. The bridegroom 
and his friends purſue them with loud ſhouts. It is 
not uncommon to ſee, on ſuch an occaſion, two or 
three hundred of theſe Merlins, mounted by ſturdy 
Cambre-Britons, riding full ſpeed, croſſing and joſt- 
ling each other, to the no ſmall amuſement of the 
ſpectators, When they have pretty well fatigued 
themſelves and their horſes, the bridegroom is per- 
mitted to overtake his bride : he then leads her away 
in triumph, as the Remans did the Sabine nymphs. 
They all return in amity, and the whole 1s con- 
cluded with feſtivity and mirth. 

One would naturally fuppoſe, that a young wo- 
man who had, without fear or reſtraint, enjoyed an 
almoſt unbounded liberty in a fingle ſtate, would not 
be eafiſy debarred from enjoying the ſame in the 
married ; but the caſe is juſt the reverſe. Infidelity 
to the bed of Hymen is ſcarcely ever known or heard 
of in this country : adultery-1s a weed that thrives 
in the rank ſoil of a court, foſtered by luxury and 
vanity. | 

In the character of wives, the women of this 
country are laborious, induſtrious, and chaſte: in 
that of mothers, they nurture their robuſt offspring, 
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not in ſloth and inactivity, but enure them early to 
undergo hardſhips and fatigues. 

Let the fair daughters of Indolence and Eaſe con- 
template the characters of theſe patterns of induſtry, 
who are happily unacquainted with the gay follies 
of life; who enjoy health without medicine, and 
happineſs without affluence. Equally remote from 
the grandeur and miſeries of life, they participate 
of the ſweet bleſſings of content, under the homely 
dwelling of a ſtraw-built cottage. X 

If the marriage ceremonies of this people are ſin- 
zular, thoſe of their funerals are no leſs ſo. The 
evening preceding the burial, they have what they 
call J/yl-nos, that is, the night of lamentation : all 
the neighbours attend at the houſe of the deceaſed ; 
the miniſter, or, in his abſence, the clerk of the pa- 
riſh, comes and prays over the dead, and Pſalms are 
ung agreeable to the mournful occaſion, This, it 
may not be unreaſonably ſuppoſed, is the remains 
of the Romiſh ſuperſtitions of requiems for the ſouls 
of the deceaſed. The friends of the dead perſon 
then make preſents to the officiating clergyman, and 
the clerk of the pariſh—another relique of popery. 

The people of this country are not inferior in 
ſuperſtition to the Laplanders ; the moſt improbable 
ind abſurd tales of haunted houſes, demons, and ap- 
raritions, are related and believed; nor can many 
te found ſo hardy as to doubt the exiſtence of witches, 
fairies, elves, and all the bugbears of a winter's 
tale, 

The manner of living, of the lower claſs of 
ople, is extremely poor, the chief of their ſub- 
tence being barley and oat bread. They very ſel- 
om eat fleſh, or drink any thing but milk. They 
pe not of that paſſionate and choleric temper as the 
17/;/þ deſcribe them, but ſlow, deliberate, and-wary 
their ſpeech and conduct. 
As this people have made no very conſiderable 
O 6 pro- 
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progreſs in a ſtate of civilization; we might natu— 
rally be induced to think, that their language is 
barbarous and- uncultivated ; but the contrary is 
true. It is not clogged with thoſe many inharmo- 
nious ſyllables, the ſigns of moods, tenſes, and ca- 
ſes, as the Engliſb language. It is much more har- 
monious and expreſſive in its numbers and forma- 
tion, one word in Welſb frequently expreſſing as 
much as a ſentence in the Engliſh; of which a late 
ingenious writer has given abundant ſpecimens “. 

Several counties of Males have made but a very 
flow progreſs in agriculture. In many places bor- 
dering upon England, they have in a great degree 
adopted the Engliſh manner of tillage : in ſome parts 
of the counties of Montgomery, Denbigh, and Flint, 
the lands are well improved ; but the remoter they 
are from the Engliſh counties, the leſs is there of 
the ſpirit of induſtry and improvement among the 
inhabitants. The farmers and labourers are moſt 
of them miſerably poor, and hold the lands gene- 
rally from year to year at rack rents : if one, more 
induſtrious than the reſt, ſhould make any improve- 
ment, the landlord advances his rent, or turns him 
out. It is therefore the intereſt of the farmer to let 
them lie waſte, as he has no certainty of a return, 
when he is liable to be turned out at the landlord's 
pleaſure : they only take care to get juſt ſui- 
ficient by their induſtry to ſupply preſent want, and 
let the morrow provide for itſelf. 


As ſeveral names occur in this Tour, written according to the 
W:|fp orthegraphy, it may not be improper to inform the Engliſh reader, 
that the material difference of pronunciation depends on the following 
charaQters,-C, in Weifp, is pronounced like K in Englih.,—F, 2s 7, 
, as G hard in G2. -V, as 0, in Good,—-Dd, as Th.—L1, as 10, 
ſtrongly aſpirated.— in any ſyllable of a word, except the laſt, as C, 


in burn; but in the laſt ſyllacle, as the Engliſh I in Birth,—A ſpeci 


men of the two laſt characters occurs in the word Llanwy/ yn, a town in 
Montgomeryſhire, which is pronounced Thlan-wuth-linmSce a Gentite 
man's Tour through Monmouthſtize and Wales. 
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Nothing would contribute more to the eultivation 
of the country, than the granting of leaſes for life 
to the farmers, even at advanced rents; they would 
then have a certain proſpect of profit for their la- 
bour and expence, which would ultimately turn out 
to the benefit of the landlord, the tenant, and the 
Jublic. 

; Having finiſhed this digreſſion, I ſhall proceed on 
my Tour into South Wales, which contains the coun- 
tics of Brecknock, Radnor, Glamorgan, Carmarthen, 
Pembroke, and Cardigan. 

Brecknockſhire is a mere inland county, like Rad- 
er. It is exceedingly mountainous, except on the 
fide of Radner, where it is ſomewhat more low and 
level, and is well watered by the He and the Us. 

Brecknock, the capital of the county, 1s a large 
handſome town, ſituated on a fine riſe above the LUA: 
a few walls, and ſome remnants of Ely town, on the 
keep of Hrectnoct caſtle, are ſtill viſible. The walls 
behind the great church on the hill are exceedingly 
pleaſing, are laid out with taſte, and very neatly 
preſerved. They are formed on the ſhady declivity 
of a hill, the foot of which is waſhed by the tor- 
rent of the river Horthy. The remains of the old 
college are near the U; and part of them as well 
within the preſent chapel as without, are as old as 
the original foundation, which was laid in the reign of 
Henry 1. : 

Sevbend old encampments are to be ſeen on the 
hills about Brecknock ; but the moſt remarkable for- 
tikcation is y Gaer, about two miles N. W. from the 
town. This laſt is indiſputably Reman, and is ſitu- 
ated on a gentle eminence, at the conflux of the ri- 
vers Eſcir and Uſe; part of the walls are ſtill re- 
maining. I was ſhewn a ſquare Roman brick, with 
LEG. IL. AVG. finely imprinted on it, which was 
dug up at this camp“. 

See the work mentioned in the preceding note. 
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The turnpike now follows the current of the LUV, 
being commonly within view of it, through a de- 
licious vale, which is diverſified with paſtures, woods, 
and mountains: the lands are cultivated to the beſt 
advantage, and are well inhabited. 

Though Brecknockfhire is fo very mountainous, yet 
proviſions are exceeding good and plentiful all over 
the county ; nor are theſe mountains uſeleſs, even to 
the city of London; for from hence they ſend yearly 
great herds of black cattle to England, and which 
are known to fill our fairs and markets, even that of 
Smithfeld itſelf. 

T he yellow mountains of Radnorſbire are the ſame, 
as is alſo their product of cattle. Here is a great 
cataract or water-fall of the river Mye, at a place 
called Rhaiadr Gwy in Welſh, which ſignifies the ca- 
taract or water-fall of the J/ye; but we did not go 
to ſee it, by reaſon there was a great flood out at that 
time, which made the way dangerous. 

We ſhall only add, that Radnor is the ſhire-town, 
ſends one member to parliament, and hath a caſtle; 
that Preſteigne in Radnorſhire is a well built town, 
and the aſſizes are held there. 

Entering Glamerganſbire, from Radnox and Breck- 
nock, we beheld Manuchdenny-hill on our left, and the 
Black- ountains on the right, and all a ridge of 
horrid rocks and precipices between, over which, it 
we had not had good guides, we ſhould never have 
found our way; and indeed we began to repent our 
curioſity, in going out of the common road, as not 
having met with any thing worth the trouble; and 
the country looking fo full of horror, we thought to 
have given over the enterprize, and have left Wales 
out of our circuit; but after a day and a night en- 
gaging thus with rocks and mountains, our guide 
brought us down into a moſt agreeable vale, opening 
to the ſouth, and a- pleaſant river running through 


it, called the Taaffe; and following its courſe, we 
came 
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came to a famous ſpring of warm water, called 
Taaffe-well, riſing up in a dry ſhole under the nor- 
thern bank of the river. Four miles further we paſ- 
ſed through the ancient city of Landaff; and in the 
evening arrived at Cardiff, a Melſb mile beyond it. 

Cardiff is a populous, but ill-built town; nor is 
there any thing very pleaſing in its environs. Its 
ſituation is on a low flat, near the mouth of the 
Taaffe. The old walls of this town are very exten- 
ue, and the ruins of them are ſtill conſiderable. 

Landaff ſtands on a gentle elevation, but is in 
reality a paltry village, though a biſhopric “. The 
remains of the old cathedral are very beautiful; the 
loor-caſes are all of Norman work, and well execut- 
ed; the reſt of it is an elegant Gothic, conſtructed 
{o early as the year 1120, and is perhaps one of the 
oldeſt Gothic ſpecimens in this iſland. 

The modern cathedral, on which large ſums have 

atcly been laviſhed, is a medley of abſurdities. Part 
of the ancient nave is included in it; but the re- 
builder has added Reman architecture, mixed with a 
cpricious kind of his own, to the ſolemnity of the 
V;rman and Gothic. In order to make the ridicule 
complete, the Chriſtian altar is raiſed under the por- 
ico of a heathen temple, which projects into the 
QUIT. 
Ihe ſouth part of Glamarganſbire is pleaſant, agree- 
lc, and very populous, inſomuch that it is called 
Ti: Garden of Wales. Its ſoil is fertile and rich, 
ad the low grounds are ſo wel] covered with graſs, 
nd ſtocked with cattle, that they ſupply the city of 
briſtal with butter in great quantities, ſalted and 
darrelled up, as Suffolk does the city of London. 

Caerphyii conſiſts of a few ſtraggling cottages, and 
b ſurrounded with rude and uncultivated mountains. 


* It ſends one member to parliament ; though, like the boroughs in 
r6:zanfoire, there ate five vr ſ others concctued in thy choice. 
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The caſtle here is one of the nobleſt pieces of ruins 
in the whole iſland. It was larger than any caſtle 
in England, that of Windſor excepted; and, from 
what remains of it, was as beautiful in its architec. 
ture, as it is remarkable in its ruins; among which 
a round tower, ſplit in the middle, and one half 
fallen quite down, the other half leaning ſo as to 
over-hang its baſis more than nine feet, is as great a 
curioſity as the celebrated leaning tower of Piſa in 
Italy. 

Aa eight or nine miles north. of this place, a 
few years ago, a very remarkable bridge was built 
over the Taaffe. It conſiſts of one afch, (perhaps 
the largeſt in the world) the ſegment of a circle; the 
chord is 140 feet; the key-ſtone, from the ſpring of 
the arch, is 34 feet high. The architect was William 
Edward, who was living in 1773. He is now, or 
then was, a Methodiſt preacher. Had the remains 
of ſuch an arch been diſcovered among the ruins of 
Greece of Rome, what pains would be taken by the 
learned antiquarians to diſcover the architect; whilſt 
honeſt William Edward, if living, remains unnoticed 
among his native mountains | 

Neath is a port where the coal-trade is pretty con- 
ſiderable, though it ſtands up within land. It is go— 
verned by a portreeve, choſen yearly, and ſworn in 
by the deputy of an old caſtle of the fame name, on 
the oppoſite ſide of the river Neath, over which there 
is a bridge. It js a pretty large town. 

Swanſea makes an handſome appearance from the 
approach to it, being built near the mouth of the 
Tavey, on a ſemicircular riſing bank above it. The 
town is populous, and the ſtreets are wide. It car- 
ries on a conſiderable trade in coals, pottery, and 
copper. A large copper-work is conſtantly ſmoaking 
within view of the town, and another, ſtill larger, 
employs many hands, a few miles higher up the fi- 
ver, near Neath, | 
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Such is the profuſion of coal and lime- ſtone in 
Glamorganſhive, that lime is the general manure of 
the whole country ; and there are few eſtates, either 
here or in Monmouthſhire, without the advantage of 
lime-pits for that purpoſe. The houſes, walls, and 
out-buildings, are commonly white-waſhed ; and 
there is ſcarcely a cottage to be ſeen, which is not 
regularly bruſhed over every week. 

The remaining walls of Swanſea caſtle are finiſhed 
with an open Gothic parapet, through the arches of 
which the water ran from the tiles, and thereby ad- 
(ed much to its duration. 

Many half-pay officers, with their families, and 
others, have pitched upon this place as a cheap and 
zgreeable retreat. 

Kynfig-Caftle was the ſeat and eſtate of the Lord 
Manſel, who has here alſo a very noble income from 
the collieries; which formerly denominated Sir 
Edward Manſel one of the richeſt commoners in 
Wales. The family was ennobled by her late Maje- 
ty Queen Azne, but the title is now extinct. 

In this neighbourhood, near Margan Mynydd, we 
law the famous monument mentioned by Mr. Cam- 
un, on an hill, with the inſcription, which the vul- 
gar are fo terrified at, that nobody cares to read it; 
or they have a tradition from father to ſon, that 
whoever reads it will die within a month, We did 
not ſcruple to try; but the letters were ſo defaced by 
me, that we were effectually ſecured from the dan- 
ger; the inſcription not being any thing near ſo legi- 
ve, as it ſeems it was in Mr. Camden's time. 

The ſtone pillar is about four or five feet high, 
1d one foot thick, ſtanding on the top of this hill: 
dere are ſeveral other ſuch monuments in Radnor- 
ire, and other counties in Hales, as likewiſe in 
tland. 

Having thus touched on what is moſt curious = 

this. 
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this coaſt, we paſſed through the land of Gotore, and 
going ſtill weſt, we came to Caermarthen, or Kaey. 


Vyrdhin, as the Welſb call it, the capital of the coun- 


ty of Kaermardhin, 


This is an ancient and a very handſome town, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the river Tavey, which is navigable 
up to the town, for veſſels of a moderate burden, and 
over which is a large bridge. It is juſtly eſteemed 


the politeſt place in South-Hales, and is at the ſam 
time celebrated for induſtry and attention to trade, 
The town is well built, and populous ; it is late] 


much increaſed, and {till increaſing ; and the coun- 
try round it is the moſt fruitful of any part of Male, 
and continues to be ſo through all the middle of the 
county, and a great way into the next; nor is this 
county ſo mountainous and wild as the reſt of this 


part of J/ales But it abounds in corn, and in fin 


flouriſhing meadows, as good as moſt in Britain ; 
and in which are fed a very great number of good 


cattle. 


The chancery and exchequer, for the ſouth part 


of the principality, were uſually kept at this town, 


till the juriſdiction of the court and marches of 


Wales was taken away. This town was alſo famou 


for the birth of the old Britifh prophet, Merlin, of 


whom ſo many things are fabled, and who flouriſhed 


in the year 480; and here alſo the old Britens often 


kept their parliaments, or aſſemblies of their wil 
men, and made their laws. Part of the caſtle is no- 
uſed as a county-gaol ; but there is nothing remark- 
able in the ruins of it. Caermarthen was erected into 
a borough in 38 Henry VIII. and made a borough 
and county corporate by James I. under a mayor, 
recorder, 2 ſheriffs, and 16 aldermen, who upon ſo- 
lemn occaſions all wear ſcarlet gowns, and other 
enſigns of ſtate, and are attended by a ſword-bearer 
and two mace-bearers. It ſends one member to par- 


liament. 
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We are aſſured by Speed, that, in the county of 
Caermarthen,' there are no leſs than 28 rivers and ri- 
rulets worthy of notice. 

Here we ſaw, near Kily-Maen Llwyd, on a great 
mountain, a circle of mighty ſtones, very much like 
Stone-henge in Wiltfhire, or rather like the Rollrich 
ſtones in Oxfordſhire ; and though the pcople call it 
Buarth Arthur, or King Arthur's Throne, we ſee no 
reaſon to believe that it had any ration to him. 


The next county, weit, is Pembrokeſhire, the moſt 
extreme part of Wales on this fide. It is a rich, 
fertile, and plentiful country, lying on the ſea- coaſt, 
where it has the benefit of 1Milford- Haven, one of 
the greateſt and beſt ports of Britain. Mr. Camden 
ſaid, it contained 16 creeks, 5 great bays, and 13 
good roads for ſhipping, all diſtinguiſhed as ſuch by 
their names. 

This place is famous for the landing of the Earl 
of Richmond, afterwards King Henry VII. 

The county of Pembroke abounds, particularly, in 
that ſort of coal called Stone Coal, the ſinall pieces 
of which are ſtiled culm, which is very uſeful in 
crying malt, and is the cheapeſt and beſt firing in 
the world for hot-houſes and garden-ſtoves, burning 
long with a bright red colour, and very little flame 
or ſmoak; affording at the ſame time, a ſtrong and 
equal heat. 

Within two miles of Newport, a poor and mean 
town, ſituated under the ruins of a ſmall caſtle, the 
road paſſes cloſe to the remains of four or five dru- 
idical ſepulchres, or altars. The ſtones are large, 
and were originally ſupported with four upright pil- 
lars, They are all within the circumference of about 
lxty yards, and one of them was nearly perfect in 
774. 

Before we quitted the coaſt, we ſaw Tenbigh, the 
moſt agreeable town on all the ſea-coaſt of South- 

Wales, 
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Wales, except Pembrete; being a very good road for 
mipping, and well frequented, Ic is lcated on 2 
promontory, which extends into whit is commonly 
called the Severn- Sea, and was formerly {frengthend 
with a caſtle belonging to the Earl of P1514: from 
whence Earl Faſper, and his nephew ry Earl of 
Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. wade their ſcape 
beyond the ſeas, in the reign of Eryard 1V. with 
fome difficulty. It was then, and continued fur ma- 
ny years after, a very conſiderable place; having a 
good harbour, defended by a pier, and a large ſhare 
of foreign coramerce. This place is governed by a 
1 and bailiff. 

rom Tenbigh the land, bearing far into the ſea, 
makes a promontory, called St. Cover's-Head, or 
Point. But as we found nothing of moment there, 
we croſſed over the Iſthmus to Pembrobe, which 
ſtands on the eaſt ſhore of the great haven of Mil- 
ord. 
F The view of Pembroke and its caſtle, from the ri- 
ver, is very grand. The town is ſituated upon the 
ridge of a long and narrow neck, gradually aſcending 
to the higheſt point, on which ſtands the caſtle, at 
the edge of the precipice. If I may compare ſmall 
things with great, it reſembles much the fituation of 
Edinburgh. The caſtle is a Norman ſtructure, mixed 
with the early Gothic. The principal tower, which is 
uncommonly high, has even its ſtone-vaulted roof re- 
maining. This fortreſs was built by Girald, con- 
ſtable of Vindſor, the anceſtor of Cambrenſis. Pen- 


| &robe ſends one member to parliament. 


T here is a peculiarity in the dreſs of the Pembrote- 
Hire women, who, even in the midſt of ſummer, 
wear a heavy cloth gown; and, inſtead of a cap, 2 
large handkerchief wrapt over their heads, and tied 
under their chin. This cuſtom is certainly peculiar 
to Pembrokeſhire ; for in the other parts of Males, the 
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| or WM women, as well as the men, wear _ beaver hats, 
„ > W with broad brims, flapping over their ſhoulders, 
me It has been long expected, that a public dock 
101 MW would be eſtabliſhed in Milford- Haven; and in the 
rom bear 1757, a petition of ſeveral merchants of London 
| of vs preſented to the houſe of commons. This peti- 
cape ton was referred to a committee; and, upon the re- 
vith bort, an addreſs was reſolved to his Majeſty, to ap- 
ma-W point a ſurvey of the ſaid harbour. It was accor- 
10 acingly ſurveyed in November 1757, by Lieutenant- 
hare Colonel Baſfidæ, director of engineers. 
by a In the ſucceeding ſeſſion of parliament, the report, 
plans, and eſtimates, for fortifying Milford- Haven, 
ſea, Mby Licutenant-Colonel Baſtide, were referred to a 
„or committee; and in conſequence thereof, 10,0007. 
ere, N vere granted towards carrying on the works for for- 
hich Nifying and ſecuring the harbour of Milford, and an 
Mil- ict paſſed for that purpoſe ; but we are forry that we 
cannot as yet congratulate the public upon the com- 
pletion of this great national object. 

That part of the county lying beyond the haven, 
ind watered by two rivers, is inhabited by the de- 
ſcendants of thoſe Flemings, who were permitted to 
ſettle there by Henry I. when the ſea had overflowed 
their native country. The J/elþþ call it Little Eng- 
land beyond Wales; the inhabitants moſtly ſpeaking the 
Engl1ſh tongue. 

We then paſſed round Milford- Haven, in order to 
con- Nenter St. Bride's Pay, into which ſhips are often 
Pem-Wtorced by ſtreſs of weather, and where they might 

meet with more ſafety, if ſome money was properly 

role- N out, in perfecting what nature has begun, and 
mer, Nyroſecuted pretty far too, in ſeveral places. A good 
ap, pier, carried out a ſufficient diſtance from the pro- 
| tiedFmontory called Burrow- Head, would make Goldtop 
-uliarroad very ſafe, in between three and four fathom 
5, theEwater.. To the north-weſt lies Solvach-Bay, which 
men, night be converted into an excellent harbour 4 

ſma 
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ſmall veſſels, though now dangerous, hardly known, 
and of little ute. The placing ſea-marks on thoſe 
hitherto terrible rocks the Horſe and Horſe-ſooe, 
would make the paflage ſafe through Ramſey-Sound ; 
and poſſibly all theſe advantages might be procured 
for leſs than 10001. Theſe would not only prove a 
great benefit to navigation, and remove the reproaches 
caſt in general on this coaſt, but be likewiſe very 
ſerviceable to the adjacent country, where coal mines 
actually are, and lead and copper mines may and 
would be wrought, if theſe harbours were in better 
order; to ſay nothing of what might probably ariſe 
from taking ſeals, porpoiſes, &c. which are here in 
abundance, 

Cridach Road, lying to the eaſt of Cardigan Iſond, 
is tolerable for ſmall veſſels, with a good outlet; 
which is the reaſon it has been ſometimes frequented 
in time of war by French privateers. A ſmall pier 
at Cridach, might make a ſafe port for veſſels em- 
ployed in the herring-fiſhery. The coaſt is very 
foul, and conſequently dangerous, along the ſhore of 
Merionethſbire, as high as Sarn Badrig, or Patrici's 
Cauſeway, which is a ledge of rocks, very narrow 
and ſteep; and being many years ill laid down in the 
charts, occaſioned many wrecks. T his ſeems to 
countenance the tradition of the natives, that all this 
bay was formerly land, and was denominated Cantreff 
Gwacled, but was ſwallowed by the ſea in the begin- 
ning of the ſixth century. 

About two leagues to the north-eaſt of this ledge 
of rocks commences that famous road, held inferior 
to none in Britain, called St. Tudwals, from an iſland 
on which are the remains of an old chapel, dedicated 
to that ſaint. This road, corruptly called St1dwells, 
in an ancient author {tiled the fair and pleaſant Stud- 
dals, is in reality a very extraordinary and commo- 
dious place, ſo extenſive as to hold any number of 
ſhips, well defended by the high lands of Caernar- 
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n. . ſbire on one fide, and by Yays Tudwall, and a 
ole aller iſland from the ſea, on the other; the water 
my 77. and the outlet eaſy. By running a pier of ſtone 
Fs om Penrybn Du Point to the northward, a good dry 
.oq irbour might be made for ſmall veſſels; and there 
« a Wer: yang of lead and copper ore on the adjacent 
oaſt, 
— Keiriad, Aberdaron, and Porthorian roads, lie on 
nes Ne adjacent coaſt, and afford nothing remarkable. 
ind Perthdinllyen and Nevyn are two ſmall ports, de- 
tter Wnded by piers, which are uſeful for covering ſuch 
riſe Neſels as are employed in the herring-fiſhery. 
in W Haverford-weft, a borough-town and county of 
elf, is commodiouſly ſituated on the fide of a hill, 
nd, a creek of Milſord-Haven, over which it has a 
et; ind ſtone bridge. It is ſtrong, well built, clean, 
ted Wc populous ; contains three pariſh-churches, and 
pier N aizes are held, and gaol kept there. It has a 
em- Neat trade, and many veſſels are employed in it. 
ery Ne two weekly markets, held on Tueſday and Sa- 
e of DD, are very conſiderable, both for cattle and 
es Wovitions. The government is by a mayor, ſheriff, 
row F$11m0n-council, and juſtices of the peace; it en- 
the W's many privileges and immunities; ſends one 
- to Nenber to parliament ; and near it are a number of 
this Natlemen's ſeats, which contribute to the agree- 
treff Peneſs of its ſituation. 
gin- From Haverford to St. David's, the country begins 
look dry, barren, and mountainous. 
edee St. David's is now a biſhop's ſee only, but was 
rior Nmerly an archbiſhop's, which was transferred to 
e in Britany, where it ſtil] remains. 
The venerable aſpect of this cathedral church 
ws, that it has been a beautiful building. The 
ſt end or body of the church is tolerable; the 
vir is kept neat; the ſouth aile, and the Virgin 
%s Chapel, which makes the eaſt end of the 
aye church, 
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church, are in a manner demoliſhed, and the roof; 
of both fallen in. 

A great many eminent perſons have been buried 
here, beſides ſuch whoſe monuments are defaced by 
time. Among theſe is St. David's monument, to 
whom the church is dedicated ; the monument of the 
Earl of Richmond, as alſo of the famous Owen Tudor; 
alſo four ancient monuments, with figures lying 
croſs-legged ; and fix monuments of biſhops, who 
preſided over this church, beſides St; David. 

This faint, they tell us, was uncle to King Arthur; 
that he lived to 146 years of age, being born in the 
year 496, and died 642; that he was biſhop of this 
church 65 years ; that he built 12 monaſteries, and 
performed abundance. of miracles. 

There was a very handſome houſe for the biſhop, 
with a college, all built in a cloſe by themſelves ; 
but they are now in ruins. 

The weather being clear, we had a full view of 
Ireland, though at a very great diſtance. The land 
here is called St. David's-Head. 

From hence we turned north, keeping the ſea in 
our weſt proſpect, and a rugged mountainous coun- 
try on the eaſt, where the hills even darkened the air 
with their height. 


Here we left Pembrokeſhire, and after about 22 miles 
came to Cardigan, a well-inhabited town, on the 
river ey, over which it has a ſtone bridge: It 
is a noble river, and famous for its plenty of the beſt 
and largeſt ſalmon in Britain“. 


® Thirty years ago, the ſea-coaſt of Cardiganſhire abounded with her- 
rings; but now there are hardly any, as 1 was informed when there in 
1773, Which they attributed to this circumſtance : Cardiganſbire produces 
no lime-ſtone, and wants manure. For that reaſon, they bring bme- 
ſtone unburnt from other countries, and burn them in kilns on the coaſt, 
It is ſuppoſed, that the water being tinctured with the lime, has driven 
them away. 
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The town of Cardigan was once poſſeſſed by the 
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great Robert Fitz Stephen, who was the firſt Br ton 
that ever attempted the conqueſt of Ireland,; and had 
ſuch ſucceſs, with an handful of men, as afterw: rds 
gave the Engliſh a footing there, which they ncyer 
quitted, till they quite reduced the country, and made 
it, as it were, a province to England. 

Cardigan ftands upon a gentle eminence, riſing 
from the Tyvy, over which there is a handſome ſtone 
bridge. Part of the outward walls of the caſtle is 
till remaining; but the materials within have been 
long ſince removed. Cardigan is an ancient borough, 
governed by a mayor, aldermen, and other officers ; 
and, in conjunction with four other officers, ſends 
one member to parliament. 

We rode from here to Llangordmore, and ſending 
our horſes from thence round to Llechryd bridge, fol- 
lowed a beautiful ſhady path, cut from the precipice 
of the Tyvy bank, for two miles. This river runs 
in a broad and tran{lucid ſtream, between the ſloping 
hills, which are about 200 feet in height, and whol- 
ly covered with wood, from the water's brink to their 
ſummit. This ſylvan ſcene is only once intercepted 
by a lofty, naked, and projecting rock, on which 
ſtand the romantic ruins of C:/garron caftle, and 
which, by its ſingular contraſt to the reſt of the 
view, gives a finiſhing to a delicious landſcape. 

Aleryſtwyth is ſituated on an eaſy elevation, in the 
midit of a broad vale, at the mouth of the rivec 
Itwyth. This town carries on an inconſiderabl : 
trade at preſent ; for the bar of the haven is ſeldom 
practicable for large veſſels, excepting in ſpring-tides. 
Part of the old wall of the town is remaining, but 
al the facing ſtones have been taken away, In 
caſtle has undergone the ſame fate, and the ruins of 
tare now trifling, except one, a Gothic tower, the 
bc!) of which remains for a ſea-mark. 

The county of Cardigan is in no-wiſe comparable 

Vox. II. P to 
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to either of thoſe J/e/þ counties we have already 
paſſed through, there being a great deal of barren 
land in it. However, it is fo full of cattle, that it 
is ſaid to be the nurſery, or breeding- place, for the 


whole kingdom of England, ſouth of Trent : But! 


this is not a proof of its fertility ; for though the 
feeding of cattle indeed requires a rich foil, the 
breeding them does not, the mountains and moors 
being as proper for that purpoſe as richer land. 


Now we entered North Tales ; only I ſhould add, 
that, as we paſſed, we had a fight of the famous 
Plymlymon-hill, out of the eaſt fide of which riſe the 
Severn and the Je; and out of the weſt ſide of it 
the Ryadel and the NMMuyth. This mountain is ex- 
ceeding high, having an unbounded proſpect ove: 
the Ie of Man into Scotland and Ireland, and ove: 
the Welfe mountains into England. This proſpect i 
only to be ſeen about Simpel, and then not often; 
many having fatigued themſelves in getting to th 
top, and returned diſappointed by the fogs reſidin 


below. Nor is the country, for twenty miles round 


;t, any thing but a continued ridge of mountains 
So that for a few days we ſeemed to be converſing i 
the upper regions; for we were often above tt 
clouds a great way, and the names of ſome of thei 
hills ſeemed as barbarous to us who ſpoke no J#:/ 
as the hills themſelves. 

Paſſing theſe mountains north, we entered Nerth 
IWales, which contains the counties of Montgomery 
Meri:neth, Carrnarvin, Denbigh, and Flint ſhires 
and the iſle of Angleſea. 

In pafling Afentgemeryſbire, we were ſo tired wit 
hills and mountains, that we wiſhed heartily we hz 
kept cloſe to the ſea-ſhore; but we had not mucl 
mended the matter, if we had, as I underſtood after 
wards. The river Severn is the principal beauty 


this county, which riſing out of the Pizmilymen moun 
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ay din, receives in a ſhort courſe ſo many other rivers 
en into its boſom, that it becomes navigable before it 
it gets out of the county, at Je-P:ol, on the edge 
he of Shropfhire. 


uth Montgomery, though it ſends one member to par- 
heW !iament, is but a very ſmall town, and thinly inha- 
the bited. 


ors The town of Nelßb- Paal is the moſt conſiderable 

in the whole county, being regular and well built. 

About a mile from Pool is Powts-Caftle, the ſeat of 
ad, Lord Powis. It is fituated on a fine hill, which 
dus commands a proſpect of an extenſive, variegated, and 
theW f:rtile country; but the houſe, and the fine . 
Fit 2:2 much neglected and decayed, as his Lordſhip 
ex- Loes not reſide here. The vale of Mentgamery, which 
rei ve fee from the caſtle, is not equalled by any, in 
point of beauty and fertility, in ales, and perhaps 
dot exceeded by any in England. The Severn winds 
its ſerpentine courſe through this vale, and heightens 
tae beauties of the proſpect, On each fide the vale, 
tae hills tower in majeſtic grandeur. 

The hills and mountains in this country are co- 
rered with verdure to this very ſummit, being a per- 
ect contraſt to ſome others, where we ſaw nothing 
dur craggy rocks, and dreadful precipices. 


Merionet / ſbire, or Merienyaſbire, lies weſt from 
Metgemeryſbire on the Iriſb fea, or rather the ocean; 
for St. George's channel does not begin till farther 
zorth; and it is extended on the coaſt for near 35 
miles in length, all ftill mountainous and craggy. 
The principal river is the Teuy, which riſes among 
::paflable mountains, which range along the center 
:f this part of M ales, and which we looked at with 
:25niſhment, for their prodigious height. Some of 
de hills have particular names, but otherwiſe we call 


dem all, The Black Mountains; and they well de- 
krve the name. 
P 2 There 


1 


There are but few large towns in all this part; 
nor 1s it very populous, much of it being ſcarce ha- 
bitable ; bur it- is ſaid, there are more ſheep in it, 
than in all the reſt of //ales. On the ſea-ſhore, 
however, we ſaw Harleigb, or Harlech-Caftle, which 
is {till a garriſon, and kept for the guard of the coaſt; 
but it is of no other ſtrength, than what its ſituation 
gives it. 

Here, among almoſt innumerable ſummits, and 
riſing peaks of nameleſs hills, we ſaw the famous Ka- 
der-Idris, which ſome are of opinion, is the higheſt 
mountain in Britain; another, called Raravaur ; 
another, called Afawywynda ; and {till every hill we 
ſaw we thought higher than all we had ſeen before. 

We enquitcd here after that ſtrange phœnomenon, 
which was not only ſeen, but fatally experienced, by 
the country round this place; namely of a livid hre, 
coming off from the ſea, and ſetting on fire houſes 
barns, ſtacks of hay and corn, and poiſoning th 
herbage of the field ; of which there is a full ac 
count given in the Philoſophical Tranſactions *: An 
as we had it confirmed by the general voice of the 
people, I ſhall take notice, that the Tranſactions par 
ticularly obſerve, that the eclipſes of the ſun in Ari 
have been very fatal to this place; and that in thi 
years 1542 and 1567, when the ſun was eclipſed 1 
that ſign, it ſuffered very much by fire; and after th 
latter eclipſe of the two, the fire ſpread fo far, tha 
above 200 houſes in the town and ſuburbs of Caer 
naruen, were conſumed. 

This mountainous country runs away north throug 
Merionethſpire, and almoſt through Caernarvenſh11 
Theſe unpafſable heights were doubtleſs the refuge « 
the Britons, when, in their continual wars with t 
Romans and Saxons, they were overpowered. 
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* The ſame thing has been experienced in France, However, it de 
not really burn, being liable to be extinguiſhed by throwing cloth 
blankets, Cc. upon it. Vide Rey. Acad. de Sci. T] 
5 1 
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That fide of the county of Caernarvon, which bor- 
ders on the ſea, is not ſo mountainous, and is more 
fertile and populous. The principal place in this 
part is Caernarvon, a walled town, oppolite to Augle- 
ca. It is about eight miles from Bangor, and ſtands 
pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Menai. It 
has a noble caſtle, built by Edward I. where his 
queen was brought-to-bed of Edward Il. They 
ſew the queen's bedchamber to all travellers that 
viſit the caſtle ®, * It is built in the Roman ſtile of ar- 
chiteEture, and has one tower eminent above the reſt, 
called the Eagle's Tower, from an eagle carved upon 
it. The town is ſurrounded by a wall, and ſeems to 
have been well fortified for thoſe days. It is govern- 
ed by the conſtable of the caſtle, who, by his pa- 
tent, is always mayor, and is aſſiſted by an alderman, 
2 bailiffs, a town=-clerk, and other officers. It ſends 
one member to parliament. | 


As the weather would not permit us to reach the 


ſummit of Snowdon, I ſhall copy the deſcription of 
that mountain from the journal of a curious modern 
traveller +. 

I paſſed my evening (ſays my author) at a very 
good inn at Caernarvon; and, having procured an 
intelligent guide, returned early next morning Roy 

©s 
at a ſmall hut, and hired a mountaineer to carry ſome 
cordials and proviſions, with a ſpiked ſtick, but im- 
prudently without nails in my ſhoes, about ten 


vclock I began to aſcend the mountain. The two 


irit miles were rather boggy and diſagreeable ; but, 
nen the proſpect opened, I ſoon forgot all difficul- 
tics, In the courſe of the two laſt, I paſſed by ſix 
precipices, which I believe were very formidable ; 


In the London Magazine for March, 1774, is a drawing of the cradle 
in which Fdzoard II. was rocked, and is a curious piece of antiquity. 

t Cradock's Account of ſome of the moſt romantic parts of Noreh+ 
als, Publiſhed in 1977, 
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but as J was near the brink, and the wind very high, 
i did not venture to examine them too narrowly. 

On the ſummit, which is a plain about fix yards 
in circumference, the air was perfectly mild and ſe. 
rene, and i could with pleaſure contemplate the 
amazing map that was unfolded to my view. From 
hence may be diſtinctly ſeen, J/icklow hills in Tre- 
and, the Ifle of Man, Cumberland, Lancaſhire, Che- 
hire, Shrephire, and part of Scotland; all the coun- 
ties ot Nerth-I/ ales, the Ile of * ; rivers, 
plains, woods, rocks, and mountains, ſix-and- twenty 
iakes, and two ſeas. It is doubted, whether there is 
another circular proſpect ſo extenſive in any part of 
the terraqueous globe. Who could take ſuch a ſur- 
vey, without perceiving his ſpirits elevated in ſome 
proportion to the height? Who could behold fo 
bountiful a diſplay of nature, without wonder and 
xtacy? Who but muſt feel even a degree of pride, 
trom having gained an eminence, from which he 
could with eaſe overlook the 2 of the eagle, and the 
nejt of the hawk * ? 

«© But as the level walks of life are beſt ſuited to 
the generality of mankind, it became neceſſary to 
conſider, that this was no ſpot where I could proba- 
bly make any laſting abode, and that the return 
would be attended with at leaſt as much difficulty as 
the aſcent. Having deſcended a mile or two, I did 
not think it amiſs to enquire about an exhauſted mine 
that I ſaw at a diſtance; and I could make this en- 
quiry with the better grace, as the guides had hither- 
to wondered at my proweſs. The mine, I was in- 
formed, was only copper; and happy was it for the 


#elfp, that their mines did not conſiſt of choicer 


metals: Had they been curſed with either gold or 
ſilver, foreign nations, long fince, in the name of 


Nee Guider, ans Moe! Happcoch, two mountains near Snowdon, 
ertioned by Lud Lyiteltons 
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the God of peace, and under pretence of teaching 
them an immaculate religion *, had laid waſte their 
country, and murdered its inhabitants.” 

Whoever travels critically over theſe mountains of 
gauth Wales and Merionethſbire, will think Stone-henge 
in Wiliſbire, and Rollrich ſtones in Oxfordfbire, no 
more wonders, ſeeing there are ſo many ſuch in theſe 
provinces, that they are not thought ſtrange at all; 
nor is it doubted, but they were generally monuments 
of the dead; as alſo are the ſingle ſtones of immenſe 
bulk, of which we ſaw ſo many, that we gaveover re- 
marking them. Some meaſured from ſeven, eight, to 
ten, and one 16 feet high, being a whole ſtone, but 
ſo large, that the moſt of the wonder is, where they 
were found, and how dragged to the place; ſince, be- 
ſides the ſteep aſcents to ſome of the hills on which 
they ſtand, it would be hardly poſſible to move ſome 
of them now with 50 yoke of oxen. And yet a great 
many of theſe ſtones are found confuſedly lying one 
upon another on the utmoſt ſummit or top of the 
Glyder, and other hills in Merioneth or Caernarvon- 
hire; to which it is next to impoſſible that all the 
power of art, and ſtrength of man and beaſt, could 
carry them; and the vulgar make no difficulty of 
ſaying, the devil ſent them up there, 

One of theſe monumental ſtones is to be feen a little 
way from Harleigh Caſtle it is a large ſtone lying 
fat, ſupported by three other ſtones at of the four 
angles, though the ſtone is rather oval than ſquare; it 
s almoſt 11 feet long, the breadth unequal ; but in 
ſome places it is from ſeven to eight feet broad, and 
it may be ſuppoſed has been both longer and broader; 
tis in ſome places about two feet thick, but in others 


% The Spaniards made the Goſpel an excuſe for all the barbarities 
they committed in the conqueſt of Peru; and when they plundered the 
rah mines of Porofi, they frequently (ſays Las Caſas) erected gibbets 
Hover the country, and hung up twelve poor wreiches at a time, in 
buavur of the twelve apoſtles. 
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it is worn almoſt to an edge by Time. The three 
ſtones that ſupport it are about 20 inches ſquare; it is 
juppoſed there have been tour, two of which, that ſup- 
port the thickeſt end, are near eight feet high, the 
other not above three feet, being tuppoſed to be ſet— 
tled in the ground, ſo that the ſtone lies ſloping, like 
the roof of a harn. There is another of theſe to be 
teen in the iſle of Angieſca; the flat ſtone is much 
larger and thicker than this; but we did not go to 
tce it, There are alſo two circles of ſtones in that 
itland, ſuch as Stone-henge, but larger. 

This is a particular kind of monument, and there- 
fore I took notice of it; but the others are generally 
tingle ſtones of vaſt magnitude, ſet up on one end, 
column-wiſe, which, being ſo very large, are likely 
to remain till the end of Time: but are generally 
without any inſcription, or regular ſhape, or any mark 
to intimate for whom, or for what, they were placed, 

Theſe mountains are indeed fo like the Alps, that, 
except the language of the people, one could hardly 
avoid thinking he is paſſing from Grenoble to Suſa, or 
rather through the country of the Griſons. The 
lakes alſo, which are ſo numerous here, make the 
fmilitude the greater: nor are the fables which the 
country-people tell of thoſe lakes much unlike the 
ſtories which we meet with among the Switzers, © 
the famous lakes in their country. Mr. Camden's 
continuator tells us of 50 or 60 — 46 in Caernarven- 
Hire only. We did not count them; but I believe 
if we had, we ſhould have found them to be more, 
rather than leſs. 

Here we meet with the char-fiſh, the ſame kind 
which we ſaw in Lancaſhire, and alſo in the lakes d. 
Switzerland, and no-where elſe, that I have heard ot, 
in Europe. The I: call it the Red Belley. 

In a large lake in this county, called by the in- 
habitants Lhyn Tegid, there is a fiſh taken calle« 
Gwiniad, or treſh-water whiting, which is not t9und 
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e in any other water in Britain, but is alſo common in 
is WH the lake of Geneva, and ſome others in Switzerland. 
-i fiſh greatly reſembles a whiting in its outward 
ec Wl :p>carance, but the infide is more like an herring. 
t- WH | he river Dez, which riſes above this lake, runs through 
te it; yet, it is very remarkable, none of theſe fiſh are 
ve Wl cer found in the river; and, on the contrary, neither 


'h Wl trout nor ſalmon are ever ſeen in this lake; yet the 
to mer on both fides abounds with them. 


at From Caernarvenſbire, we croſſed over the Menai, 

to the ifland of Angle/ea : it is called the river Me- 
e-, though in fact it is an arm of the ſea, ſepa- 
ly MW rating Angleſea from Caernarvenſbire. In the nar- 


d, WM cowelt part, it is about the ſame breadth as the Thame; 
ly Wit //ofmin/ter bridge. The principal town in the 


llyWiland is Beaumaris, which ſends one member to 
rk WF o:rliament : a fine green lawn before the town, fron 
l. Wu icnce we have a charming proſpect of the Caer- 


at, Wc vonſhire mountains, with a haven of the fea, ren- 
yes this place delightful. The town is in a de- 
or Wclining condition. Before Leverpool became fo great 
he : mart, this place carried on a conſiderable trade, 
the Which it has now entirely loſt. It conſiſts of two 
the Wor three good ſtreets, better built than moſt of the 
the h towns. The caſtle is not to be compared to 
ortho! of Caernaruen and Conway for beauty, though 
n SW: hnaps not inferior in point of ſtrength, 
en- Haren-hill, the ſeat of the late Lord Bulkelty, is 
ſt:ated on an eminence, about half a mile dittanr 
the town. It commands an extenſive and very 
duutiful proſpect. The houſe is not to be admired ; 
but L prefer the ſituation to any I have ſeen in 
e. 
From Beaumaris, we travelled through the whole 
tant of the country, till we came to FHily- Head, 
-in ſtands on a promontory, in the remoteſt cor- 
eter of the iſland. This littſe town is a ſea-port, 
wor; the Dublin packets are ſtationed : it is a place 
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of conſiderable reſort, populous, and in a flouriſh- 
ing ſtate. 

We had a very unpleaſing journey from Beaumari; 
to this place. The roads were exceeding deep; our 
horſes ſunk into the clay, ſo that it was with the 
utmoſt difficulty we travelled. During the whole 
day's journey, we ſcarce ſaw a tree, or a gentleman's 
ſeat, The face of the country affords a diſagree- 
able and melancholy proſpect, though the Jand is 
ſaid to be rich and fertile. 

Curioſity induced me to view the ſeat of the an- 
cient Britiſß Princes, Aberfrew; but my expecta- 
tions were ſadly diſappointed. It is a little country 
village, without any remains of grandeur, or mo— 
numents of antiquity, that I could diſcern. 

From Aberfrew we croſſed the ſands, and came to 
a corporation town called Newborough. This place 
had a right of returning a member to parliament, 
which they loſt ſome years ſince: it ſeems to be a 
very poor place, | 

he laſt place we viſited in the iſland of Angleſia, 
was the ſeat of Sir Nicholas Bayly it is built in the 
Gothic ſtile, with great elegance and taſte ; its ſitua- 
tion on the banks of the Menai, with a proſpect of 
the mountains at a diſtance, renders it the admira- 
tion of all who ſee it. The ſacred monuments 06 
druidical antiquity, ſurrounded with the thick em- 
bowering ſhades of venerable oaks, render this place 
the ſeat of contemplation. 

We then croſſed the Menai, and came to Banger 
at the place where King Edward I. intended to have 
built a great ſtone bridge: but though the Kin 
was very poſitive in his deſign for a great while, ye 
he was prevailed with at laſt to decline it; poſſibly o 
account of the expence. 

Banger is a town noted for its antiquity. It is 
Biſhop's ſee, but has an old, mean-looking, and al 


molt deſpicable, cathedral church, 
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This church boaſts of being one of the moſt ancient 
in Britain, the people ſay, the moſt ancient; and that 
St. Daniel (to whom it was dedicated) was firſt Biſhop 
here, in the year 512. wy allow that the pagans, 
perhaps of Angle/za, ruined the church, and poſleſſed 
the biſhoprick after it was built, for above 100 years; 
nor is there any account of it from the year 512 to 
1009. After this, the biſhoprick was again ruined by 
one of its own Biſhops, whoſe name was Bulkelzy : he, 
as the Mcnaſticon ſays, not only ſold the revenues, but 
even the very bells; for which ſacrilege, it is ſaid,” he 
was ſtruck blind. 

[t is certainly at preſent no rich biſhoprick ; yet the 
Biſhops are generally allowed to hold ſome other good 
benefice in commendam ; and are generally tranſlated 
from hence to a more profitable ſee. 

From Bangor we went north (keeping the ſea on 
our left-hand) to Conway, or Aber-Conway. Con- 
way caſtle was built by Edward I. and is the admi- 
ration of all that ſee it: for fituation, elegance, 
ſtrength, and grandeur, it is perhaps unrivalled, in 
Wales at leaſt: it is ſituated on a high rock above 
the ſea, and moated on the land fide. There are 
ten round towers in the caſtle, and four turrets that 
are conſiderably higher than the towers. The walls 
are battlemented, and are from twelve to fifteen feet in 
breadth. On entering the caſtle, you are ſtruck 
with the view of a grand arched hall, with hand- 
ſome niched windows: this hall is entire; it is 100 
fect long, 30 high, and as many wide, and the roof 
is ſupported by nine ſtone arches. The external 
part of the caſtle remains entire, except one tower, 
which has tumbled into the ſea, by one part of the 
rock giving way. On one fide of the caſtle is a high 
hill, covered with a fine coppice of wood; on the 
other you have a proſpect over the river of ſome 
conſiderable ſeats, which make a beautiful appear- 
acc, The whole ns: is ſurrounded by a wall 
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and fo ſtrongly fortified was this place, that before 
the invention of cannon, it muſt have been im- 
pregnable. 

The town of LZlanrwft is about twelve miles di- 
ſtant from Conway: the road to it leads through a 
beautiful Jittle vale, environed by mountains that 
ſcale the heavens. This town contains nothing re- 
markable, except a bridge built by Inige Jones; this 
place clatms the honour of giving birth to him, and 
the elegant ſtructure of the bridge leaves us no room 
to doubt the maſterly hand of the architect. 

From Conway we paſſed over that ſtupendous rock 
called Penmacnmator. 
of the mountain: both beneath and above the road 
there are horrid precipices, with fragments of rocks 
impending over the terrified traveller. Such roads 
appear tremendous to one who has been uſed to tra- 
vel a level country; but the inhabitants make no- 
thing of riding on the very brink of a precipice. 
After a thaw of ſnow, or a heavy fall of rain, the 
looſe rocks ſometimes give way, and roll with con- 
vulfive ruin into the fea, carrying with them the 
wall built for the traveller's ſecurity : a conſiderable 
part of this wall was thrown down when we paſſed. 
A new road has been made on the fide of this moun- 
tain, with great art and ingenuity, which claims 
the gratitude and admiration of travellers. The pub- 
lic are indebted to Mr. Silveſter for this work of 
labour and art, which perhaps equals any thing of 
the kind in Europe. 


Purſuing our journey, we arrived at Denbigh, the 


county town, which ſends one member to parlia- 
ment: it is ſituated upon a fine eminence, on which 
ariſe- the turrets of a majeſtic caſtle ; it is in ruins, 
but the very ruins are venerable : great part of the 
hall is till ſtanding, which the rude inhabitants 


miſtake for the ruins of a church ; the 1 
KEE 3460 le 
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the hall give the traveller an idea of the grandeur of 
the place. 

The proſpect from the caſtle is moſt enchanting : 
beneath, the vale of Chuyd diſplays her boſom, pro- 
fuſely gay to the admiring ſpectator. The banks 
of the river Clwyd are decorated with ſeats, the 
towns of Rhythin and St. Aſaph, with the mountains 
riſing at a diſtance, form a moſt delightful view. 

From hence we made an excurſion to Rhythin, a neat 
and pleaſant town, ſituate on the banks of the river 
Clwyd, about five miles ſouth-eaſt of Denbigh. Here 
s a good corn-market on Mondays. The tree-ſchool 
is a handſome building, and was well endowed by 
Gabriel Goodman, Dean of Meſiminſter, born at Llan- 
bychan near this town, 

This town is more populous and. opulent than 
Denbigh; but in point of ſituation is far inferior. 
There are here the ruins of a caſtle, but ſo much 
defaced by the hand of time, that nothing can be 
diſcerned to attract the notice of a traveller. This 
town bears ſomething in its countenance of its neigh- 
bourhood to England; but that which was moſt 8 - 
prizing after ſuch a tireſome and fatiguing journey 
over the inhoſpitable mountains of Merioneth and 
Caernarvonſhire, was, that, deſcending now from the 
hills, we came into a moſt pleaſant, fruitful, populous, 
and delicious vale, called The vale of Chuyd, from the 
ziver of the ſame name, full of villages and towns, 
the fields ſhining with corn, juſt ready for the reap- 
ers, the meadows green and flowery, and a fine 


ner, of a mild and gentle ſtream, running through 


it: nor is it a ſmall or caſual intermiſſion, for we bad 
a proſpect of the country open before us for above 20 
miles in length, and from five to ſeven miles in 
breadth, all ſmiling with the ſame kind of complexion ; 
which made us think ourſelves in England again, by 
the agreeable change of climate, 

In this pleaſant vale, turning north from Denbig/ » 


we 
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we entered Flintſbire, the ſmalleſt of the twelve 1/1; 
counties. Its northern ſide is waſhed by the river 
Dee, and the land riſes ſuddenly from the ſhore in 


fine inequalities, clayey, and fruitful in corn and | 


graſs, for near four miles, to a mountainous tract 
that runs parallel to it for a conſiderable way. The 
lower part is divided by pictureſque dingles, which 
run from the mountains, and open to the ſea, 
filled with oaks. The inferior part abound with 
coal and freeſtone; the upper with minerals of lead 
and calamine, and immenſe ſtrata of limeſtone and 


chert. The principal trade of the county is mining 


and ſmelting. 

The northern part of the county is flat, and very 
rich in corn, eſpecially wheat, which is generally 
exported to Leverpool, The ſhire, in — places, 
raiſes more than is ſufficient for the uſe of the in- 
habitants. It is extremely populous, and in the 
mineral parts compoſed of a mixed people, whoſe 
fathers and grandfathers had reſorted here for *the 
ſake of employ out of the Engliſh mine counties, 
many of whoſe children, born of J/e!h mothers, 
have quite loſt the language of their fathers. 

A lofty range of mountains rife on the weſt, and 
form a bold frontier. This county is watered by 
ſeveral ſmall rivers, ſuch as the Allen, the Terrig, 


and the Wheeler ; part of its weſtern boundary by | 


the Chuyd; and Maeliur, a disjointed part of the 
county, by the Dee“. 

T he firſt town we came to was St. Aſaph, a ſmall 
city, with a very good cathedral church covered with 
tiles; but yet here is eſteemed a ſtately fabric. The 
city is ill built and poor, although the country is 
ſo rich and pleaſant all round it, and the biſhoprick 
of good value. There are fome old monuments in 
this church, but none of any note; nor could we 


read the Melſb inſcriptions. 


See Pennam's Tour in Wales. 
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The road to St. Henefred's well is remarkably 


pictureſque, along a little valley, bounded on one 
fide by hanging woods, beneath which the ſtream 
hurries towards the ſea, unleſs where interrupted by 
the frequent manufactories: its origin is diſcovered 
at the foot of a ſteep hill, beneath the town of Ho- 
{;:vell, to which it gave the name. The ſpring boils 
with vaſt imp*tuolity out of a rock, and is formed 
into a beautiful polygonal well covered by a rich 
arch ſupported by pillars. The roof is moſt ex- 
quifitely carved in ſtone, Immediately over the foun- 
tain is the legend of St. I/enefrede, on a pendant 
projection, with the arms of England at the bottom: 
numbers of fine ribs ſecure the arch, whoſe inter- 
ſections are coupled with ſome ſculpture. 

There are two different opinions about the origin 
of this ſtream : one party make it miraculous, the 
other aſſert it to be owing to natural cauſes. The 
advocates for the firſt deliver their ridiculous tale 
thus. 

In the ſeventh century lived a- virgin of the name 
of Menefrede, who was put under the care of her 
uncle Bueno, who had aſſumed a monaſtic habit, and 
erected a church here: a neighbouring Prince was 
ſtruck with her beauty, and at all events determined 
to gratify his deſires. He made known his paſſion 
to the lady, who, affected with horror, attempted 
to eſcape. The wretch, enraged at the diſappoint- 
ment, inſtantly purſued her, drew out his ſabre, and 
cut off her head. He inſtantly received the reward 
of his crime; he fell down dead, and the earth open- 
inz, ſwallowed his impious corpſe. 

The ſevered head took its way down the hill, and 
ſtopped near the church. The valley, which from 
its uncommon dryneſs was heretofore called Sych 
want, now loſt its name. A ſpring of uncommon 
ze burſt from the place where the head reſted. The 
moſs on its ſides diffuſed a fragrant ſmell ; her blood 
ſpotted 


the abbey of St. Peter and 
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ſpotted the ſtones, which, like the flowers of Adonis, 
annually commemorate the fact, by aſluming a co- 
lour unknown to them before “. 

St. Bueno took up the head, carried it to the corpſe, 
and, offering up his devotions, joined it nicely to 


the body, which inftantly reunited. The place was | 


viſible only by a flender white line encircling her 
neck, in memory of a miracle, which ſurpaſſed far 
that worked by St. Dionyſius, who marched in tri- 
umph after decapitation, with his head in his hands, 
from Mont matre to St. Dennis's +, or that of St. 
Adelbertus, who, in like circumſtances, ſwam acroſs 
the Viſtula. St. Wenefrede ſurvived her decollation 
fifteen years. 

She died at Gwytherin in Denbighſhire, where her 
bones reſted till the reign of King Stephen, when, 
after divine admonition, they were ſurrendered to 
t. Paul at Shrewſtury. 
The memory of the two great events, that of her 
firſt death is celebrated on the 22d of Fune, that of 


her tranſlation on the 3d of November. 


A bell belonging to the church was alſo chriſtened 
in honour of her. I cannot learn the names of the 
goſſips, who, as uſual, were 1 rich per- 
ſons. On the ceremony, they all laid hold of the 
rope, beſtowed a name on the bell, and the prieſt 
ſprinkled it with holy water, in the name of the Fa- 
ther, &c. &c ft. He then cloathed it with a fine 
garment ; after this the goſſips gave a grand feaſt, 
and made great preſents, which the prieft received 
in behalf of the bell. Thus bleſſed, it was en- 
dowed with great powers, allayed, on being rung, 
all ſtorms, diverted the thunder- bolt, and drove away 
evil ſpirits. 

« After her death, her ſanctity (ſays her hiſto- 


® See Pennant's Tour in Wales; alſo, the Life of St. Wenefrede, 
+ Hiſtoire de I Abbaye de St. Denys, 76, 
1 Stavely's Hiſt. ef Churches, 239, 
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tian) was proved by numberleſs miracles. The wa- 
ters are almoſt as ſanative as thoſe of the pool of 
Hetheſda : al! infirmities incident to the human body 
met with relief; the votive crutches, the barrows, 
and other proofs of cures, to this moment remain as 
evidences pendent over the well.” The Saint is 
equally propitious to Proteſtants and Catholics; for 
among the offerings are to be found theſe grateful 
teſtimonies from the patients of each religion. The 
waters are indiſputably endowed with every good 
quality attendant on cold baths, and multitudes have 
here experienced the good eftects that thus reſult from 
natural qualities. . 

The reſort of pilgrims of late years to theſe Fen- 
tanalia has conſiderably decreaſed ; the greateſt num- 
ber are from Lancaſhire, In the ſummer, ſtill a few 
are to be ſeen in the water in deep devotion up to 
their chins for hours, ſending up their prayers, or 
performing a number of evolutions round the poly- 
zonal well, or threading the arch between well and 
well a preſcribed number of times. Few people of 
rank at preſent honour the fountain with their pre- 
ſence, A crowned head in the laſt age dignified the 
place with a viſit. The Prince who loſt three king- 
doms for a maſs, paid his reſpects, on Auguſt 29, 
1686, to our Saint, and received as a reward a pre- 
ſent of the very ſhift in which his great grand-mo- 
ther Mary Stuart loſt her head “. 

The ſpring is certainly one of the fineſt in theſe 
kingdoms ; and, by the two different trials and cal- 
culations lately made for the information of Mr. 
Pennant, 1s found to fling out about twenty-one 
tons of water in a minute. It never freezes, or 
ſcarcely varies in the quantity of water, in droughts 
or after the greateſt rains. After a violent fall of 
wet, it becomes diſcoloured by a wheyey tinge. The 


* The late Dr, Cooper of Cbeſter's MSS, 


ſtream 
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ſtream formed by this fountain runs with a rapid The 
courſe to the ſea, which it reaches in little more than Nd ſhir 
a mile's diſtance : the induſtry of this century has lt ſtand 
made its waters of much commercial utility. The Wi1bour 
principal works on it at this time are battering mills Mp, 
for copper, a wire mill, coarſe paper mill, ſnuff mill, Mnarket- 
a foundery for braſs, and at this time a cotton ma- 
nufaQtory is eſtabliſhing, the ſucceſs of which will MW From 
be of infinite advantage to the neighbourhood, ace, | 
The town of Holywell was very inconſiderable till Verba. 
the beginning of this century; the houſes few, and Having 
thoſe fer the moſt part thatched, the ſtreets unpaved, Wyre gr 
and the place deſtitute of a market; but the town large to! 
now contains upwards cf 2000 inhabitants: it has{Wimagery 
a weekly market, and grant for three fairs, but tues v 
theſe never could be eſtabliſhed. xs of a ri 
The ſituation of the town is pleaſant and healthy. Ncbeſger, 
On the back is a lofty hill, at times extremely pro- There 
ductive of lead ore. Towards the fea is a pretty church, 
valley, bounded by woods: the end finiſhes on one vote; a1 
ſide with the venerable abbey. The chu 
Several catholic prieſts attend here under various rho tell 
diſguiſes, but nobody takes notice of them, as tolls ſho 
their religion, though they are well known, no notWrhich at 
the Roman-cathelics themſelves; but in private they This t 
have their proper oratories in certain places, whi-Heſides th 
ther the votaries reſort; and good manners haveWn one o 
prevailed fo far, that no — let bim knowWhe day, 
what he will, takes notice of it, or inquires whitheru Caerm 
one goes, or has been gone “. a grea 


which th 
This toleration has been cenſured by ſome Proteſtants; but ſure] 5 
2 ' , 40 man 
with great impropriety. Should the Romaniſts drive our clergy from, 
Alix or the Spa, we ſhould certainly think, that they deſerved to loſe nd is a 
ſuch ſalubrious ſtreams, which ought to be confidered as places made 
for the common relief of our infirmities, and therefore very propeth + The pa 


allowed by all parties to be neutral and undiſturbed, even while the hor" altered f 
rors of war rage all around. The Roman Catholics, indeed, are nu toundery fc 
merous in this part of Wales, which is the leaſt enlightened of any if many p 
the principality ; but the Remiſþ perſuaſion is now every day giving between 
ground to that of Methodiſm, [Ks of loy 
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The principal towns in Flinthhire, are, 1. Flint, 
the ſhire-town, but ſo ſmall, that it has not a market. 
t ſtands on the Æſtuary of the Dee, and has a ſmall 
ubour, and is governed by a mayor, &c. 2. St. 
{/aph, before-mentioned. 3. Caerwys, the chief 
narket-town of the county. 


From hence we paſſed by Flint-Caftle, a known 
ace, but of no conſequence now; and directly to 
Vrerbam +, deemed the largeſt town in North-Wales, 
iaving heard much of a fine church there; but we 
rere greatly diſappointed, There is indeed a ver 
arge tower or ſteeple, as ſome call it, adorned wit 


but FWſatues without any fancy or ſpirit; and as the ſtone 
5 of a reddiſh, crumbling kind, like the cathedral at 
hy. Ncbeſer, Time has made rt look groſs and tough. 
ro- here are a great many ancient monuments in this 
etty church, and in the church-yard alſo, but none of 
zote ; and almoſt all the inſcriptions are in Welßb. 
The church is large ; but they muſt be much miſtaken, 
rho tell us it is one of the fineſt in Britain; for it 
alls ſhort in that reſpect, even of thoſe churches 
rhich are as old as itſelf. 

This town is large, well built, and populous ; and 
xf1des the church, there are two large meeting-houſes, 
a one of which they preach in Je, one part of 
he day, and in Engl; the other; which is the caſe 
u Caermarthen, and ſome other places in ales. Here 
s a great market for coarſe linens and for flannel, 
wich the factors buy up of the poor Welſb people, 
who manufacture it, and thence it is ſent to London; 
nl is a conſiderable manufacture through all this 


f The pariſh is now noted for a manufaQory of inſtruments of war; 
it altered for thoſe of offence, inſtead of defence. Near this place is 
foundery for cannon, under the direction of Mr. Wilkir fon, who ſup- 
des many parts of Europe with this ratio ultima regum; and in the late 
71ving ur between the Ruff ans and Turks, furniſhed boch parties with this 
(«Ks of logic, Pennant's Tcur ia Wales, p. 292. 
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magery; but far from fine: the work is mean, the 
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part of the country, by which the poor are profitably 
employed. 

From Wrexham we made an excurſion to Gresfor/, 
and on our road called at Aon, the feat of Elli, 


Youge, Eſq. This place was formerly the property 


of the Fefferies, a race that, after running from an 
uncontaminated ſtock, had the diſgrace of producing 
in the laſt century George Jefferies, Chancellor of 
England, a man of firſt rate abilities in his profeſ- 
ſion, but of a heart ſubſervient to the worſt of 
actions. | 

Gresford lies about two miles farther. The church 
is fituated on the brow of a lofty eminence, over 
beautiful little valley, whoſe end opens into the vaſt 


expanſe of the vale royal of Cheſhire, and exhibits aff 


view of uncommon elegance. 

At the extremity of the lofty ſlope that impend 
over the plain, and affords an almoſt boundleſs vie 
to the north and north-eaſt, is a peninſulated field 
called the Refts, which formed, in old times, a Bri 
tiſh poſt. It is defended by three ſtrong dikes ane 
foſſes, cut acroſs the narrow iſthmus that connect 
it to the higher parts of the pariſh. On two fide 
it is inacceſſible, by reaſon of the ſteepneſs of the 
declivity; and on the ſouth, which fronts Cheſhire 
and is of eaſier aſcent, had been protected by two 
or three other ditches, now almoſt levelled by the 
plough. In one corner of this poſt is a vaſt exploratory 
mount : this ſeems to have been an important ſtation 
an outguard to the country againſt invaders, whict 
made an artificial elevation quite neceſſary, in orde 
to obſerve the motions of an enemy. 


We could not omit ſeeing the once famous Banger 
which Malmſbury con founds with the epiſcopal Bangor 
and were pleaſed to ſee there a fine ſtone bridge ove 
the Dee. This was once a city, and the monaſter 
was ſo famous, that in the time of the Britifh King 
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t was ſaid to contain 2400 monks, who in their turns 
%. 100 each hour of the 24) reading prayers and 
inging pſalms continually, divine ſervice was per- 
formed day and night without intermiſſion. But now 
not ſo much as the ruins are to be ſeen; and as all 
the people in the little village, that takes place of it, 
ſpoke Melſb, we could find nobody that could give us 
any intelligence. So effectually had time eraſed the 
rery foundations of the place. 

This is ſaid to be the birth-place of Pelagius, who 
from hence began to broach his heretical opinions, 
which afterwards ſo terribly overſpread the church. 
The pariſh is about four miles in length, and about 
the ſame in breadth. The face of the country is 


Necnerally level, and the foil in ſome parts a deep 


clay, and in others dry and ſandy. They produce 
wheat, barley, oats, peas, and beans, and conſider- 
able quantities of cheeſe are made there. Coal and 
turf are the chief fuel, and the latter is dug up in 
conſiderable quantities. The chief commons in the 
pariſh are the Fenns, and Stimney-heath, the Rouree, 
and Tallum green. T he principal waters are Hanmer 
and Llanbeddnith Meres, the former of which is well 
ſtocked with eels, pike, pearch, dace ; and the coun- 
try affords great diverſion to the inhabitants in hares 
ind partridges. The church ſtands in the hundred 
of Maytor, and the dioceſe of Che/ter, and is dedi- 
cated to St. Chad, Biſhop of Litchfield, having a 
clock and four bells. 

Before I have entirely done with the principality, 
give me leave to obſerve briefly a few things with re- 
lation to this journey, and the gentlemen of Wales. 

Though this journey, and eſpecially over ſuch mon- 
ſtrous hills and precipices, as thoſe in Merioneth and 
ſome other ſhires, was a little heavy to us, yet were we 
well ſupported through it; for we generally found their 
proviſions very good and cheap, and pretty good ac- 
commodations in the inns. 

The 


man, in point of anceſtry, 
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Tl Containing a deſcription of part of CHESHIRE, 
, SHROPSHIRE, STAFFORDSHIRE, W ARWICK= 
SHIRE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, NoOTTING= 
he HAMSHIRE, and LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Continued at Cheſter for ſome time, except that I 
made two or three excurſions into the neighbour- 


hire which I had not viewed as I went; as alſo into 


iges ihe north, and north-weſt parts of Cheſhire. But I 
yo hould firſt acquaint you, that Malpas, through which 
hin! came from Wales, is ſituate on an high hill, and 
thef was formerly ſtrengthened by a caſtle, which is now 
hoſMin . ruins. The church is a ſtately building, and 


tands on the moſt eminent part of the town : it has 
wo rectors, who do duty alternately. The town 
conſiſts of three ſtreets, and is well paved ; has a 
narket, a grammar-ſchool, and an hoſpital. 

The firſt trip I made, was into the Ceftrica Cher ſo- 
ſus, as I think we may properly call it : it is bounded 
by the two great friths, or arms of the ſea, the one 
called the mouth of the Dee, and the other of the two 
vers Merſey and Weaver, which form it into a pe- 
ninſula. It is about 16 miles long, 6 or 7 over, and 
has not one market-town in it, though it is exceed- 
ng rich and fertile; occaſioned poſſbſ by the neigh- 
bourhood of two ſuch great towns as Chefter and Le- 


verpool, 

Going down from Chefter, by the Rhoodee, as they 
call it, that is, the marſhes of the river Dee, and 
coaſting the river after it is grown broader than the 
marſhes, the firſt place of any note which we come 
E TY" is Neon; from hence the veſſels go away to High- 


lake, 


ng country, and — into that part of Shrop- 
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lake, where they ride ſafe in their way, as the ſhips of ON: 


from London lie in the Downs, till the wind preſent a 
for their reſpective voyages. mer] y 

The river Dee, after a courſe of between 50 and parliar 
60 miles, falls into St. George's channel, 16 mile Kings 
below the city of Cheſter. This river at its mouth” has 
is 16 miles broad; and would afford Chefter a noted“ Rot 
port, if it was not for the bar at the entrance, whic| 0d an: 
renders it difficult: Chefter, however, beyond al contrat 
doubt, is a fine old city ; and from its communica kent. 
tion with a very fertile country behind it, and its ine P. 
tercourſe with Ireland and Males, maintains a ver 3 
conſiderable trade; which is lately much promoted + 


by a new navigable cut ; which, however, they werg 
not allowed to join to the main canal. 

Cheſter was a colony of the Romans; and many an 
tiquities have been found in it: nay, it is evident fro 
the inſcription of ſeveral altars and coins found i 
and about this city, that the Legio XX. called Vic 
trix, was here quartered. The walls are the on! 
entire ſpecimen of ancient fortification now in Grea 
Britain they are a mile and three quarters, and: 
hundred and one yards in circumference, affording 
delightful walk round, and ſaid to be built by the nobl. 
Mercian lady Edelfleda, in the year 908. It has eigh 
churches, (viz. St. John's, built above 1100years ſince 
St. Michael's, St. Bridget's, St. Olave's, St. Mary's 
St. Martin's, Trinity, and St. Peter's. Alſo a parill 


church in the ſouth-croſs of the cathedral, viz. SW. 4.0. 
Ofwald's, and the chapel of St. Zohn, in the blue- boy The b. 
hoſpital) beſides the cathedral], dedicated to St. Wer broad 
burg, which is a pile venerable for antiquity, be fling in 
ing repaired about 10 years ſince, is very handſom ils you 
and neat. There are ſhadows of many pictures orticytar! 
the wall, but defaced. At the weſt-end, in niche ee low 
are ſome images of the Earls palatine of Cheſlen rie race 
The adjoining abbey is quite ruined. The exchang lter by | 
is a neat building, ſupported by columns 13 feet high Vor. II 
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of one ſtone each. Over it is the city-hall, a well 
"PW contrived court of judicature. The caſtle was for- 
nerly the palace, where the Earls aſſembled their 
parliaments, and enacted laws independent of the 
Kings of England, determining all cauſes themſelves. 
t has always a garriſon kept in it. The piazzas, 
or Rows, as they call them, do not, in my opinion, 
ad any thing to the beauty of the city; but, on the 
contrary, ſerve to make it look both old and indif- 
ſerent. Theſe Rows are certain long galleries, up 
me pair of ſtairs, which run along the ſide of the 
freets, before all the houſes, though joined to them; 
nd, as is pretended, they are to keep the people dry 
n walking along. This they do indeed effectually; 
hut then they take away all the view of the houſes 
om the ſtreet 3 nor can a ſtranger, in his riding 


a WMhhrough Che/ter, ſee any ſhops in the city: beſides, 

ro h:y make the ſhops themſelves dark; and the way 

1 n them is dark, dirty, and uneven. Cheſter ſends 
it 


ro members to parliament, and is governed by a 
payor, recorder, 24 aldermen, two ſheriffs, 40 com- 
con- councilmen, Cc. and the corporation have 


nd oer of life and death. It is ſaid now to contain 
ns , ooo inhabitants, who are polite and agreeable : 
100110 is the great mart of North-Males, from whence 
eigh 


is Chiefly ſupplied with proviſions and ſervants. 
he market is kept on Wedneſday and Saturday. Here 
e alſo three fairs; the laſt Thurſday in February for 
ittle; July 5, and October 10, for cattle, cloth, 
rdware, hops, and Manchefter goods, 

The beft ornament of the city is, that the ſtreets 
broad and good, and run through it in ſtrait lines, 


ls you may ſee the circumjacent country, and 
wticularly on the fide of the Rhoodee, which is a fine 
ge low green, on the bank of the Dee, where the 
rſe races are run, which in winter is often under 
ter by the inundations of the river. Beyond the 
Vol. II. Q Rhoadee 


ing in the middle of it, as at Chicheffer. From the 
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Rhoodee may be ſeen from the walls of Cheſter the by its e 
county of Flint, and its caſtle, with ſome other W:uthori 
caſtles, and the mountains of Wales. | tons ey 

The caſtle is a good firm building, and ſtrong, ¶ ent to 
though not fortified with many outworks. It is ſaid this Wind the 
caſtle was built, or at leaſt repaired, by Hugh Lupus, Weheeſe a 
the famous Earl of Chefter, nephew to William I. as ire, at 
was alſo the church; the body of whom was, in the MW This 
year 1523 diſcovered, as is ſuppoſed, in an old ruin- W: peculi 
ous building, called, "The Chapter-houſe. five a g 

It was firſt wrapped in leather, and then incloſed in Mais raif 
a ſtone coffin. The ſkull and all the bones were While 
very freſh, and in their proper poſition ; and, what is ¶ made: 
more remarkable, the ſtring which tied the ankles to-Nularly t 
gether was whole and entire, although it was then up- nd the { 
wards of 650 years ſince the interment. The caſtle as form 
has a governor, lieutenant-governor, a maſter-gun-W Fore/ 
ner, ſtore-keeper, and furbiſher of ſmall arms. There ad. F. 
is a ſtately hall adorned with pictures, where the ountain 
palatine courts and aſſizes are held. There are alſoffne of | 
offices for records, and a priſon for the county. There 


Cheſter is but a modern biſhoprick, being ſo made the tra 
in the year 1541, when King Henry VIII. divided iti ich wa: 
from Litchfield. They tell us, that King Edgar, wh was to 
conguered all this part of Britain, and was rowed upſſtle, anc 
the Dee, in his royal barge, by ſeven, or, as ſomaW#nch w: 
ſay, eight Kings, himſelf ſteering the helm, founde; ens into 
the great church, which Lupus finiſhed and endowed, Won is fo 

— is a noble ſtone bridge over the Dee, very higi means « 
and ſtrong built; and it is needful it ſhould be ſo; foi walls o 
the Dee is a moſt furious ſtream at ſome ſeaſons, an es of th 
brings a vaſt weight of water with it from the moun e miſc 
tains of Wales. - Wculties 

Cheſter has long given title of Earl to the Princegp"zes wer 
of Wales. t to all. | 

This county, though ſo remote from London, ii to exter 
one of thoſe which contributes much to its ſupport — 

mt and th 


as well as to that of ſeveral other parts of * 
5 4 


— — — — — — — 


e I its excellent cheeſe. I am told, from very good 
c Wuthority, the city of London alone takes off 14,000 
tons every year; beſides vaſt quantities which are 
ent to Briſſol and York, and alſo to Scotland, Ireland, 
ind the Indies. Great quantities of this ſort of thick 
cheeſe are made in ſuch parts of Shropſhire, Stafford- 
hire, and Lancaſhire, as border upon Cheſhire. 

This ſoil is extraordinarily good, and the graſs has 
; peculiar richneſs in it, which diſpoſes the. Kine to 
jive a great quantity of very ſweet and good milk; 
this raiſes the value of the lands. 

While we were ſtationed, as I may ſay, at Cheſter, 
made a trip to ſeveral places round it; and parti- 
ularly to Zaton-hall, the fine ſeat of Lord Groſvenor, 
nd the ſpacious foreſt of Delamere. They ſay here 
as formerly an old city, now called the Chamber on 
i Foreft, probably ſome fort or camp to ſecure the 
ad. From hence is ſo fine a proſpect of the Welfp 

zountains, that I never before beheld ſuch a noble 
Nene of nature, 

There was lately a very fair proſpect of adding much 
the trade of this city by an inland navigation, 
hich was begun with great ſpirit a few years ago. 
| was to run through the county beneath Brefon 
tle, and to terminate near Midaletwich. Another 
nch was to extend to Namptwich. One mouth 
ens into the Dee, below the water- tower. A fine 
ſon is formed, into which the boats are to deſcend, 
means of five ſucceſſive locks, beneath the north- 


Ul 
10 walls of the city, cut in the live rock. A few 
and es of this deſign are completed; but, by an un- 

py miſcalculation of expence, and by unforeſeen 


bculties ariſing in the execution, ſuch enormous 
r2es were incurred, as to put a ſtop for the pre- 
t to all. proceedings. The other branch, which 
to extend towards Afiddlewich, was to end with- 
i limited diſtance from the great canal between the 
mt and the Merſey navigation. The great objects 

Q 2 were 
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were the ſalt and cheeſe trade, and coal for the ſupply 
of the interior parts of Cheſhire, from the vaſt col- 
lieries in Staffordſhire. A ſhare alſo in the exporta- 
tion of hard-ware, earthen-ware, and all the inter- 
nal part of the kingdom within its reach, might haye 
been reaſonably expected. | | 

The idea of a canal along the dead flat between 
Cheſter and Ince has been long ſince conceived, by 
perſons very converſant in the nature of the trade of 
this city. One mouth might have opened into the 
river Dee, in the place of the preſent ; another near 
Ince, which would create a ready intercourſe with 
Leverpool, the Weaver, and the falt-works, and great 
dairies on that river; with Harrington, and with the 
flouriſhing town of Mancheſter, and a numerous ſet 
of places within reach of the Merſey, and of the 
canal belonging to that uſeful peer, the. Duke of 
Bridgewater, to which the greateſt of our inland na- 
vigations is connected, his little cut the city 
might, and ſtill may, enjoy unenvied, unrivalled; 
= what is a material conſideration, the diſtance is 
trifling *, the expences ſmall, and the profits to the 
undertakers great. 

Frodſham was formerly noted for its caſtle, the ſeat 
of the family of the Savages, which however is but 
a mean market-town, conſiſting of one long ſtreet. 
The church ſtands on a lofty hill, called Frodſham- 
Hill, the higheſt in the county, Here is a ſtone 
bridge over the J/eaver. Near this place is alſo the 
famous ſeat of Rock-Savage, built on the aſcent of an 
hill belonging to the ſame family, whereof the laſt 
was the late Earl Rivers. 

From Cheſter we kept directly on eaſt to Midd- 
wich, a market-town, governed by a mayor, &c. 
with a ſpacious church, but chiefly noted for making 
ſalt, where are two excellent brine-ſeeths, Near 


* Only ſeven miles, according to Burdet's map. this 
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this town is Boſtock, the ſeat of Edward Tomkinſon, 
Eſq; 

There is a college on the ſouth ſide of the church, 
founded by Thomas Savage, archbiſhop of York : Alſo 
an — 4 founded by the Leighs of Lime, and a free- 
ſchool, 

We followed the Weaver directly north to North- 
wich, alſo famous for brine-ſprings, and where I ſaw 
the manner of making falt. The brine-pit, or ſalt- 
ſpring, is near to the bank of the river; thence they 
pump up the water, which is by troughs conveyed 
into the pans, where it is evaporated. by boiling. 
The falt, after its chryſtallizing, falls to the bottom, 
and they take it out by wooden ſcummers, and put it 
in frails, or wicker-baſkets, of a conic form, and ſet 
it in a warm room behind the furnace, to drain and 
dry. The falt is vety white. 1 did not enquire, 
whether they made uſe of ox's blood, as they dowha 
make ſalt of ſea- water. The duty it brings is very 
conſiderable. . 

Within theſe 70 years, on the ſouth ſide of the 
town, they diſcovered a great many mines of rock- 
alt, which they continually dig up, and fend in 
great lumps to the maritime ports, where it is diſ- 
ſolved by ſea- water, and made into eating ſalt. We 
were let down by a bucket 150 feet deep to the bot - 
tom of the ſalt-quarry, a moſt pleaſant ſubterraneous 
proſpect, looking like a cathedral ſupported by rows 
of pillars, its roof of cryſtal, all of the ſame rock, 
tranſparent and glittering from the numerous candles 
of the workmen, labouring with their ſteel pick-axes 
in digging it away. This rock-work extends to ſe- 
veral acres. | 

At Lawton they bore 60 yards deep for the ſalt- 
ſpring ; at Hoſea! 7; at Wheelock 18; about Middle- 
wich leſs ; at Northwich it riſes to open day; which 
ſeems to intimate, that the ſalt- ſpring runs between 
ayers of the earth in an horizontal line, Upon 


Q 3 doring, 


e. s 9 3 © 
boring, it -riſes with great impetuoſity, ſo that the called 


S?7 
workmen have ſcarce time to get out of the wells, MW Stem 
This is all along the fide of a brook that comes from MW whic! 
a remarkable hill called Matucop, upon the edpe of this f 
Staffordſhire; ſo that the ground riſes above the true trees, 


level in the mentioned proportion. Upon the Che- oo. 


Hire fide of this hill, or mountain, ſtands the elegant ſpinn 
ſeat of Richard Wilbraham Bootle, Eſq; now called fituat 
Rhede-Hall; and about two miles eaſtward, ſtands hand 
Latoton-Hall, which is a fine houſe belonging to Ro- numb 
bert Lawton, Eſq; many 

Sc. \ 


Near this place is Overton, a good eſtate, once the 
property of Thomas Lowndes, Eſq; to whom the go- tradef 
vernment gave 90007. for his improvement of the great 
brine- ſalt of this kingdom. At his death, he left this houſe 
eſtate to ſupport the profeſſorſnip of aſtronomy at and h 
Cambridge. chief 

Near Lawton are Thurlwood ſalt-works, the pro- vers, 
perty of Edward Salmon and William Peudlington, pro 
Eſqrs, who married the co-heireſſes of Richard 45, oo 
Lowndes, Eſq; Here the ſalt-rock is of inknown to th 
depth, and riſes within 60 yards of the ſurface off wheel 
the earth. This ſalt-work ſupplies the factories off vigati 


Burſflam, Cabridge, and the adjacent counties; and, h 
by the inland navigation, bids fair to ſupply with rock, 
rock the different ſalt manufactories of Europe. ments 


Northiuich has a good church, with a fine roof, rig, 
and ſemicircular choir; and alſo a charity-ſchool, , are a 
for the education of boys. annun 

From Northwich we travelled north-eaſt, and came Sir G 
to —_—— a good town, It has a market and ai of Sz 
ſeſſions-houſe, with a handſome church; and a {ilk IWatſe 
mill, built in imitation of thoſe at Stockport. Shag free g 
velvets are manufactured here, as is the beſt ſowing remar 
thread. | hence 

We next came to Altringham, a market-town, go- are or 
verned by a mayor, of ancient inſtitution. Its church the 2: 


is a mile from the town, and near it is the noble — 
callec 


nn 


called Dunham Maſſey, belonging to the Earl of 
Stamford, in whoſe park are many ſtately trees, in 
which herons yearly build their neſts. Having viewed 
this fine eſtate, on which are about 100,000 timber 
trees, we rode to Cheadle, where is a rectory of about 
5001. a year. Having here ſeen the water-engine for 


ſpinning cotton, we arrived at Stockport, which is 


ſituate on the river Merſey, and is a very large and 
handſome town, occupying three hills, and the ſame 
number of valleys, which are ſo ſerpentine as to form 
many pleaſing proſpects of churches, pieces of water, 
&c. with the large ſilk-mills, belonging to the chief 
tradeſmen of the place. Stockport is inhabited by a 
great number of gentry, and well filled with ware- 
houſemen, who carry on the check, mohair button, 
and hat nianufactories. It is here the raw filk is 
chiefly thrown and prepared for the Spitalfields wea- 
vers, by fix engines, the buildings of which are of a 
a prodigious bulk, one of them containing above 
45,000 movements, which fill the ſpacious rooms up 
to the fifth ſtory, and are all put in motion by one 
wheel, which goes by water. The Bridgwater na- 
vigation begins here. 

he old church is a venerable pile, built of red 
rock, and within much beautified by ſome monu- 
ments of a rich and worthy family of the nzme of 
Mrigbt. The rectory is a noble edifice, to which 
are annexed tythes and glebe-land worth 1500 /. per 


annum; the preſentation of which is in the gift of 


Sir George Warren, K. B. a deſcendant of the Earls 
of Surry. The preſent incumbent is the Rev. John 
Watſon, M. A. and F. A. 8. Here is likewiſe a neat 
free grammar-ſchool, and a large market on Fridays, 
remarkable for the vaſt quantities of cheeſe from 
hence bought up for exportation, The annual fairs 
are on the 4th and 25th of March, the 1ſt of May, 
the 23d and 24th days of Ofeber, new ſtyle, In the 

Q 4 market- 
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market- place ſtands a conduit, from whence, b 
means of leaden pipes, the houſes are ſupplied wit 
water, in the ſame manner as at London. 


At this place poverty is not much felt, except by 


thoſe who are idle; for all perſons capable of tying 
knots may find work in the ſilk-mills, which em- 
ploy near 2000 perſons, and where children of ſix 
years old are taught to earn one ſhilling per week, 
and receive more, as they grow capable of deſerv- 


Ing it, 

Within the pariſh of Stockport is another pariſh, 
called St. Peter's, in which is a new church and par- 
ſonage-houſe, built and endowed by the late William 
Wright, Eſq; and now in the poſſeſſion of Henry 
Offley Wright, Eſq; who is patron thereof. The 
preſent incumbent is the Rev. Thomas Bentham, M. A. 
In 1745, the bridge over the river Merſey was 
blown up, to delay the progreſs of the rebels; fo 
that the King's forces, in purſuit of them, were 
obliged to for it up to their middles; and the ſol- 
diers wives did the ſame, The bridge was rebuilt in 
in 1746. 

From this town we proceeded ſouthwards, and af- 
ter riding two miles, came to Bullocks Smithey, a long 
village, filled with induſtrious inhabitants, who are 
employed in various manufactures; and among them 
one for ſpinning cotton, in which a ſingle workman 
can manage ſixty ſpindles at once. We next paſſed 
Painton Park, the moſt elegant ſeat of Sir George 


Warren, and came by Adlington- Hall, the reſidence Þ 


of Charles Legh, Eſq; whoſe eftate extends about 
three miles, and has its ring-fence planted with firs, 
We made an excurſion to Mottram Saint Andrew, 
whoſe fertile paſtures produce remarkable good 
cheeſe ; and on the higher 288 ſtands the ſuperb 
and elegant ſeat of Henry Hey Wright, Eſq; We 


ſtopped at Preſtbury, which is a rich village, the 
large tythes belonging to Mr. Legh. In this _—_ 
ands 
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Lands the town of Macclesfield, ſituate in the foreſt 


of the ſame name, a place of great antiquity. It is 
under the government of a mayor, and enjoys many 
particular privileges by virtue of the court and liber- 
ties of the foreſt. The old church has a college ad- 
joining to it, in which are buried many of the family 
of the Earl Rivers. Several extenſive poſſeſſions are 
in this neighbourhood belonging to Earl Cholmondeley. 
Here is alſo a good free-ſchool, with many. mills for 
throwing ſilk and manufacturing cotton, and alſo a 
conſiderable manufacture of mohair buttons. Near 
this town ſtand ſmelting-houſes for melting copper 
ore, in the manner of thoſe at I and at a 
few miles diſtance Alderley-Hall, the ſeat of Sir John 
Stanley ; Henbury, the fine houſe of Sir William Me- 
redith ; Langley- Hall, the reſidence of William Cowes, 
Eſq; and the upper and lower Beach, occupied by 
William Brookſbank and John Parker Moſley, Eſars. 
From hence we turned about, and came ſouth-weſt 
to Congleton, near the borders of Staffordſdire,. where 
s a ſilk-mill in the manner of thoſe at Stockport, being 
af. stories high, and having 150 large windows on 
ene ſide of it. Near this place are ſome mills for 


*. working copper wire, which bring great profit to the 
Fae proprietors. The middle of this town is watered” b 
nan be little brook FHowly ; the eaſt fide by the Daning 


fed chow ; and the north by the Dan. It carries on a 
conſiderable trade, partly in gloves and mohair but- 


an, ons; and though it is governed by a mayor and fix 
<P Aldermen, yet it has only one chapel. in it, and that 


ntirely of wood, excepting the choir, and a little 
er. It has a very plentiful market. 


mJ After paſſing the Bollen, we ſee on every fide in 
2001 e large foreſt of Macclesfield the pits where they dig 
Ne urf in ſquares, like bricks; and in theſe pits nothing 


more common than to ſee fir- trees buried from 10 


h | 
ariſh . 20 feet deep, which the men who work here, dig 
ands e for various uſes. 


25 I proceeded 


+= I oF #45 2 < 
I proceeded to the market-town of Sandbach, which 
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is ſituated on a branch of the Neaver. It has a good 
church, and in the market-place ſtand two croſſes of 
ſtone, with the hiſtory of Chriſt's paſſion engraven 
on them. 

Hence we rode to view the noble houſe, long in 
the poſſeſſion of the family of Carew; it is elegantly 
ornamented with various and extenſive plantations, 
We then paſſed on to 4 rs, remarkable for 
its moat, and being long the reſidence of the 
Lowndaes's. Adjoining to it is Haſſal-Hall, the plea- 
fing habitation of Edward Salmon, Eſq; We con- 
tinued our journey about five miles further, and 
came to Na — a large town. The church is 
a noble edifice in the form of a croſs, with the 
ſteeple riſing from the middle; but the maintenance 
of the minificr is ſmall. 
good trade in woollen hoſe, ſhoes, and gloves. At 
the end of the town ſtand the ancient feat and gar- 
dens of Roger Wilbraham, Eſq; and at Dartford, 
which is a mile diſtant, is another fine old building, 
having a hall which ſhews original grandeur, and 
now belongs to James Tomkinſon, Eſq; It has two 
charity-ſchools, one for 40 boys, and another for 
30 girls, and a great weekly fair for corn and 
cattle. 

I cannot leave this neighbourhood, without men- 
tioning Brereton- Hall, an ancients ſtructure, in the 
Gothic taſte, and the reſidence of Charles Holt, Eſq; 
proprietor of Bag-Mere, a large piece of water, fa- 
705 for the largeneſs of the pike and pearch caught 

— | 
Thus having made my circuit round the county, 
I ſhall go from hence ſouth to Whitchurch in Shrop- 

ire. But I muſt firſt note three things of Cheſbire: 


1. That there is no part of England where there are 


fo many grand ſeats of gentlemen who are of an- 
£1 290 * * a cient 
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cient extraction. 2. That it is a county Palatine ®, 
and has been ſo for many ages; and its government 
is diſtin from any other, and very particular; it is 
adminiſtered by a chamberlain, a judge ſpecial, who 
is called Chief Juſtice of Cheſter, a. puiſny judge 
three ſerjeants at law, a ſheriff, an eſcheator, and 
all proper and uſual ſubordinate officers ; and the ju- 
riſdiction of all theſe offices is kept up and preſerved 
very ſtrictly. 3. That there are many lakes in the 
county; amongſt the moſt diſtinguiſhed are, Comber- 
meer, Raſtern- meer, Mere-meer, and Marbury-meer. 
A river, or at leaſt a rivulet, runs out of each of 
them; they are plentifully ſtored with excellent fiſh, 
and their banks ſupply the richeſt paſture. Upon 
the whole, I cannot help 1 with the late Mr. 
Juſtice Mhite, that this county deſerves the title of 


Te Garden of England, on account of the number 


of rivers and rivulets, the quantities of coal, falt, 
lag clay for making bricks,. with iron. and marble z. 
and which contribute to make this county, whoſe 
fertile ſoil likewiſe produces rich. graſs and plenty of 
timber, truly delightful. we OM 5 


The firſt town we came to in Shropſhire, called 
Whitchurch,, is pleafant, large, and populous, and 
has a very good church, in which is the monu- 
ment of the great Jahn Talbot, firſt Earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, who was called in his time the Englih AcHILe 
LES, and who was ſo renowned in the wars in France, 
that no man in that kingdom dared. to encounter him 
ingle handed. ee, Thee; ** 

Whitchurch has a good market, and a great many 
rentry near it, whereof ſome are Roman Catholics. 


They tell us, that this town, when King Charles I. 


» It once paid no taxes, as not being repreſented z but it had its own. 
jcliament, and aJdelled itſelf. | bo ; 
removed. 


ny 
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removed his ſtandard from Nottingham to Shrewſbury, 
raiſed a whole regiment for his fervice. 

From hence we turned ſouth, and paſſing by Wem, 
the title given by King Fames II. to his wicked lord 


chancellor 
which gives title of Baron to the Duke of Bridz- 
Water. 

The country, for the greateſt part of the way to 
Elleſmere, is flat, dirty, and unpleaſing. On the ap- 
proach to the town it becomes more agreeable, and 
about it breaks into moſt beautiful riſings, fertile, and 
finely wooded, The bottoms are indeed deſtitute of 
Tivers, but frequently filled with little lakes, called 
here Meres, elegantly bordered by the cultivated hills. 
It is ſingular, that none of them are the parents of 
ſtreams ; their increaſe from rain and ſprings, and 
their loſs by exhalations, keep ſuch equal pace. 

Elleſmere is a town ſituated on a lake of 101 acres 
in dimenſions, and whoſe greateſt depth is 26 yards. 
It is well ſtocked with fiſh. The environs have two 
advantages ſuperior to other lakes: a good town bor- 
ders on one fide ; the fine park of Oclle, or Ottley; is a 
great ornament to another, This is the ancient ſeat 
of the Kynaſtons. The houſe appears to be very old, 
and ſtands low ; but the park is a very fine one, 
having the greateſt quantity of the fineſt elm-trees 
perhaps to be ſeen in any part of England. Elleſmere 
water is the property of the Duke of Bridgwater. 

The town is of Saxen origin, and takes its name 
from the water, which was called Aelſmere, or the 
greats mere, being the chief in this part of the coun- 
ty. The place has little to boaſt of, except its fitua- 


tion. Theprincipal trade is that of malt, the barley 


of the neighbourhood being remarkably good. 
From Elleſmere we continued our journey to O/- 
weftry, From an eminence, called the Perthy, we 


o Stiled allo Flint. See Granger's Bi · Ei. 
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had a moſt extenſive view of the flat part of the coun- 
ty, bounded by the hills of Denbighſhire, Montgome- 
ry/hire, and Shropſhire. Amidſt them appear the vaſt 
gaps, through which the Severn and the Dee ruſh up- 
on the plains out of their confinement. This tract 
is intermixed with woods, fertile lands, and moors 
of great extent. 

Kites a ride of two or three miles along the flat, 
we reached Hal/ton, the ſeat of Fohn Myton, Eſq; 
The houſe is ſituated on an elevated plot of adn 
which riſes out of an extenſive flat, great part of 
which was ſubje& to frequent floods: an inconve- 
nience which has fince been removed by the preſent 
owner, at the expence of much trouble and money, 
in draining confiderable tracts of low ground, where- 
by the neighbourhood is rendered more healthy and 


pleaſant. This flat, being well dotted with trees, 


foreſhortens the proſpect, till it is bounded by the 
magnificent fcenery of the ſurrounding hills, which 
diſtinctly form, in various ſhapes, many pleaſing 
points of view. A very extenſive wood flanks each 
ſide of the houſe, which is bounded by a fine piece 
of water, made by extending the banks of the river 
Perry, and by conveying a branch of it through the 
lower part of the wood, incloſing ſeveral iflands, 
whoſe K are ſhaded with — Hoo full-grown 
oaks, which all together form one of the moſt plea- 


ſing artificial pieces of water that is to be met with. 


The reſt of the grounds are watered by the river 
Perry. This ftream uſed to abound with excellent 
pike, trout, dace, gudgeons, cray-fiſh, and eels, 
till modern luxury gave an additional ſpur to the 
dexterity of poachers. The Perry riſes in the hills, 
in the pariſh of Syllatyn, and paſſes through ſeveral 
moors to the village of Ryton, and afterwards falls 

into the Severn, a little below 12 Bridge. 
At a mile's diſtance from Halfton, we reached, 
Whittington, a village ſeated in the pariſh of the ſame 
name. 
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name. Here is a caſtle ſtanding on a flat; the gate. 
way, and the ruins of two vaſt towers, with cruci- 
form ſlips by way of windows, till remain; and 
the bare veſtiges of two others may ſtill be traced, 
It had been ſurrounded by a moat, and ſeveral vaſt 
ditches, which comprehended ſeveral other works. 
The church is a ſmall building, ſuppoſed to have 
been originally deſigned as the * to the caſtle, 
and made out of the refuſe materials of that fortreſs 
by its founder. s 
Continuing our journey, we ſoon reached Ofwe/try, 
a conſiderable town, about two miles diſtant from 
Whittington, a place celebrated in Saxon hiſtory and 
legendary piety. On this ſpot, Argu/? 5, 642, was 
fought the battle between the Chriſtian Ofwald, King 


* 


of the Northumbrians, and the pagan Penda, King of 


the Meraans, in which Oſwald was defeated, and loſt 
his life. The barbarian vi Kor cut the body of the 
ſlain prince into pieces, and ſtuck them on ſtakes diſ- 
perſed over the field, as ſo many trophies ; but, ac- 
cording to others, his head and hands only were thus 
expoſed. 

A prince ſo dear to the church as Oſwald, and fo 
attached to the profeſſors of the monaſtic life, receiv- 
ed every poſthumous honour they could beſtow; He 
was raiſed to the rank of a faint, and his ſanctity 
confirmed by numberleſs miracles. His reliques, 
which were afterwards removed, were efficacious in 
all diſorders incident to man er beaſt, The very 
ſpot on which his pious corpſe had laid, imparted its 
virtue by the mere contact: The horſe of a traveller, 
wearied by exceſs of labour, ſtopped here, lay down, 
and, rolling about in agony, luckily tumbled on the 
place where Ofwald fell No ſooner had he touched 
the ground, than he ſprung up in full vigour; His 
maſter, a man of great ſagacity ! marked the ſpot, 
mounted his nag, and ſoon reached his inn, where 
he found a young woman ill of the palſy. He * 
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the adventure of his horſe, perſuaded her friends to 
try the ſame remedy, cauſed her to be carried thither, 
when ſhe inſtantly found the ſame benefit“. 

The preſent church is of no great antiquity ; it is 
ſpacious, and has a handſome plain tower. The 
town was fortified with a wall and four gates. That 
called the Black-gate is demoliſhed ; the New-gate, 
Willotu- gate, and the Beatrice-gate, ſtill remain. The 
laſt is a handſome building, with a guard-room on 
both ſides. | 

There are only two fragments of the caſtle re- 
maining. It ſtood on an artihcial mount, ſurrounded 
by a ſoffe, extending to the Beatrice-gate on one fide, 
and on the other to the Willoto- gate. 

From hence we proceeded to Shrewſbury, which is 
ſuppoſed to have been built out of the ruins of the 
ancient Uriconium, In the reign of William I. Roger 


Earl of Montgomery built a caſtle here, on the north 


fide, and a ſtately abbey, called St. Giles's, or The 
Holy Croſs, at the eaſt end (of ou note for being 
the repoſitory of St. Venefrede's body), ſome ruins of 
which are {till to be ſeen. Shrewſbury is a beautiful, 
large, pleaſant, populous, and rich town ; full of 
gentry, and of trade too; for here is a great manu- 


J facture, as well of flannel, as of white broad-cloth, 


which enriches all the country round it. 

The Severn nearly ſurrounds this town, in the 
form of an horſe- hoe. Over it are two fine ſtone 
bridges, upon one of which is built a very noble 
gate, and over the arch of the gate, the ſtatue of the 
great Llewellin, the idol of the Weiß, and their laſt 
prince of Wales ; this being the place where the an- 
cient princes of Powtis-land, or North-Wales, kept 
their reſidence. | 

Over the market-houſe is kept a kind of hall for 
the manufactures, which are ſold here weekly in very 


5 oP Hiſt, Ecc/eſ. libs iii, c. 9, Cc, are all replete with tales of this 
| oreat 
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name. Here is a caſtle ſtanding on a flat; the gate. 
way, and the ruins of two vaſt towers, with cruci- 
form ſlips by way of windows, till remain; and 
the bare veſtiges of two others may ſtill be traced, 
It had been ſurrounded by a moat, and ſeveral vaſt 
ditches, which comprehended ſeveral other works. 

The church is a ſmall building, ſuppoſed to have 
been originally deſigned as the chapel to the caſtle, 

and made out of the refuſe materials of that fortreſs 
by its founder. . | * 
Continuing our journey, we ſoon reached Ofwe/?ry, 
a conſiderable town, about two miles diſtant from 
IWhittington, a place celebrated in Saxon hiſtory and 
legendary piety. On this ſpot, Augu/? 5, 642, was 
fought the battle between the Chriſtian Ofwald, King 
of the Northumbrians, and the pagan Penda, King of 
the Mercians, in which Ofwald was defeated, and loſt 
his life. The barbarian vigor cut the body of the 
ſlain prince into pieces, and ſtuck them on ſtakes diſ- 
perſed over the field, as ſo many trophies ; but, ac- 
cording to others, his head and hands only were thus 
expoſed. 

A prince ſo dear to the church as Ofwald, and fo 
attached to the profeſſors of the monaſtic life, receiv- 
ed every poſthumous honour they could beſtow; He 
was raiſed to the rank of a faint, and his ſanctity 
confirmed by numberleſs miracles. His reliques, 
which were afterwards removed, were efficacious in 
all diſorders incident to man er beaſt, The very 
ſpot on which his pious corpſe had laid, imparted its 
virtue by the mere contact: The horſe of a traveller, 
wearied by exceſs of labour, ſtopped here, lay down, 
and, rolling about in agony, luckily tumbled on the 
place where Ofwald fell No ſooner had he touched 
the ground, than he ſprung up in full vigour. His 
maſter, a man of great ſagacity ! marked the ſpot, 
mounted his nag, and ſoon reached his inn, where 
he found a young woman ill of the palſy. He * 
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the adventure of his horſe, perſuaded her friends to 
try the ſame remedy, cauſed her to be carried thither, 
when ſhe inſtantly found the fame benefit “. 

The preſent church is of no great antiquity ; it is 
ſpacious, and has a handſome plain tower. The 
town was fortified with a wall and four gates. That 
called the Black-gate is demoliſhed ; the New-gate, 
Willotu- gate, and the Beatrice-gate, ſtill remain. The 
laſt is a handſome building, with a guard-room on 
both ſides. | 

There are only two fragments of the caſtle re- 
maining. It ſtood on an artificial mount, ſurrounded 
by a ſoffe, extending to the Heatrice- gate on one fide, 
and on the other to the Willoto- gate. 

From hence we proceeded to Shrewſbury, which is 
ſuppoſed to have been built out of the ruins of the 
ancient Uriconium, In the reign of William I. Roger 
Earl of Montgomery built a caſtle here, on the north 
fide, and a ſtately abbey, called St. Giles's, or The 
Holy Crefs, at the eaſt end (of great note for being 
the repoſitory of St. Jenefrede's body), ſome ruins of 
which are ſtill to be ſeen. Shrewſbury is a beautiful, 
large, pleaſant, as ap" and rich town; full of 
gentry, and of trade too; for here is a great manu- 
facture, as well of flannel, as of white broad- cloth, 
which enriches all the country round it. 

The Severn nearly ſurrounds this town, in the 
form of an horſe-ſhoe, Over it are two fine ſtone 
bridges, upon one of which is built a very noble 
gate, and over the arch of the gate, the ſtatue of the 
great Llewellin, the idol of the Welſh, and their laſt 
prince of Wales; this being the place where the an- 
cient princes of Powis-land, or North-IWales, kept 
their reſidence. | 

Over the market-houſe is kept a kind of hall for 
the manufactures, which are ſold here weekly in very 


* nv Hiſt, Ecce. libs ili. c. 9, Cc. are all replete with tales of this 
great 
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reat quantities: They ſpeak all Engliſb in the town, 
2 on a market-day you would think you were in 
Wales. 

Here is the largeſt market, the greateſt plenty of 
good proviſions, and the cheapeſt, that is to be met 
with in all the weſtern part of England. The Severn 
ſupplies them here with excellent ſalmon ; but it is 
alſo * in great plenty from the Dee, which is 
not far off, and abounds with a good kind, and ge- 
nerally larger, than in the Severn; but much leſs 
eſteemed. 

The market-days are Wedneſday, Friday, and Sa- 
furday ; beſides a great market on Thurſdays, ſolely 
for the traffic of //:/þ cloth, carried on by the com- 
pany of drapers of this town ; and ſeven annual fairs: 
Saturday after March 15; Wedneſday after Eaſter 
week; and Wedneſday before Whit-Sunday, for cattle, 
cheeſe, and cloth; Fuly 3, and Aug. 12, for cattle, 
cheeſe, cloth, and lamb's wool; O#. 2, and Dec. 
12, for cattle, butter, cheeſe, and linen. 

Near this place was fought the bloody battle be- 
tween Henry Hotſpur and Henry IV. King of Eng- 
land, in which the former was killed, and all his 
army overthrown. The place is called Battle- Field 
to this day. 

Here are five churches, beſides meeting-houſes ; 
two of them with lofty ſpires. St. Chad's and St. 
Afary's are ſaid to have been anciently collegiate, 
There are abundance of antique monuments in them 
all. 

All the pariſhes, except St. Mary's, which is a 
royal peculiar, are in the dioceſe of Zitchfield and Co- 
ventry. The town was incorporated by King Charles J. 
and the government of it is placed in a mayor, re- 
corder, ſteward, 24 aldermen, and 48 common- 
councilmen ; and it returns two members to parlia- 
ment. 
ing Charles II. would have made Shrewſbury a 
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city, but they choſe rather to remain a corporation, 
as they are, valuing themſelves upon this town be- 
ing, as they ſaid, the firſt in England; for which 
i were called the proud Salopians. 

his town will for ever be diſtinguiſhed for the 
reception it 2 to King Charles I. who, after ſet- 


ting up his ſtandard at Nottingham, and finding no 
encouragement there, removed to Shrewſbury, being 
invited by the gentry of the town and country round; 
where he was received with ſuch a general affection, 
and hearty zeal, that his Majeſty recovered bimſelf 
from the diſcouragement of his Ned ſtep at Notting- 
ham, and raiſed and completed a ſtrong army in leſs 
time than could be imagined ; inſomuch that, to the 
ſurprize of the parliament, and indeed of all the 
world, he was in the field before them, and advanced 
upon them ſo faſt, that he met them two-thirds on 
his way to Londen, and gave them battle at Edgehill, 
near Banbury. 

But the [4 of the war turning afterwards againſt 


the king, the weight of it fell heavy upon this town, 


ind almoſt ruined it. 

Indeed they are now fully recovered, and it is one 
of the moſt flouriſhing towns in England. The walls 
ind gates are yet ſtanding, but uſeleſs ; and the old 
caſtle is gone to ruin, as is the caſe of almoſt all the 
old caſtles in England. 

Here is alſo an handſome county-infirmary. The 
public walk called the Quarry, is eſteemed the moſt 
beautiful of the kind in the kingdom. No town in 

gland, perhaps, except the larger cities, can pro- 
uce ſo many genteel reſident families as this ; and 
uch as are fond of the forms and ceremonies of 
jolite life, and cannot afford them in the metropo- 
's, may find a very good imitation and epitome of 

em in the town of Shrewſbury. 

Here is a good free-ſchool, the moſt conſiderable in 
us part of England, founded by King Edward ** 

an 
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and endowed by Queen Elizabeth, with a very ſuſi-M 2 cha 


cient maintenance for a chief or head-maſter, andi or fix 
three under-maſters or-uſhers. The buildings, which :ppear 
are of ſtone, are very ſpacious, particularly the li- lande 
brary, which has a great many books in it. The road v 
ſchool-maſters have alſo very handfome houſes ta ways. 
dwell in; ſo that the whole has the face of a college of the 
The infirmary, which was opened April 25, 1747M botton 
is a very handſome edifice, and pleaſantly ſituated M over th 
In 1763, the ſubſcription amounted to 1044/1. 6s. 64M bank f 
A new and elegant theatre has been lately built got up 


The foundling-hoſpital is an handſome building, anq ing a 1 
pleaſantly fituated on an hill near the river. Thunder! 
principal ſeats near Shrewsbury, are Berwick, the ſeal perceiv 
of Thomas Powis, Eſq; Sundon, of Mr. Corbet; Teri which 
of Noel Hill, Eſq; member for the town before, an ed off 
now (1778) for the county; Lerignor, of Roberbouring 
Burton, Eſq; Cundever, of Lord Clive; and Under from th 
hill, of Henry Powis, Eſq; ' © * ſanding 
Here is a very viſible and remarkable appear down. 
ance of the great ancient road called Watling Abou 
fireet, which comes from London to this town, anfiſtands Z 
oes on from hence to the utmoſt coaſt of YaleMit, whe 
| aan of a ſtone bridge are to be ſeen in the bot Charles 
tom of the river, when the water is low. This roafRoyal ( 
is raiſed a good height above the ſoil, and ſo ſtraiFPopith 
that upon an eminence you may fee it to 10 or the fam 
miles before you, and as much behind, over man{Wuſpicio! 
hill-tops anſwering one another as a viſta of trees. Wſair-caſ; 
In the month of May, 775 a very remarkabWully pla 
accident happened at a place called the Birches, bgcloſe. | 
tween the Colebroote dale and Builder's * wheWloves a 
a high bank, that 1 by the Severn, ſlipt quiſ im. 
acroſs the river, entirely ſtopped up the channel, a The 
turned the courſe of the river over a meadow that painted 
on the other ſide. That part where the river ral} A boy 
inſtantly became a high bank, with twenty lotpaſſing t! 
oaks ſtanding upon it; and where the ground divideFwhich th 


a Chal 
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f- 2 chaſm was left feven or eight yards wide, and five 
maß or fix deep. The depth of the earth that moved, 
ich :ppeared to be twenty yards, and the quantity of 
li- land rather more than twenty acres. The turnpike- 
"hf road was removed ſeveral yards, and turned up edge- 
toll ways. As ſoon as the bank had ſtopped up the bed 
ge of the river, the veſſels below were left dry at the 


ed over the meadow. About 400 yards from the river's 
bal bank ſtood a houſe, where a family dwelt. The man 
ailtM got up about three o'clock in the morning, and hear- 
an ing a rumbling noiſe, and finding the ground ſhake 
Th@ under him, he inſtantly called up his family. They 
ſeal perceived the ground ** to move, but knew not 
erm which way to run for ſafety. However, they haſten- 
anꝗ ed off the ſpot, and juſt as they had got to a neigh- 
ober bouring wood, the ground they had left ſeparated 
der from that on which they ſtood. The houſe was left 
ſtanding, but a barn, that ſtood near it, was thrown 

hear down.  * " F 
About a mile from Shretuſbury, in a large wood, 
ſtands Boſcobel-houſe, or White Ladies, as ſome call 
it, where the Pendrili lived, who preſerved King 
WCharles II. after Worcefler battle, and famous for the 
Royal Oak. The floor of the garret, which is a 
Popiſh chapel (formerly a nunnery in poſſeſſion of 
the family of Cookſey), being matted, prevents any 
uſpicion of a little cavity with a trap-door over the 


s. Ittair-caſe, where the King was hid. His bed was art- 
ully placed behind ſome wainſcot, and ſhut up very 
„ b@cloſe. A deſcendant of the 5. ſtill keeps the 
yheploves and garters which his Majeſty left behind 


aim. 

The ſaid chapel is ftill ſtanding, and has ſome 
painted ſaints upon the wall at one end. 

A bow-ſhot from the houſe, juſt by an horſe- track 
paſſing through the wood, ſtood the Royal Oak, into 
yhich the King and Colonel Carlos climbed, by 3 

0 


47M bottom of the channel, and the water took its courſe 
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of the hen-rooſt ladder, when they thought it no 
longer ſafe to ſtay in the houſe, the family reaching 
them victuals with the nut-hook, It happened, as 
the people related it to us, that whilſt the King and 
the Colonel were in the tree, a party of the ene- 
my's horſe (ſent to ſearch the houſe), came whiſtling 
and talking along this road ; and, when they were 
Juſt under the tree, an owl flew out of a neighbour. 
ing tree, and hovered along the ground, as if her 
| "_ were broken, which the ſoldiers merrily pur- 
ved, 

The tree is now inclofed within a brick wall, the 
inſide whereof is covered with laurel, of which we 
may ſay, as Ovid did of that of the Auguſtan palace 
— — tuebere guercum. For the oak is in the 
middle, almoſt cut away by travellers, whoſe curio- 
ſity leads them to ſee it. Cloſe by the ſide grows a 
young thriving plant from one of its acorns, 

After the ö — the King, reviewing the 
place (no doubt, with very different emotions from 
what he had when he was in it), gathered ſome of 
the acorns, and ſet them in St. James s park or gar- 
den, and uſed to water them himſelf. He alſo be- 
ſtowed 200 J. per annum on Bendril, which remains 
in the family. Over the door of the incloſure is a 
Latin inſcription cut in marble z which may be thus 
tranſlated : 


Baſil and Jane Fitzherbert recommended 10 poſterity 
this moſt fortunate tree, which the all- gracious and 
all-mighty God, by whom kings reign, ordained 
here to grow, to be the aſylum of the moſt potent 
Prince King Charles II. and baue begirt it with 
a wall, as well in perpetual remembrance of 7 
great an event, as a teſtimony of their firm alle- 
giance to kings. 


—The Oak bela d by Jove. 
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Ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Shrewsbury ſtands Great 
Menloct, a good market- town, mentioned before. 

The noted Hrektin-hill ſtands higher up, north of 
it, between the Yatling-ftreet and the Severn, within 
z mile of Wroxeter, the famous Roman ſtation. It 
aſcends gradually from a pleaſant level ground, ſtrikes 
out a pretty great length, and is well adorned with 
trees. It is the higheſt ground in the county, and 
gives à fine proſpect all around it. 

North of this, about eight miles diſtance, is 
Hawkeſtone, a fine ſeat belonging to Sir Rowland 
Hill, Bart. The houſe, which is built in a very 
good taſte, ſtanding low, is not ſeen from the road; 
but the hill, which ſtands above the houſe, and fronts 


the JYrekin, is made very agreeable, by cutting away 


the rocks, and forming them into baſtions, and re- 
cular Gothic buildings, with the ſame ſtone; and 
here is a fine vineyard planted in terraces, which 
overlooks the country beyond Shrewsbury, in which 
the grapes generally ripen as ſoon as in moſt parts of 
England, owing to its ſituation, being defended: on 
every ſide, and open only to the ſouth. 

Following the Vatling-ſtreet, north, we came to 
2 ſmall market-town called J/ellington, of very little 
note; and ſtill keeping the Street, we arrived at Net- 


bort on the borders of Staffordſhire, a little market- 


town, where is one of the nobleſt foundations for a 


ſchool in the whole kingdom, endowed by Mr. Adams, * 


n haberdaſher of London, to the value of 7000/. 
The ſchool is 70 feet long, 22 wide, and the ſame 
in height, a library, an houſe for both the maſter 
ind uſher, 40. a year to the firſt, and 20/7. to the 
other ; and a garden to each houſe of an acre, and 
wo acres for the boys to play in. Near it he has 
likewiſe built an alms-houſe, and gave 5501. towards 

building the town-houſe. 
There is likewiſe an Engliſb ſchool in this town, 
of a very ancient foundation, free to all the inhabit- 
ants, 


— 
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ants, worth about 3o/. a year, and in the gift of the 
crown. 2 gave the title of baron to the late 
Earls of Bradford, and the Earls of Shrewſbury and 
Gower are joint Lords of the manor. The facetious 
Tem Brown was a native of this town, his father 
being a tanner therein. | 
In Shiffnal church, eight miles from Newport, is 

the following inſcription :, ** William Wakely, was 
baptized at Idſall, alias Shiffnal, May 1, 1591, and 
buried at Aabaſton, November 28, 1714, his 

124 and upwards: he lived in the reigns of eight 
Kings and Queens.” (viz. Elizabeth, James I. 
Charles I. and II. James II. William and Mary, Anne, 
and George I.) ' | 

Between this town and Drayten, a ſmall market- 

town, higher up northward, and likewiſe on the bor- 
ders of Staffordſhire, is Blorebeath, famous for a battle 
fought between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
wherein Nevil Earl of Saliſbury for the former, with 
5000 men only, beat Lord Audley with 10,000 men, 
after a moſt bloody engagement. A remarkable ſtone 
croſs is erected upon the ſpot where Lord Audley was 
lain; and near this heath ſtands Oakley, a fine ſeat 
of Sir John Chetwode, Bart. | 


Entering Staffordſhire, we quitted the ſaid Street- 
way, a little to the left, to fee Stafford, the county- 
town, and the moſt conſiderable, except Litchfield, in 
the county. In the way, we paſſed through a ſmall, 
but ancient town, called Pen&rige, vulgarly Pankrage, 
probably the Pennocrucium the — where 
happened to be a fair. We were ſurptized to ſee the 
prodigious number of the fineſt and moſt beautiful 
horſes that can any- where be ſeen, brought hither from 
Yorkjhire, the biſhoprick of Durham, and all the 
horſe-breeding counties in England: I believe I may 
mark it for the greateſt horſe-fair in the world,, for 
horſes of value, and efpecially thoſe we call ſaddle- 

| horſes ; 
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horſes 3 though there were great numbers of fine large 
ſtone-horſes 2 coach and draught too. 

From hence we came in two hours eaſy riding to 
Stafford, on the river Stow. It is an ancient town, 
and gives name to the county. It is neat and well 
built, and pleaſantly ſeated in low grounds; and is 
lately much increaſed, and grown rich by the cloth- 
ing-trade. It is governed by a mayor, and other in- 
ferior officers, conſiſts of two pariſhes, and returns 
wo members to parliament. This town retains the 
ancient cuſtom of Borough Engliſh; which is, that 
the youngeſt ſons inherit the lands of their fathers 
within the town. It is adorned with two churches, 
one of which is very large and ſpacious, and a free- 
ſchool : the ſtreets are clean, and well paved; the 
buildings of ſtone and ſlate ; and ſome of the ſtruc- 
tures are Very modiſh and beautiful. Its market-place 
is large and uniform; in which ſtands the ſhire-hall, 
where the aſſizes for the county are held. King John 
made it a corporation, and Edward VI. — — 
and enlarged the charter. About a mile and half out 
of the town, upon an hill, we ſaw the ruins of an 
incient caſtle, belonging heretofore to the barons of 
i:afford ; but demoliſhed in the civil wars. This 
hill affords a moſt pleaſant proſpect of the town, and 
adjacent country. 

We tarried here a few days, in order to viſit the 
towns lying on each fide of it with more attention 
and convenience, 

Ecclefhall lies north-weſt of Stafford, and is a pret- 
ty market-town, noted for pedlary-wares : and an 
handſome little market-town, with good inns in it, 
alled Stone, lies upon the Trent ; and all the coun- 
try hereabouts yields delightful views of this noble 
river, Near this place Lord Archibeld Hamilton, in 
1772, built an elegant houſe, called Sandon- Hall, 
which commands a proſpect of the Staffordfbire na- 

vigation, 
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vigation, and affords a pleaſing view of this fine 
country. i 

Newcaſtle under Line ſtands ſtill farther north, upon 
a branch of the Trent. It is governed by a mayor, 
two juſtices, two bailiffs, and common- council, 
holds pleas under 405. and returns two members to 
parliament. The ſtreets are large, broad, and paved, 
and the town is ſurrounded with coal-pits. It 
has an handſome market-place. The new caſtle, 
whence the town was denominated, is now levelled. 

The principal manufacture in this town at preſent 
is hat making, there being an incorporated company 
here by the name of felt-makers. | | 

Dr. Plot, as an inſtance of the growth of ſtones, 
mentions, that near this place was found a ſtone, with 
a man's ſkull, teeth and all, incloſed in it. ; 

About three miles northward lies Cobridge and 
Burſlem, the chief manufacturing places for white 
flint-ware, equally ſtrong and ſweet as India por- 
celain, in ſuch univerſal uſe, under the engaging 
name of the Queens Mare. Meſſ. Wedgwood and 
Bentley, the principal manufacturers as to elegance 
and goodneſs, have been ingenious enough to apply 
it, in many ſhapes, to many purpoſes, never before 
thought of in England, nor can they poſſibly exhauſt 
ſo cheap and ductile a ſubject. The annual amount 
of it exported, is about 100, ooo. The chief potters 
have lately made turnpike roads, to have their wares 
more conveniently carried off; and a ſtill naviga- 
tion, in the mannerof the Duke of Bridgewater's, now 
extends from Burton upon Trent to Frodſham- Bridge, 
in Cheſhire; which give the people of Ireland, and 
likewiſe the nearer inhabitants of Chgters L . 
and adjoining parts, an opportunity au ing Staf- 
foraſbire wor | which are remarkably good, and lie 
under almoſt every field within two miles 
of the potteries. | . 4 

About three miles ſouth eaſt of Newcaſtle is = 
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little town of Trentham, ſo called from the river 
Trent, which riſes there. 

At this place is the noble ſeat of Earl Gower, which 
is eſteemed the fineſt place in this county: the houſe 
s modern, and built on the plan of the Qucen's Palace, 
in St. James's Park. It is ſituated cloſe to the church, 
which renders the entrance to the houſe very incon- 
yenient, the church and church-yard being in front. 

The park is very beautiful, has two large pieces 
of water in it; and the hills, which riſe immediatel 
from the water, are finely covered with wack 
which has a noble effect as you paſs the road to 
N-weaſtle, The park is walled round, and from the 
gh ground in it, you have an extenſive view of the 

country _ way. 
| Betley, a little market-town, lies north-weſt of 
N-wcaftle, upon the borders of Cheſhire. 

Breewsod is a pretty market-town, lying ſouth- 
weſt of Stafford, And, dve ſouth, ſtands 

Moluerbampton, a very ancient town, ſituate on an 
hill, which is well built, paved, and inhabited. Here 
the trade of lock-making is carried on to great per- 
ſection; as is alſo every other manufacture in braſs 
ind iron; and the goods are exported all over Eurape. 
The church, which is collegiate, was founded by a 
widow lady, named Mulſuena, in the year 996, and 
King Edward VI. granted it, together with ſeven 
'rcebends thereunto belonging, to John Dudley, Duke 
f Northumber/and, in the year 1553. In it are ſeveral 
d monuments, and a braſs ſtatue of Sir Richard 
Wa who engaged the Spaniards, under Sir Fran- 
: Drake. The pulpit is old, and of ſtone; and in 
ie church- yard is a very old ſtone croſs. From the 
l, on which the town is ſituated, run four weak 
rings of different qualities, which is the only wa- 
x they have to ſupply this large and populous 
Wu. 5 
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In the hamlet of Vednesfield, near two miles diſ- 
tant from Wolverhampton, a new chapel was erected, 
by virtue of an act of parliament paſſed in the ſeſſion 
of 1746, for the better convenience of the inhabitants 
attending divine ſervice, the roads between theſe two 
places being very deep and dirty in the winter-ſeaſon ; 
and the chaplain or curate is to benominated by Mrs, 


Martha Gough, widow, a principal contributor to 


is pi k, or her heirs. 
3 ons * 5, an Act of Parliament was ob- 
tained, al a large ſubſcription made, to build a new 
chapel in this town, which has ſince been completed 


in a plain handſome manner, though, from the ſub- 


ſcription being exhauſted, no ſteeple was erected till 


i in the mo- 
the yea 6. It is built and fitted up in the 
— ſtile ho the London churches, and has in it an 


di d organ. 
. was built at J/olverhampton, and 


endowed by Stephen Jennings, a native thereof, in 


Iſo two 
1668, Lord Mayor of London. There are a of 
other charity-ſchcols, one for 50 boys, and the other 


for 40 girls, who are taught and cloathed. An Act 


of Parliament was obtained, in June 1777, for light- | 


ing, paving, and otherwiſe improving this flouriſh- 
ing town. 


MWalſal, eaſt of Wolverhampton, is a good pleaſant Þ 


ate on 
corporate-town, governed by a mayor, and ſitu 


l | for iron- 
top of an hill. This place is famous for iro 
OEM 4 iron- works, ſuch as ſpurs, bridle- bits, ſtir- 


rups, buckles, &c. in which there is a conſiderable 
trade carried on. 


Mroiteſiey deſerves to be mentioned, as it is eminent 
for the remains of ſome Britiſb or other antiquity ; 
but it is ſuppoſed to have been a = in ancient times, 


becauſe of the ſeveral partitions like ſtreets, running di 
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cuit about three or four miles; and ſtones of a vaſt 


{ bizneſs have been found thereabouts. It is remark- 


able, that one of theſe made 100 loads; another, 
after ten loads hewn off, required 36 yoke of oxen 
to draw it, and made a great ciſtern in a malt-houſe 
here at Wrotteſley ; which, though left very thick 
both at bottom and fides, wets 37 ſtrikes of barley 
at a time, 

Upon the extremity of the county, ſouth, juſt on 
the borders of Worceſterſhire, is ſituate upon an high 
mountain, the famous ancient caſtle of Dudley, a 
building of great extent, with trenches about it cut 
out of a 4 and hath an high tower upon it, on 
the ſouth- ſide. It was built by Dodo a Saxon, in 700. 
Great part of it is in ruins, and the reſt converted 


into a noble ſeat, where the Lord J/ard reſides. The 


caſtle over-tops all the trees that ſurround it, and has 
a moſt extenſive proſpect over five ſhires, and into 
part of Wales. In the hall of this caſtle is a table all 


Jof one entire plank, which, before it was fitted up 
J there, was 25 yards long, and one yard in breadth ; 


but, being too long for the hall, ſeven yards and nine 


inches of it were cut off, and made a table for the 


hall of a neighbouring gentleman. 
The town of Dudley lies near it, but in Morceſter- 


b ire, and is only remarkable for being in a different 
county from the caſtle. 


Near Stafford we ſaw Inge/tre, where the late Mal- 


Jer Chetwynd, Eſq; built, or rather rebuilt, a very fine 
Jchurch at his own charge, and where the late Lord 


Viſcount Chetwynd, has a fine park and gardens. 
About three miles from Stafford is Shuckborow, the 


Arat of Mr. Anſon, the nephew of the late Lord An- 
%. The houſe ſtands near the Trent, contains ſome 
Jicry fine apartments, which are furniſhed in a very 


ſplendid manner with pictures, ſtatues, Sc. But 
the gardens claim a very minute attention. Several 


As che buildings which Mr. Stuart the architect ſaw 
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in the ruins of Athens, are here built according to 
their original dimenſions ; with many other very fine 
and ſplendid exhibitions of architecture, 

At the bottom of the garden, in the public road, 
is a large ſtanding water, which in winter, and after 
great rains, is impaſſable : over it is a ſtone bridge of 
39 arches, for horſe and foot paſſengers. 

I am now at the utmoſt extent of my propoſed li- 
mits for this circuit, for /nge/tre parks reach to the 
very banks of the Trent. Sol turned to the right, 
and, intending for Litchfield, in the way we ſaw 
Beaudeſert, a famous old ſeat, ſaid to be built by Hugh 
Lupus, Earl of Chefter. The name indeed intimates 
it to be of Norman or French original; at preſent 
it is in the family of Lord Paget, nephew to the 
late Earl of Uxbridge, who is ſtiled Baron of Beau- 
deſert. The park is very fine, and its ſituation ex- 
ceeding pleaſant, but the houſe is ancient. In the 
park is a famous piece of antiquity; viz. a large 
camp .or fortification, ſurrounded with a double 
trench, very large and deep. 

On the left of the road is Ouſſey, or Wolſeley, an 
elegant ſeat. The houſe is ancient, and ſituated low 
among the marſhes, with the river running at the 
back of the houſe. The park is on a riſing ground 
on the right-hand of the road, ſo is ſeparated from 
the houſes and gardens. 

From hence it is about 12 miles to the city of 
Litchfield, the principal, next to Chefter, of all the 
north-weſt part of England; nor indeed 1s there any 
other, but this and Coventry, in the whole road from 
London to Carlifle, which is on the edge of Scotland. 


We now came into the great Lancaſbire and Cheſhire | 


road, or the north-weſt road from London, which, 
paſſing through Litchfield, from Warrington- bridge in 
Cheſhire, falls into the JYatling-fireet, mentioned be- 
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Ictnild ſtreet, about a mile out of the city; ſo that 
Litchfield lies, as it were, at the joining of all thoſe 
great roads. 

But, inſtead of going directly to Litchfield, we ſtruck 
out of the road, and went north-eaſt to- Bromley, a 
8 village; and from thence eaſt to Tutbury on 
the ſkirts of Derbyſhire; it is a ſmall town, with a 
caſtle in it. 

Some miles ſouthward ſtands Burton upon Trent, 
where the clothing-trade is carried on with great ad- 
vantage. It is famous for good ale, and its noble 
bridge over the Trent, conſiſting of 36 arches, and 
of the length of 503 yards, built probably by Wil- 
liam de la Waid, in King Henry L[II.'s time (whoſe arms 
are ſtill to be ſeen in the church), of free-ſtone cut 
and ſquared, 

Here are ſtill the remains of an abbey of the Bene- 
diftines, whole abbot was mitred, and fat in parlia- 
ment. In it was buried Modwena, a virgin of emi- 
nent ſanctity, who gave name to a well in the pariſh, 
whoſe water is ſaid to cure ſeveral diſeaſes. Thur 
day is the market-day ; and it has four fairs: April 5, 
Holy Thurſday, Fuly 16, and October 29, for cattle. 

From hence we turned ſouth-weſt to Litchfield, 
which is a fine, neat, well built, and pretty large 
city. It roſe from the ruins of the Roman Etocetum, 
a mile off, now called 3 from ſome 
reliques of its fortifications. There is a kind of flow, 
ſluggiſh lough, or water, which runs, or rather glides 
heavily through it, and ſoon for four or five miles far- 
ther into the Trent, but takes a ſwifter motion as ſoon 
as it is out of the town, This water parts the city 
into two: one part is called the town, and the other 
the cloſe; in the firſt is the market-place, a fine 
ſchool, and a very handſome hoſpital dedicated. to 
St. John, well endowed. This part is much the 
largeſt, and moſt populous ; but the other is the faireſt, 
has the beſt buildings in it, and, among the reſt, the 

R 3 cathe- 
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cathedral church, one of the fineſt and moſt beautiful 
in England. 

There are two fine cauſeways, which join the city 


and the cloſe, with ſluices to let the water paſs, but 


thoſe were cut through in the inteſtine wars in Eng- 
land; and the cloſe, which 1s walled about, and was 
then fortified for the King, was very ſtrong, and ſtood 
out ſeveral attacks againſt Cromwel/'s men; but was 
at laſt taken by ſtorm, not without great loſs of blood 
on both fides. 

There are in the cloſe, beſides the houſes of the 
clergy reſidentiaries, a great many well built and 
well inhabited houſes; which make Lztchfield a place 


of good company, above all the towns in this or the 


neighbouring counties of /arwickfhire or Derbyſhire, 


The ſee is very ancient, and was once archiepiſco- | 
pal, made ſo by King Ofa; and Eadulph the arch- *' 
biſhop was metropolitan of all the kingdom of the 


Mercians and Eaſi- Angels, but it did not hold it; then 
it ſuffered another diminution, by having the fee of 
Cheſter taken away, which was once part of this. 

I hey told us here a long ſtory of St. Chad, fomer- 
ly biſhop of this church, and how he lived an eremi- 
tical life here, by the ſpring near Stow church, in a 
little hovel or cell. 
fare better, in a very fine palace in the Cloſe, and the 
reſidentiaries live in proportion to them. 


a thouſand poor people, 


But the biſhops, ſince that time, 


Mas have another ſtory at Litchfield ; namely, that 
being inſtructed in the chriſ- 
tian faith by the care of Offa King of the Mercians, 


were all martyred here in one field by the pagans : and 
that in the field where they were ſo murdered, King 
Ofwy of Northumberland cauſed a great church to be 
built; and from thence the city bears for its device, 
an open field, with mangled carcaſes lying diſperſed | 


about it, as if murdered, and left unburied. 


The church, which was rebuilt by Biſhop Roger d- b 
Clinton in 1148, for the elegance and regularity of the 
N building, 
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building, may be eſteemed one of the moſt complete 
in England. The weſt-end is richly decorated with 
the ſtatues of all the kings who reigned in Feruſalem, 
from David to the captivity. But it is too flat, and 
wants projection, or, as architects call it, Relief, to 
give it boldneſs. The two towers are much too low 
for their breadth, and look very heavy for want of 
windows, eſpecially where the bells hang. The cir- 
cular ſtair- caſes projecting octagonally at one angle 
only of each, without any of the other three angles an- 
ſwering, is a great irregularity. But the ſpires above 
them are carried up in an exceeding beautiful taſte, 
much beyond any other Gothic ſpires that I have ſcen. 
The middle tower and fpire of this church are 
higher than thoſe at the weſt-end, and are equally 
beautiful. 

The ſpire defigned for the middle of J/eftmin/ter 
Abbey, was to be in imitation of the middle ſpire of 
this church. - 

The great window over the middle door is very 
large, and its pediment finely adorned, a large crois 
finiſhing the top of it. 

The imagery and carved work on the front, as 
above, ſuffered much in 1641, and they told us, the 
croſs over the weſt window was frequently ſhot at 
by the rude ſoldiers, but that they could not ſhoot it 
down. 

The ſaints of thoſe days alſo entirely ruined all the 
ornaments of the inſide, with the braſs inſcriptions, 
tombs, &c. It is built in the midſt of a bog for ſe- 
curity, and held out ſome fierce attacks for King 
Charles I. and what the outſide ſuffered, has been very 
well repaired ſince the reſtoration, as well by the fa- 
mous Biſhop Hacket, as by the bounty of ſeveral noble 
and generous benefactors. 

The Monaſticon makes mention of a ſhrine bein 
given here for St. Chad, or St. Cedda, which coll 
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The city is a county of itſelf, with a juriſdiction 
extending 10 or 12 miles round, which circuit the 
ſheriff rides every year on Sept. 8. It is governed by 
two bailiffs, a ſheriff, 24 burgeſſes, a recorder, &c, 
and ſends two members to parliament. A few years 
ago, a very noble and commodious county infirmary 
was erected near this town, and is maintained by 
public ſubſcription. It has every requiſite for the 
comfort and relief of thoſe whole neceſſities oblige 
them to have recourſe thither. 

Ancient camps are found in the neighbourhood of 
Litchfield. 

From Litchfield we came to Tamworth, a fine plea- 
fant trading town, eminent for good ale, and good 
company, of the middling ſort ; and alſo for a fine 
charity of the ſame opulent bookſeller, Mr. Guy, who 
built and endowed the noble hoſpital in Southwark, 
called by his name. The town ſtands on the river 
Tame, which runs through it, and divides it into two 
parts, one part whereof is in this county, and the other 
in Warwickſhire, It is a bailiwick town, and a place 
of good account, though it has been much more 
conſiderable. Here was anciently a palace of the 
Mercian Kings, and there is ſtill remaining a ſquare 
trench, called the The King's Dyke. This town was 
given by William I. to the Marmyons, who built the 
caſtle here, and were hereditary champions of Eng- 
land, from whom that office deſcended to the Dymokes 
of Lincolnſhire,» This town returns two members to 
parliament. 

The following account of a witch elm, in Sir 
Walter Bagot's park in Staffordſhire, deſerves notice. 

Two men were five days felling it. 

It meaſured 40 yards in length, when felled. »., 

The ſtool was 15 yards two feet over. 

14 Load were broken in the fall. 

41 Load in the top. 
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There were made out of it 80 pair of navts, and 
8660 feet of boards and planks. 


It coſt 100. 175. ſawing. 
The whole ſubſtance was conceived to be 97 tons, 


and was felled in 1674. 


From Tamworth we came to Sutton-Colefield, a little 
town, ſituated in an excellent air, and among pleaſant 
woods, though in a barren ſoil and bleak air ; where 
annual fairs are kept, viz. on Trinity Monday, and 
November 8, for horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep; 
and then we came into the great road again at Cole- 
ſill in Warwickſhire, a (mall, but handſome market- 
town. It is fituated by the river Cole, and on fo 
high an hill, that the fire of the church is ſeen at 
a great diſtance every way. 

To the valley below this town is the park and ſeat 
of the family of the D:igby's. The houſe is ancient, 
and the ſituation low, which renders it-bad in winter; 
but in ſummer, or fine weather, it is very pleaſant, 
having the fine river ſerpentizing through the park, 
and the verdure continuing all the ſummer, (when 
moſt other grounds around it are burnt up) and 
adorned with very agreeable woods. 

In our way from hence to Coventry, we paſſed by 
Packington, a ſeat of the Earl of Aylesford, about a 
mile from Meridan. The houſe ſtands on the ſouth- 
ide of the road, and the park on the north-ſide. A 
large arch is turned over the road, wide enough for 
a Wwheel- carriage to paſs over, in order to have a 
communication between the houſe and the park, with- 
out going through the road. The houſe is modern, 
and appears from the road to be built in a good 
ta? -, but its low ſituation muſt deprive it of any 


þ extraordinary proſpect, The road was turned to 


the ſouth-ſide of the houſe, by act of parliament, 

in 1764. 
We next came to Cventry, the ſiſter city to Litch- 
R 5 field, 
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field, and joined in the title of ſee, which was for 1 


rour 
ſome little time ſeated here, but afterwards returned —— 
to Litchfield. thoug 
Coventry is a city of large extent, and populous, been 
ſituated near the middle of England. It drives a great In 
trade: the manufactory of ſtuffs was formerly their 7} in the 
chief employ; but this has been upon the —— great 
for feveral years, ſince which the weaving of rib- annex 
bons has formed a very conſiderable branch. of bu- wall, 
ſineſs. Broad ſilks have been introduced fince the Th 
year 1775. The buildings are old, and in fome a cow 
places much decayed ; the timber-built houſes pro- and h: 
je& forwards into the ſtreet towards one another: a is gov 
method of building formerly much practiſed in officer 
London. | the H. 
Edward IV. for its attachment to King Henry VI. were u 
againſt himſelf, took the ſword from the mayor, and 1734, 
disfranchiſed the city, which redeemed its charter at Bablak 
the price of 500 marks; but he was fo well recon- ©} diſtrict 
ciled, that in four years afterwards he kept St. Georges and uſ 
feaſt there, and ſtood godfather to the mayor's child. city, t 
Its preſent charter was granted by King James J. | church 
It was formerly well walled and very ſtrong; but act the 
King Charles II. after his reſtoration, ordered it to be Covent 
diſmantled, becauſe it held out againſt his royal fa- tion. 
ther; and. fo the walls, which were three miles in The 
compaſs, with 26 towers, were demoliſhed, and only | fides th 
the gates left ſtanding, which were 12, all =_ noble and St. 
and beautiful; at one of which hung a ſnield-bone of weſt er 
a wild boar, much bigger than that of an ox; faid which | 
to have been ſlain by the famous Guy Earl of Warwick, | The 
after he had with his ſnout turned up the pond, which round, 
is now called S$wan's-welb Pool, but more anciently Here 
dine - well: however, there are only three gates Eſq; by 
ttanding at preſent. the maff 
The Princes of Wales have a large park and do- niſter of 
main here, upon grant of the corporation. It is It has a 
three miles and a half round; and, for variety of the poo! 


2 ground, 1 
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ground, and the uninterrupted proſpect it affords, is 
eſteemed as an exceeding good courſe for racing; 
though races are very rare here, there not having 
been any ſince the general election in 1768. 

In the time of Edward the Confeſſor, this city was 
in the poſſeſſion of the Earl of Cheſter, who gave a 
great part of it to the monks; and it was afterwards 
— 1 to the Earldom, now Dukedom of Corn- 
wall, 

This city ſends two members to parliament. It is 
a county incorporate of itſelf, and includes 19 villages 
and hamlets within its limits. It holds pleas, and 
is governed by a mayor, ſheriffs, 10 aldermen, and ſub- 
officers ; but it had only two pariſh-churches, that of 
the Holy Trinity, and the church of St. Michael, which 
were unable to hold half the inhabitants, till the year 
1734, when an act paſſed for making the — of 
Bablake in Coventry a pariſh- church; for appointing a 
diſtrict or pariſh thereto ; and for enabling the maſter 
and uſher of the free grammar-ſchool within the ſaid 
City, to be the rector and lecturer of the faid pariſh- 
church, for all time to come. This is called in the 
act the pariſh of St. John the Baptiſt in the city of 
Coventry, and is in the preſentation of the corpora- 
tion. 

The laſt mentioned church has no ſpire ; but, be- 
fides the two ſpires to the churches of St. Michael 
and St. Trinity, there is a third by itſelf, at the ſouth- 
weſt end of the town, the remains of a church, 
which belonged to a monaſtery of Grey Friars. 

The roads are kept well paved to it for 2 mile 


q round. 


Here is a good free-ſchool, founded by ohn Hales, 
Eſq; by the name of the ſchool of King Henry VIII. 
the maſter of which is to be, for the future, the mi- 
niſter of the new pariſh-church I have juſt mentioned, 
It has a good library. Here is alſo an hoſpital for 


the poor. 
| R 6 In 


_— 


tious Gothic ſculpture, larger than lite, 
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In the church of St. Michael, which is a fine fa- 
bric of Gothic architecture, and was twenty-two years 
in building, is a curious piece of painting, lately 
erected for an altar- piece; by ſome thought more to 


reſemble thoſe that are ſeen in Popiſh churches abroad, 


than the true Proteſtant ſimplicity. But here is no 


cathedral, as ſome have reported, neither is the great 
church, ſo called, either collegiate or conventual, 
but only a monaſtery or priory. 

Yet this city contended a great while for this ho- 
nour, but could not carry it. In King Henry VIII.'s 
time, the priory being diſſolved, the church, which 
they would have called a cathedral, was reduced to a 

rivate pariſn- church, and continues ſo to this day: 
t is alſo an archdeaconry. 

The ſpire of the great church is, however, very 

beautiful, and zeo feet high. The two churchcs 


above named are very near to each other. 


Here was a rich convent, deſtroyed by the Danes 
in 1016, from whence the city is ſuppoſed to take 
its name, but afterwards rebuilt by Lecft ici, Earl of 


Mercia. 
A parliament was held here in the reign of Henry 


VI. called Parliamentum Inductorum, or The Unlearned 


Parliament, becauſe the lawyers were excluded; and 


another in the reign of Henry VI. called by the 
Yorki/ts, Parliamentum Diabolicum, or The Devils 
Parliament, from the attainder of Richard Duke of 
York, and of his ſon the Earl of March, (atterwards ? 
Edward IV.) and the Earls of Salisbury and War- * 


wick, and their adherents. 


The water of the river Sherburn, on which the 


city ſtands, is peculiar for its blue dye; whence C- 


ventry blues became famous. : 
The croſs was a fine Gothic work, the ſtatelieſt in 


the kingdom, being 60 feet high ; and in niches 
where ſtatues of ſeveral of the Engliſb kings, in cu- 
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in the time of Henry VIII. by Sir Villiam Holles, 
Lord Mayor of London, and was repaired and beau- 
tihed in the year 1667. From that time, till 1770, 
it was neglected, and its beauty being totally de- 
{troyed, the remains of this once noble edifice were 
taken down. | 

The town-houſe is worth ſeeing ; the windows 
of it are painted glafs, repreſenting ſome of the old 
kings, earls, &c. who have been benefactors to the 
town. 

And a copy of Latin verſes is there to be read, in 
praiſe of their royal benefactors, in which are named 
the Edwards, the Henries, the Black Prince, Queen 
Elizabeth, the Duke of Northumberland, and the great 
Earl of Leiceſter, Queen Elizabeth's favourite. 

Wedneſday and Friday are the market-days. 

Earl Leofrich, above mentioned, who died the r 2th 
of Edward the Confeſſor, ſeems to have been the firſt 
lord of this town; and there is a ſtory concerning 
him, handed down by tradition, and firmly believed 
here, which we muſt not omit, and is as follows: 
That this Earl, having heavily taxed the citizens for 
ſome offence they had given him, his lady Godiva, 
daughter of Thorold, a ſheriff of Lincolnſhire, earneſt- 
ly importuned him to remit the taxes, and to free the 
citizens from all ſervile tenures ; but could not pre- 


TJ vail with him, unleſs ſhe would conſent to ride naked 
I through the moſt frequented part of the city; a con- 


J f dition which he was ſure, as he thought, her mo- 


deſty would never comply with: But, in compaſſion 
to the city, the tradition ſays, that, after having or- 
dered all the doors and windows to be ſhut, upon 
pain of death, ſhe rode through the ſtreets on horſe- 
back, naked, with her diſhevelled hair about her, 
which was ſo long, that it covered all her body but 
her legs. Camden ſays, that nobody looked after her; 
yet the ſtory goes, that a poor taylor peeped out of 


his window, and was thereupon ſtruck blind. * 
is 
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this as it will, his figure is put up in the ſame win- F 
Upon Godi- | 
va's riding naked as above, Earl Leofrick remitted the 


dow, of the High-ftreet, to this day. 


taxes he had impoſed on the citizens : in memory of 
which, they ſet up his picture and her's in the window 
of Trinity Church, with this inſcription : 


T Leofrick, for the love of thee, 
Do ſet Coventry toll-free. 


And they have an annual proceſſion or cavalcade, on 
the great fair-day, the Friday after Trinity Sunday, 
repreſenting Godiva ſo riding through the town ; and 
it is uſual for the Yarwickſhire gentlemen, at their 


annual feaſt, to repreſent her in the ſame manner, 
with Guy Earl of Warwick on horſeback, armed 
cap-a-pie, before the cavalcade. | 

Birmingham is a large town, and, if fome narrow 
ſtreets are excepted, it is handſome. It is far from 
being that noiſy, dirty place it has been frequently 
repreſented, and the people are gay and lively. 
Hackney-coaches ply in the ſtreets ; and here is a 
Vauxhall, about a mile out of the town. Theſe gar- 


dens are pretty, but ſmall ; they are clean and neat, * 
and contain ſomething more than an acre of ground. 


This place was formerly the refidence of Sir Eldred 
Holte; but, ſince the family have removed to Bir- 
mingham Aſton, this houſe and gardens have been let, 
and turned into a place of public amuſement. The 
orcheſtra is in the garden, in imitation of the YVaux- 
ball at London, but ſmaller, and plain. There are 
ſeats and walks in the garden; and ſuppers, wine, 
Sc. are provided for ſuch of the company as chuſe 
them, 


ah 


This town is ſituated on the fide of a hill, forming 
nearly a half-moon, and is about two miles in length, 
nearly the ſame in breadth, and about fix miles in 


circumference, 
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Here are two churches, one called St. Martin's, 
and the other St. Philip's. The former is an ancient 
building, with a lofty ſpire, and twelve good bells; 
the latter a grand modern ſtructure, having a fine 
tower, with ten bells, and a handſome copula above 
it, and ſtands in one of the fineſt church- yards in 
England, encompaſſed with a wall, and laid out with 
ſeveral pleaſant walks, for contemplation and amuſe- 
ment. In each ſteeple is a ſet of muſical chimes, 
which play every three hours, and a different tune 
every day in the week. Beſides theſe, there is a 
handſome "chapel of eaſe, called St. Bartholomew's 
Chapel; and two others are erecting. There are like- 
wiſe two meeting-houſes for Preſbyterians, one of 
which is new, and very handſome; one for Quakers, 
and three for other Diſſenters. There are alſo three 
flee-ſchools. 

A weekly market is held here on Thurſdays, which 
is plentifully fupplied from the country with every 
article of proviſions, and well ſtored with live cattle 
of all kinds; and two fairs yearly, on the Thurſday 
in Whitſun week, and on the 1oth of October, for 
hard-ware, black cattle, horſes, ſheep, hogs, &c. 

Being no corporation town, it is governed by two 
bailiffs, two conſtables, and a — and is 
free for any perſon to come and ſettle in, which per- 
haps not a little contributes to the increaſe of its 
trade, buildings, and inhabitants. 

A navigable cut was begun in April 1768, and 
finiſhed in November, 1769, to the collieries at H/ed- 
neſbury, from whence the inhabitants here are ſupplied 
with exceeding good coals, at a very moderate rate, 
which before were ſold at a very exorbitant price, 
to the great diſtreſs and detriment of the poor. In 
1772, it was extended to Autherly, from whence a 
communication is opened through the Severn to 
Shrewsbury, Glouceflter, and Briſtol, and through the 
Trent to Gainsborough and Hull, from which place 


goods 
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goods are brought by water, at much leſs rate than 
the former colt of land-carriage ; and many hands 
are now employed in extending the communication 
to Leverpool, through the Merſey. Theſe, however, 
are not the only * reaped from this truly 
uſeful work: The inhabitants of this town, as well 
as thoſe of the country through which the naviga- 
tion runs, being accommodated with moſt 1 
walks, for many miles together, along the delightful 
banks of the canal. 

But what is moſt worthy of obſervation, is the 
manufactory carried on at Soho, in Handfworth pa- 
riſh, two miles diſtant from Birmingham, by Mel, 
Bolton and Fothergill. The building conſiſts of four 
ſquares, with ſhops, warehouſes, &c. for a thouſand 
workmen, who, in a great variety of branches, excel 
in their different departments, not only in the fabri- 
cation of buttons, buckles, boxes, trinkets, &c. in 
gold, filver, and a variety of compoſitions ; but in 
many other arts long predominant in France, which 
loſe their reputation on a compariſon with the product 
of this place: And it is by the natives hereof, or of 
the parts adjacent, (whoſe emulation and taſte the 
proprietors have ſpared no care or expence to excite 
and improve) that it is brought to its preſent flou- 
riſhing ſtate : The number of ingenious mechanical 
contrivances they avail themſelves of, by the means 
of water-mills, much facilitate their work, and ſave 
a great deal of time and labour. The plated work 
has an appearance of ſolid filver, more eſpecially 
when compared with that of any other manufactory. 
Their excellent ornamental pieces, in or-moulu, 
have been admired by the nobility and gentry, not 
only of this kingdom, but of all Europe, and are 
allowed to ſurpaſs any thing of the kind made abroad, 
Some articles lately executed in filver plate, ſhew, 
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ſuperior degree, and are, with mechaniſm and che- 
miſtry, happily united. 

The environs of this building was, a few years 
ago, a barren and uncultivated heath; but now con- 
tains many houſes, and wears the appearance of a 
populous country. Notwithſtanding the number of 
people in that pariſh is double what it was a few 
years ago, yet the poors-rates are diminiſhed, which 
is a ſtriking inſtance of the good effects of induſtry. 

Without a letter of recommendation from ſome 
correſpondent, or perſon known at the manufactory, 
a ſtranger will find it difficult to get admittance. 
This caution is not improper, as perſons have been 


1 known to viſit the manufactories of this town, with 


* 


— 1 


PL 


1 a view of obtaining particular information. 


The next object is Mr. Clay's manufactory for ja- 
panning, &c. making paper caſes, ſtands, waiters, 


1 tea-boards, coach-pannels, &c. all of paper, finely 


varniſhed and painted. The work here is curious, 
ingenious, and deſerving of both praiſe and encou- 
ragement. Mr. Taylor's button, &c. manufactory ; 
Mr. Ray's whip-making, &c. &c. are all well worth 


ſceing; but, if the ſtranger cannot procure letters of 
| recommendation to all, he muſt lay out à little mo- 


ney. 
Such a ſpirit of induſtry reigns among all ranks of 
people here, that every individual contributes to the 
execution of ſome of the uſeful or ornamental me- 


4 chanic arts, of which ſuch an infinite variety are 


here carried on: The women, and even children, 


earn their livelihood, by aſſiſting in the fabrication of 
toys, trinkets, and other things. Nor is the educa- 
tion of the riſing generation in the uſe of letters here- 
by left unattended to, evening ſchools being kept, in 
every part of the town, to which the little artiſts reſort, 


for the inſtruction of their tender minds, after they 
have performed their bodily labour, 


We could by no means paſs the town of JYarwick, 
the 


* 
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the diſtance _—_ 


but about 12 miles from Coventry, Þ 


and a very pleaſant way on the banks of the river 
Avon : It is famous for being the reſidence of Guy F 


Earl of Warwick, of whom tradition has 
many fabulous accounts. He flouriſhed in the reign 
of Athel/tane, and decided the fate of the kingdom by 
compact, in ſingle combat with Colbrond the Dane, a 
man of gigantic ſtature, whom he flew. They 
us here his caſtle, his helmet, his ſword, and tell 
abundance of things of him, which have ſome appear- 
ance of —_— though not much authority to ſup- 
port them. he caſtle, they tell us, wen 


conſideration ever ſince. 


Warwick is really a fine town, pleafantly ſituated © 
on the banks of the Avon, over which is a large and 
ſtately bridge, the Avon being now grown a pretty | 


large river. Warwick has ſuffered much from all 
quarters. It was once deſtroyed by the Pi#s and 
Scots; after which, the famous Caractacus (who at 


ſhew © 


uilt be- 
fore our Saviour's time, and has been a place of great 


iven us“ 
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2 
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the head of the Silures oppoſed the Romans ſo long), 


rebuilt it, erecting there alſo a palace for himſelf, 
Then the Romans under Offorius, and after them the 


Saxons, greatly damaged it ; and laſtly, the ravaging ? 
- 


Danes ruined it. 

Though it was a corporation by preſcription, yet 
it took a charter from Philip and Mary, and after- 
wards from James I. and is now governed by a bailiff, 
and 12 burgeſſes. 
— upheld by pillars; and here is a good 
free-ſchool, and four hoſpitals, one of them well 
endowed for 12 decayed gentlemen, with an allow- 
ance of 20 l. a year for each, and 50 J. for a chaplain. 
Though it has been accounted an handſome well- 
built town, yet the face of it is now quite altered 
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and improved; for having been almoſt wholly re- 
duced to an heap of rubbiſh, by a terrible fire, which 
happened the 5th day of September 1694, by the _ ö 
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accident of a ſpark being blown from a ſtick, as it 
was carried acroſs a lane, to the damage of 96,000 /. 
It was rebuilt by act of parliament, and that in ſo 
noble and beautiful a manner, that few towns in 
England make fo fine an appearance. 

The church and lofty tower are new built, except 
the eaſt end, which is old, and very good work. 
There are many fine braſs monuments of the Earls of 
IVarwick, and others; alſo one of the Earl of Eſſex, 
Queen Elizabeth's unhappy favourite; and many 
chapels and confeffionaries. In the chapter-houſe on 
the north fide, is a tomb of the Lord Brooke. The 
caſtle ſtands upon the river Avon, on a ſolid rock, 
from whoſe bowels that and the whole town may be 
ſaid to have been dug. The terrace of the caſtle 
overlooks a beautiful country ; one ſees the Avon 
running at the foot of the precipice, from above 50 
feet perpendicular height ; for the ſolid rock, from 


the river on which it ſtands, is 40 feet high, but on 


the north ſide it is even with the town. The build- 
ing is old, but has been often repaired and beauti- 
hed ; and it is now a very agreeable ſtructure, both 
within and without. The apartments are very nice] 
contrived, and the communication of the remot 
parts of the building, one with another, is ſo well 
preſerved by galleries, and by the great hall, which 
is very cm cent, that one finds no xt. ny in 
the whole building, notwithſtanding its ancient plan, 


as it was a caſtle built for ſtrength, rather than a pa- 


lace to dwell in for pleaſure, 

A ſtone bridge, with a dozen arches, is at the 
caſtle ; acroſs is a ſtone-work dam, where the water 
falls over it as a caſcade, under the caſtle wall. It 
is fenced with a deep mound, and ſtrong embattled 
double walls, and lofty towers. On one ſide the area 
is a very high mount, There are good apartments 
and lodgings next the river, the — of the Earl 
of Warwick, The priory, on the north-eaſt of the 

town, 
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town, overlooks a pleaſant woody vale. There are! 
a great many curious original pictures in the caſtle, 
by LVandyke, and other good hands, of kings, queens, 
and other noble perſonages, both Exgliſb and foreign. 

Wedneſday and Saturday are the market-days ; andÞ 
it holds fix fairs, which are, the firſt Saturday in 
Lent, May-day, Midſummer-day, St. Bartholomew's, 
Michaelmas, and St. Simon and Sr. Jude. It ſends 
two members to parliament. In May 1757, an at 
paſſed for raiſing 40c0/. by a county rate, for re- 
building a ſhire-hall at J/arwick ; which was accor- 
dingly ereQed, and is one of the largeſt and moſt? 
commodious in England. The two courts are very, 
well contrived ; and, by means of a falſe floor, 
moveable at pleaſure, the hall may, at any time, be 
rendered a convenient ball-room, to which purpoſe? 
it is applied during the time of the races, or an 
other public occaſion. 

A mile out of the town, on the ſide of an hill, i 
a pretty retiring cell, called Guy-Clif,, ſuppoſed tc 
have been the hermitage to which that hero retired 
after his martial exploits. In an old chapel is Guy's 
ſtatue, eight feet high. The fence of the court is 
entire rock, in which are cut ſtables and out-houſes. | 
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Near this place, at Legers-Afhby in Northampto 
ſhire, has been an old town, as they ſay, 3 
by the Danes. Catesby, who hatched the powder 
plot, owned the town. | 

We went on to Daventry, a conſiderable market- 
town, governed by a mayor, alderman, ſteward, and! 
12 freemen. It lies on the great road to Cheſter, and 
is conſequently a great thoroughfare, and well fur- 
. niſhed with good inns; for it ſubſiſts chiefly by th 
great concourſe of travellers that paſs that way. It 
lies alſo on the old Jatling-ftreet way. 


From Daventry we went a little out of the road, 
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North end of an eminence, covered over with fern 
ind groſs. They ſay this was a Daniſh camp, and 
every thing hereabouts is attributed to the Danes, 
ecauſe of the neighbouring Daventry, which they 
Juppoſe to have been built by them. The road here- 
J:bouts too being overgrown with Dane-weed, they 
Fancy it ſprang from the blood of the Danes, ſlain in 
battle; and that if, upon a certain day in the year, 
Jou cut it, it bleeds. 

Originally, it ſeems to have been Roman, but per- 
Ibaps new-modelled by the Danes. 


In Norton town road a Cornu Ammonis lies neglect- 


; ed, too big to bring away. 


At Weedon is ſhewn the fite of 5 IWalfhere's 


: palace, the Saxon — of this province reſiding here. 


The paſtures called the Aſbes are the Roman camp. 


Ist. Werberg, daughter of King Wolfhere, and abbeſs 
Io the nunnery in this place, had here a chapel. 


Abundance of very fine ſtone, and many Roman coins 
have been dug up. Meedon now contains two pa- 
riſhes, and has been a market- town. 

Old Stratford ſtands on the oppoſite ſide of the 


onze to Stony- Stratford. In the fields thereabouts 


are found many Roman coins. A little north of the 


Hor ſe- ſboe inn ſtood Queen Eleanor's croſs, which was 


pulled down in the civil wars. 
To the weſt of Stratford ſtands Madden- hall, the 


cat of the late Brown Ellis, Eſq; the great antiqua- 


Jrian, author of the Survey of Cathedrals, &c. upon 


Jrery high ground, affording a beautiful proſpect. 
This manor formerly belonged to the Lords Grey; 


one of whom, a knight of the garter, is buried in 
the church. Here is the original picture of Dr. 
Willis, the progenitor of the preſent poſſeſſor, with 
many of his M8. letters, conſultations, and lec- 
tures, and other works, unpubliſhed. The poets 
Spenſer, and the Duke of Bucks, honoured this place 
with their reſidence, Still higher ſtands Szukeley. 

J he 
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The church is very entire, though built before the the Hig 
I now come to Northampton, an ancient borough- | colt abo 
owner, 


I he gave 


Norman invaſion, in the plain ancient manner, 


town, incorporated by King Henry II. and confirmed 
by King James I. Several parliaments have been held 
here, on account of its healthful and agreeable ſitua- 
tion, beſides its being the handſomeſt town in this 
part of England; but | Ara as at Warwick, the beauty 
of it is owing to its diſaſter ; for it was ſo effectually 
burnt down, Sept. 20, 1675, that very few houſes 
were left ſtanding. 
brick and ſtone, and the ſtreets made ſpacious and 
wide. 
well endowed. The market-place is ſquare and ſpa- 


order. 


Saints, or All-Hallows church, is a pretty edifice, 
with a copula, and a noble portico before it, of eight 
lofty Ionic columns. 
of King Charles II. It is ſituated on the north-weſt 
of the river Nyne, lately made navigable to this town. 
Auguſt 7, 1761, the undertaking was completed, and 
38 barges loaden with coals and other goods came to 
the wharf at the ſouth bridge with great rejoicing. 
There is hardly a more beautiful vale, than that 
through which this river runs from Northampton to 
Peterborough. Over the river are two handſome 
bridges, walled in ; and on the weſt fide are the re- 
mains of an old caſtle, upon an eminence. It is go- 


verned by a mayor, two bailiffs, a recorder, &c. and 


ſends two members to parliament. All-Saints church 
before mentioned is a noble ſtructure, and ſtands in 
a center where four large noble ſtreets terminate. 


The public buildings, the infirmary, gaol, and ſeſ- 
ſion- houſe, are eſteemed among the fineſt that can be 
ſeen in any county-town in England, being all new © 
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The great inn called the George, at the corner of 
the High-Areet, looks more like a palace than an inn, 
coſt above 2000 l. building; and fo generous was the 


owner, that, as we are told, when he had built it, 


he gave it to the poor of the town. *» 
dis is countea the center of all the horſe-markets 
and horſe-fairs in England, there being here no leſs 


than ſeven fairs in a year. And indeed Northampton 


is reckoned the navel of England. Here they buy 
horſes of all ſorts, as well for the ſaddle as for the 


coach and cart; and hither all the jockeys from Lon- 


den reſort to purchaſe horſes. 
Caſtle- Aſhby, the ſeat of the Earl of Northampton, 


with the modern improvements of the grounds about 


it by Mr. Brown, are well worth the inſpection of 


the curious traveller. 


Near Northampton is the ancient Royal Houſe of 
Holmeby, which was formerly in great 27 wg and by 
its ſituation is capable of being made a truly royal 
palace. The houſe and eſtate was purchaſed by the 
late Ducheſs of Marlborough, and is at preſent poſ- 
ſeſſed by a farmer, who has pulled down part of the 
out-houſes, and converted the remaining part into 
barns, ſtables, &c. | 


A little way off Northampton is Naſeby, where th 


bloody and fatal battle was fought between the royal- 
iſts and parliamentarians, upon a fine plain, where 


| 
| 


at preſent ſtands a windmill ; and on it are the marks 
of ſeveral great holes, where the ſlain were buried; 
and near this is Guild/borough, ſo named from a Ra- 


man camp, of a ſquare form, and a deep ditch called 


The Burrows. 
Towceſter is a conſiderable town between two ri- 


I vulets, which encompaſs it almoſt round. It is an 


J handſome place, well provided for the reception of 
I travellers. It is of large extent, and very populous. 


z 
d 


Towceſler is a pretty town, of Roman antiquity; 


chrough which, in a ſtrait line, runs the Watling- 


ſtreet. 
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fireet. The inhabitants of all ages are here employed 
in : ſilken manufacture, and lace- making. The town 
conſiſts of one long ſtreet, and is almoſt entirely en- 
compaſſed with water. 

Eafton-Nejton, the ſeat of the Earl of Pomfret, near 
Towceſter, is a ſtately building, and ſtands pleaſantly, 
amidit good plantations of wood, viſtas, and fine 
proſpects; but with very bad roads about it, parti- 
cularly a conſiderable one from Northampton through 
Towceſter and Oxford to Bath. In the grand view 
to the. back front, beyond the garden, is a large 
canal; and juſt below the gardens, the meadows, 
which are of great extent, fe open to the view of 
the houſe; and the river ſerpentizing through theſe, 
gives a great beauty to the ſeat. Several curious 
pictures are in the houſe. But what was the princi- 
pal glory of this ſeat, was the vaſt number of Greek and 
Reman marbles, ſtatues, buſto's, bas-reliefs, urns, altars, 
c. part of the invaluable collection of the great 
Earl of Arundel, which were lately preſented by the 
Counteſs-Dowager of Pomfret to the univerſity of 
Oxford. The hall is a fine lofty room, and the great 
ſtairs are painted in freſco by Sir James Thornhill. 

The houſe late the Earl of Sunderland's, at A. 
thorpe, (now in the poſſeſſion of the Earl Spencer, 
and gives title to his eldeſt fon) has within theſe few 
years changed its face much to advantage. This an- 
cient ſeat was rebuilt, with great improvement, by 
Robert Earl of Sunderland, great-grandfather to the 
preſent Duke of Marlborough; is particularly noted 
for a magnificent gallery, furniſhed with a large col- 
lection of curious paintings, by the beſt hands; and 
in the apartments below-ita rs is a ſtill more valuable 


one, of moſt of the greateſt maſters in Europe. 50 
that there are very few collections of pictures in Eng- 
land better worth the curiofity of a traveller than 
this. The library is likewiſe particularly curious. 
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of that at Greenwich, and was deſigned by Le Notre, 
the ſame perſon who planted St, ; no park, and 
Caſſioherry, as alſo ſeveral other parks and gardens in 
England. 

There is a noble piece of water in the park, and 
at a convenient diſtance from the houſe is lately built 
an handſome ſquare of offices; and near theſe is a 
large kitchen-garden, finely walled and planted, in 
which is an handſome building for the reſidence of 
the gardener, which is a model of an Italian villa. 

From hence we went north towards Farharough, 
and in the way, we faw Boughton, the noble ſeat of 
the late Duke of Montagu, an houſe built by the firſt 
Duke, very much after the model of the palace of 
Verſailles. 

'Che hall is a very noble room; on the cieling is 
2 convocation of the gods, admirably painted, as are 
many ſuits of rooms, ſtair-caſes, galleries, Cc. be- 
des the great number of portraits and other curious 
pictures. The gardens contain go acres, adorned 
with ſtatues, Aower-pots, urns of marble and metal, 
many very large baſons, with variety of fountains 
playing, aviaries, reſervoirs, fiſh-ponds, canals, wil- 
derneſſes, terraces, &c. The calcade is very fine, 
ind a whole river, running through the length of the 
-ardens, is diverſihed molt agreeably to complete its 
heauty 4. | 

The park is walled round with brick, and finely 
nlanted with trees, in excellent order. This fine 
ſcat now belongs to the Duke of Montagu, who mar- 
ried one of the daughters of the late Duke of Mon- 
bu. 


A mile off is Geddingtin, where, in a Trivium, 


F The plenty of water was what probably recommended this low ſpot, 
L 46 eat Dune of Marioworgh being ons wit here, laid 19 the noble 

„net, Ol] think your Grace's Waterworks are 1aid to be finer than the 
| rench king“ The reply was wenderlvlly great : “ Your Grace's 
Fireworks are.” 


Vor. II. 8 ſtands 
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ſtands one of the ſtone croſſes, built by King Ed- 


ward I]. in memory of his Queen Eleanor. Theſe 
are ſaid to be the places where the corpſe of that 
princeſs reſted, and croſſes were erected ; Lincoln, 
Newark, Leiceſter, Geddington, Northampton, Stoncy- 
Stratford, Dunſtable, St. Albans, Waltham, Tatten- 
ham High Croſs, Cheapfide, and Charing-Grofs. 

Near Briſ#worth ſtands Maidwell, the elegant feat 
of James Scawen, Eſq; Likewiſe Lamport, the reſi- 
dence of Sir Juſlinian ham, Bart. Nearer to Har- 
borough is a fine plantation of trees, a delightfu] 
piece of water, and a handſome houſe, called Kel- 
marſh, belonging to Wilkam Hanbury, Eſq; 

On Hlloughby ſide of the road is an hillock, called 
Croſs-hill, where the country people obſerve an an- 
niverſary feſtival. Villoughby brook plays in delight- 
ful meanders along a valley between corn- fields, 
with a moderate water, unleſs raiſed by rains. Here 
ſeveral braſs and ſilver coins have been found, and 
ſome of gold. The people have a notion of great 
riches being hid under-ground ; and there is a vulgar 
report, that under one Ball or Mere, that is, divi- 
ſion, between the plowed fields, there is as much 
money as would purchaſe the whole lordſhip ; but 
they dare not dig, they pretend, for fear of ſpirits. 
Moſaic pavements, coins, pot-hooks, fire-ſhovels, 
&c. have been alſo found. 

In Willoughby town is an handſome croſs of one 
ſtone, five yards long. The parliament-ſoldiers had 
tied ropes about it to pull it down ; but the vicar 
quenched their zeal with ſome ſtrong beer, after 
having harangued them concerning its innocence. 

At Coſſington, near the river Mret, is a vaſt bar- 
row, 350 feet long, 120 broad, 40 high, or near it, 
very handſomely worked up on the fides, and very 
ſteep. It is called SHipley-hill, from a 4 captain 
of that name, who, they ſay, was here buried. On 
the top are ſeveral oblong doubled trenches 
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the turf, where the lads and laſſes of the adjacent 
villages meet on Eafter-Monday, to recreate them- 
ſelves with cakes and ale. | 

At Erdborough is a ſtrong Roman camp, Soo fect 
long, of a delightful proſpect. - 

But I muſt not omit the town of ellinborough in 
the county of Northampton. It was a large, well- 
built, and well-inhabited town, with a fine church 
and free-ſchool. A dreadful fire, which happened 
here in July 17 38, has made the town ſtill more beau- 
tiful, though the occaſion was too melancholy to be 
wiſhed for. It began at a dyer's houſe in the town, 
about two in the afternoon, and in the ſpace of fix hours 
conſumed near 220 houſes, beſides out-houſes, barns, 
ſtables, &c. amounting in the whole to upwards of 
800, moſtly in the ſouth and eaſt parts of the town. 
The town is populous, and carries on a great trade 
in corn; there is alſo a conſiderable manufacture of 
lace, which, it is ſaid, returns gc. a week into the 
town, one week with another. The:ſhoemakers are 
{aid to be five hundred in number: The leather comes 
down from London, and is returned in ſhoes. [here 
is a chalybeate well about half a mile lung to the 
northward, from whence the town is ſuppaſed to have 
received its name. 


From Boughton we went on to Harborough, a 200d 
market-town, and great thoroughfare, (which has a 
good free-ſchool, and an handſome church, though 
properly only a chapel of caſe to Great Bowden, its 
pariſh, which ſerves only for a burying-place) in- 
tending to go forward to. Leiceſter ; but curioſity 
turned us welt a little, to fee Lutterworth, famous 
lor being the living of Fobn Hickliffe, the firſt preach- 
er of the Reformation in England, whoſe diſciples 
were afterwards called Lallards. 

The church was lately beautified, and paved with 
a coſtly pavement of chequered ſtone; the pews are 

2 new, 
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new, and every thing, both in church and chan- 
cel, of thick oak planks, except the pulpit, which 
is — on account of its being Wickliffe's. 

eing thus got a little out of our way, we turned 
welt into the Matling-fireet way, at High-creſs, where 
the Foſſe croſſes it, and which, I ſuppoſe, occaſioned 
the name, leaving Rughy in Warwickſhire, a ſmall 
town, noted only for a great number of butchers, 
on the ſouth-weſt of us. At this croſs we ſeemed 
to be in the centre, and on the higheſt ground in 
England; (though Camden ſuppoſes Penn, in Bucks, 
to be ſo)- for from hence rivers run every way. The 
Fofſe went a-croſs the backſide of our inn, towards 
Bath. Here are divers Roman antiquities : its an- 
cient appellation was Benona, The late Earl of 
Denbigh (whoſe ſeat is at Newnham Paddox, in Mar- 
wickſhire) and the gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
erected here a croſs of an handſome deſign, but of 
mouldering ſtone, through the deceit of the archi- 
tect. It conſiſts of four Doric columns, regarding 
the four roads, with a gilded globe and croſs at top, 
upon a ſun dial. On two ſides, between the four 
Tuſcan pillars, which compoſe a ſort of pedeſtal, are 
Latin inſcriptions, which may be thus tranſlated : 


The Noblemen and Gentlemen, ornaments of the neigh- 
bouring counties of Warwick and Leiceſter, at the 
inſtances of the Right Honourable Baſil Earl «f 
Denbigh, have cauſed this pillar to be erected, in 
grateful as well as perpetual remembrance of PEACE 
at laſt reſtored by her Majeſiy Queen Anne, in the 
Year of our Lord 1712. 


On the other Side. 


If, traveller, you ſearch for the footſteps of the ancient 
Romans, here you may behald them. For here their 


moſt celebrated military ways, croſſing one another, 
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Vennones kept their quarters; and, at the diſtance 
of one mile from hence, Claudius, à certain com- 
mander of a cohort, ſeems to have had a camp toward 
the Street, ® and toward the Foſle a tomb. 


To proceed, we kept the Street-way till we came 
into the Leice/terſhire road, which we followed north- 
weſt to Hinkley, a populous market-town, very plea- 
ſantly ſituated on an hill. This town is noted for a 
large commodious church, and an high ſpire-ſteeple, 
all of ſtone, in which is a chime of ſix excellent 
bells. A very extenſive trade is here carried on in 
the ſtocking manufactory. An endowment was long 
ſince made for inſtituting a grammar ſchool in this 
town; but no uſe was made of it till the year 1778, 
when the laudable exertions of a new vicar effectu- 
ated the liberal diſpoſition of the donor. 

From hence we turned weſt, and came to Nun- 
Eaton, an ordinary manufacturing town, on the ri- 
ver Anker, and then northward to Atherſtan; and 
ſo made a kind of ſerpentizing Tour of it — 
the borders of the two counties of Warwick an 
Leiceſter, ſometimes in one, and ſometimes in the 
other. 

Ather/ton is a market-town, famous for a great 
cheeſe fair on the 8th of September, from whence the 
cheeſe- factors carry the vaſt quantities of cheeſe they 
buy to Sturbridge fair, which begins about the ſame 
time, but holds much longer; and here it is ſold again, 
for the ſupply of the counties of E, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk. 

ear this town is a pleaſant little ſeat called Me- 
reval, belonging to Mr. Stratford. The houſe ſtands 
on the edge ot a ſteep hill, fo as to command a 
view of the country for ſeveral miles; and from 


* The Watling-Street, fimply called The Street, by way of emi- 
nence. 
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the parlour there is a proſpect of a rich vale, ſcattered 
into towns and woods, ſo intermixed as to afford a 
delightful proſpect. 

A little north-weſt of Atherflon ſtands Poleſworth, 
formerly a market-town ; but ſince the diſſolution of 
a famous nunnery which was there, the market has 
been diſcontinued. 


From Ather/lon we turned eaſt again, into Leice- 
fier ſhire, to fee Boſworth-field, famous for the great 
battle which put an end to the reign of Richard III. 
and to the long and bloody contention between the 
two royal houſes of York and Lancaſter ; which, as 
fame tells us, had coſt the lives of 11 Princes, 23 
Farls and Dukes, zeoo noblemen, knights, and 
gentlemen, and 200,000 of the common people. 
We viewed the fpot of ground where the battle 


was fought; and at the town they ſhewed us ſe- 
veral pieces of ſwords, heads of launces, barbs of 


arrows, pieces of pole-axes, and ſuch-like inſtru- 
ments of death, which they ſaid were found by the 
country- people in the ſeveral grounds near the place 
of battle, as they had occaſion to dig, or trench, or 
plough the ground. 

Within three miles of the ſaid place is an ancient 


market- town, of the ſame name, lying on an bill, 


in a very healthy and pleaſant air, and has a good 
ſree- ſchool. The ſoil all round it is fruitful both for 
tillage and paſture, 

Hence I paſſed directly north to Aly de la Zouch, 
on the ſkirts of Derbyßbire, a very pleaſant town, 
lying between two parks. It conſiſts but of one 
ſtreet, in which ſtands a pretty ſtone croſs: the 
church is large and handſome, and it is noted for four 
good horſe-fairs in the year. 

The Earl of Stamford has a good old hunting ſeat 
on this fide of the country, called Bradgate, and a 


fine park at Grooby; but they were too much out of 
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our way; ſo we came on through a fine foreſt to 
Leiceſter. 

Leicefter is an ancient, large, and populous town, 
containing hve pariſhes; it is the capital of the 
county of that name, and ſtands on the river Soar. 
It is a borough and corporation-town, governed by 
a mayor, Who is aſſiſted by a recorder, 24 aldermen, 
and 48 common council. This town fends two 
repreſentatives - to parliament. Here are three mar- 
kets weekly, well ſupplied with proviſtons. A con- 
ſiderable manufacture is carried on here, and in ſeve- 
ral of the market-towns around, for weaving of ſtock- 
ings. Here are remains of a temple more ancient 
than the Roman ſtate, Antiquaries ſay, that it was 
dedicated to the god Moloch; and by appearances 
it ſeems as if ſacrifices had been made in it to ſome 
deity. 

I, 1771, an infirmary for the ſrck and wounded 
was here built, which receives every object of di- 


ſtreſs. 


There are ſome good old ſeats in this county, with 
their parks; the moſt remarkable is that of Faftings 
Earl of Huntingdon. The Earl Ferrers's feat at 
Stanton-Haroeld is as large as a little town, and the 
gardens adorned with ſtatues, At his gate is what 
may be called a late-built church, a very curious 
ſtructure of ſquare ſtone; of the founder whereof, 
an inſcription on the front gives this account : 


In the Year 1653, 
When all things ſacred throughont the nation 
Were either demoliſhed or prophaned, 
Sir Robert Shirely, Bart. founded this church : 
ae Jingular praiſe it is, to have done 
he beſt things in the worſt of times. 


About ten miles from Leice/ter, and on the road 
to Harborough, ftands the new-built and elegant ſeat 
84 called 
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called Gumlecy, the property of Joſeph Cradoct, Eſq; 
well known for his taſte in muſic and poetry. 

The county of, Leice/ter is in part alſo taken up in 
country buſineſs, more particularly in breeding and 
iceding cattle, Moſt of the gentlemen are — 50mg 
and it is not an uncommon thing for graſiers here to 
rent farms from 5001, to 2086). a year. 

The ſheep bred in this county and Lincolnſhire, 
which adjoins to it, are, without compariſon, the 
largeſt, and bear not only the greateſt weight of 
ficſh on their bones, but alſo the greateſt fleeces of 
wool on their backs of any ſheep in England : and 
hence it is, that theſe counties become vaſt maga- 
Zines of wool for the reſt of the nation: nor is the 
wool leſs fine becauſe of the great quantity ; but as 
it is the longeſt ſaple, as the clothiers call it, ſo it is 
the fineſt wool in the iſland, ſome few places ex- 
cepted 3 ſuch as Leominſter in Herefordſhire, the 
Seurh- Downs in Suſſex, &c. where the quantity 
is ſmall and inſignificant, compared to this part of 
the country; for the ſheep- breeding country reaches 
trom the river Azker, on the border of J/arwick- 
ſhire, to the Humber, at the fartheſt end of Lin- 
colnſhire, Which is near 100 miles in length; and 
trom the bank of Trent, in Lincolnſhire and Letceſter- 
ſhire, to the bank of Ouſe, bordering on Bucks, Bed- 
ford, Cambridge, and Huntingdon hires, above 60 
miles in breadth, 

Theſe are the funds of ſheep which furniſh the 
city of London with their large mutton, in ſuch pro- 
digious quantities. 

The horſes bred here are the largeſt in England, 
being generally the great black coach and dray- 
horſes ; of which ſo great a number are continually 
ſent up to London, that one would think ſo little a 
ſpot as this of Leicefterſhire could not produce fo 
many. But the adjoining counties of Northampton 
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The chief ſupply, however, is from this county, 
from whence the other counties rather buy them, and 
feed them up as jockeys and chapmen, than breed them. 

In the ſouth-weſt part of the county riſe four 
conſiderable ſecond-rate rivers, which run every one 
a directly contrary courſe, in a moſt remarkable 
manner. . 

1. The Avon which runs by Rugby, and goes away 
to I/Varwick ſouth-welt. 

2. The Soar, which runs by Leiceſter, and goes away 
to the Trent, north-weſt. 

3. The Anker, which runs by Nun-Eaton, and 
goes away to Ather/tan, north, and ſo on to Tam- 
worth, welt. | 

4+ The Welland, which runs by Harborough, and 
goes away to Stamford, north-eaſt, 

I ought not to omit obſerving, that as the town of 
Leiceſter was formerly very ſtrong and well fortified, 
being advantageouſly ſituated for that purpoſe, the 
river covering it halt-way about, ſo it was again for- 
tihed in the great civil war; and, being garriſoned 
by the parliament forces, was aſſaulted by the royaliſts, 
who, after an obſtinate defence, took it ſword in 
hand, which occaſioned a terrible flaughter, 

They preſerve here a remarkable relique of an- 
tiquity, being a piece of Moſaic work at the bottom 
of a cellar ; it is the ſtory of Acteon, and his being 
killed by his own hounds, wrought as a pavement ; 
the ſtones are only of two colours, white and brown, 
and very ſmall, | y 

'The caſtle here, before it was diſmantled, was a 
prodigious building. It was the court of the great 
Henry Duke of Lancaſter, who added to it 26 acres 
of ground; which he incloſed with a very ſtrong 
wall of ſquare ſtone, 18 feet high, and called it 
his Novum Opus, vulgarly now, The Newark, where 
the beſt houſes in or near Leiceſter are, and do ſtill 
continue extraparochial. The hall and kitchen of 
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this 2 remain ſtill entire, as teſtimonies of the 
grandeur of the whole; the former being ſo lofty and 
ſpaeious, that the courts of juſtice, which in aſſize- 
time are held there, are at ſuch a diſtance, as to 
give no diſturbance to one another. There are ſe- 
veral gateways to enter this palace; and that which 
faces the eaſt has an arch, deemed a curious piece of 
architecture ; over which in the tower is kept the 
magazine for the militia of the county. 

Beneath this caſtle was a very fair collegiate 
hoſpital, in the church whereof Henry Earl of Lan- 
caſter, and Henry his ſon, the firſt Duke of it, were 
buried: the hoſpital was built by the Duke in his old 
age, and r for the maintenance of 100 
poor people. ime wore out the very walls ; but 
his preſent Majeſty, out of his private purſe, lately 
rebuilt this hoſpital, and now the aged * find an 
aſylum in it. Another hoſpital built by William 
Wiegſton, in the reign of King Henry VIII. is in a 
very flouriſhing condition there, The maſterſhip is 
ſaid to be worth 400 J. a year. 

Leiceſter is the Rate Coritanorum of the Romans. 
The trace of the Roman wall is diſcoverable without 
difficulty, eſpecially in the gardens about Senvy-gate, 
with a ditch, which is very viſible. This was re- 
paired by Edelfleda, a noble Saxon 0). in the year 
914. The old work, called Fury Wall, is compoſed 
of ragſtone and Roman brick, Here are viſible re- 
mains of a temple, or ſome ſuch building. 

Not far off is a place called Holy-bones, where 
abundance of bones of oxen have been dug up, 
which were the remains of the Roman ſacrifices, 

At Leicefter many Roman coins were found; a pot 
full of them was dug up at the entrance into Mhite- 
riers. There are alſo many great foundations. At 
St. Mary de Pren's . a body was dug up, ſup- 
poſed to be Cardinal M olſey's. 

Sines its diſſolution it has been made a age - 
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houſe, which has nothing left but the naked walls; 
and the ſpot of the abbey is turned into a garden. 
The only thing worth ſeeing in it is, a pleaſant ter- 
race-walk, ſupported by an embattled wall, with 
lunets hanging over the river, and ſhaded with trees. 

In the time of the Saxons, St. Margaret's church 
was an epiſcopal ſee, and was very fine. Here, ſay 
ſome, King Richard ITE. was buried. | 

Half a mile fouthward from Leiceſter, upon the 
edge of the meadows, is a long ditch, called Raw- 
dikes *; on the banks of which, according to tradition, 
King Charles I. ſtood to behold the ſtorming of the 
town, That Prince lay at the vicarage houſe at 
Elton. C 

Bouch-eaf of Leiceſter lies Belleſden, a market-town 
of no note; and further fouth ſtill is Hallaton, ano- 
ther town nated for its poverty, in the midſt of a 
rich ſoil. 

The Fofſe-way leads from hence through the north- 
weſt part of this county; but, entering Nottingham- 
ſhire, it inclines north-eaſt, through the vale of Bel- 
voir, or, as it is commonly called, of Bever, to Newark. 
In all this long track we paſs through a rich and fer- 
tile country, having in our courſe north-caſtward the 
noble river Trent, for 20 miles together, often in our 
view. 

But ſome miles north of Leiceſter the river Wreh, 
which comes from the north-eaſt, and the Soar, 
which runs north-weſt, form a kind of Y; the Soar, 
from Leicefter ſouthward, making the tail. In the 
courfe laſt- mentioned, we paſſed through Monti ſorrel 
and Loughborough, both market- towns, lying on the 
Foſſe, which runs nearly parallel with the Soar, and 
makes one ſide of the Y. The firſt is ſituate under a 


Probably the f oman ſummer camp of the garriſon ſtationed at Lei- 
cefter, A military ſtone, with an inſcription to Adrian, was found about 
ix or ſeven years ago, in or near the top in Thurmaſton-Lane, It ſtands 
now in the turnpike honſe garden. | 
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great eminence, and has a good ſtone bridge over the 
Saar; the other is a dirty, ill built town, in rich 
meadows. The rectory is worth 600/. per Aunum, 
and belongs to Emanuel college. It has a large 
church and a free-ſchool, beſides a charity-ſchool for 
80 boys, and another for 20 girls. 

Melton-Mqwhbray, is a ſmall, ill-built town, (four 
or five houſes excepted) but has a conſiderable mar- 
ket for cattle. It is ſituated in a fertile ſoil, almoſt 
ſurrounded with a little river called the Eye, over 
which it has two good bridges : it has alſo a large 
handſome church with a ſquare tower, and = 4 
ingly well fitted up within. Burton-Lazars, (once 
belonging to the knights of Feruſalem) is an hamlet 
to this pariſh, as are Syſanby, Freeby, and Welby. 
The paſtures all about are exceeding good, and the 
appearance pleaſing. 

Waltham on the Mould, (i. e. on the Downs) is a 
mean market-town ; but has a charity-ſchool. 

Near Loughborough is the ſeat of the Earl of Hunt- 
ingden, adorned with wood and water. The houſe 
is old, and not ſo well ſituated as could be wiſhed ; 
but the park is eſteemed one of the moſt beautiful in 
this county; and the ſeat is from it called Danning- 
ton- Park. 


Belvoir-Cafile, ſtanding within Lincolnfbire, but on 


the edge of Leice/terfhire, is a truly noble fituation, 
though upon a very high precipice ; it is the an- 
cient ſeat of the Dukes of Rutland; a family riſen, 
by juſt degrees, to an immenſe height both of hon- 
our and wealth. | 


Bingham in Nottingbamſbire lying in our way to 
Newark, we paſſed through it. It is a ſmall market- 
town; but is noted for a parſonage of great value. 

At Newark one can hardly ſee, without regret, the 


yuins of that famous caſtle, which, through all the 
great 
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great civil war, kept a ftrong garriſon for the King 
to the laſt, and ſo cut off the greateſt paſs into the 
north; nor was it ever taken, till the King, preſſed 
by the 72 of his affairs, put himſelf into the 
hands of the Scots army, which lay before it, and 
then commanded the governor to deliver it up; after 
which it was demoliſh 
lie open and free : there are, however, noble remains 
of it ſtill ; the walls towards the river being very 
high and ſtrong. 

he caſtle was built by Alexander Biſhop of Lin- 
coln, in the reign of King Stephen. But a much 
more remarkable, becauſe more beneficial thing, is 
the vaſt new-raiſed road from this caſtle over the 
flat, often overflowed by the Trent for more than 
three miles. This was completed above five or fix 
years ago; and whether we conſider the greatneſs or 
utility of the work, it may be looked upon as one 
of the greateſt of the kind ever executed in England. 
One ſimilar, but vaſtly inferior in ſize, has been 
ſince formed between Godmanchefter and Huntingdon. 

This town was certainly raiſed from the neigh- 
bouring Roman cities, and has been walled about 
with their remains. The northern gate is compoſed 
of ſtones ſeemingly of a Roman cut; and perhaps 
they had a town here, for many antiquities are found 
about it. Here are two fine ſtone croſſes. A gentle- 
man digging to plant ſome trees in the Foſſe road- 
ſide, diſcovered four urns in a ftrait line, and at 
equal diſtances, in one of which was a braſs Lare, 
or houſhold god, an inch and half long ; but much 
conſumed by ruſt. 

Newark is a very handſome well built town, fituate 
on the Trent, under the government of a mayor, and 
12 aldermen. The market-place is a noble ſquare, 
and the church is large and ſpacious, with a curious 
ſpire; which, were not Grantham ſo neag, might 
paſs for the fineſt and higheſt in this part of Eng- 


land. 
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land. The Trent divides itfelf here, and makes an 
ifland, and the bridges lead juft to the foot of the 
caſtle-wall ; fo that while this place was in the hands 
of any party, as I have before hinted, there was no 
travelling but by their leave ; but all the travelling 
into the north at that time was by Nottingham bridge. 
Newar# returns two members to parliament. 

The public charities of this town are very con- 
ſiderable. Dr. Wilfon, the incumbent, built a very 
pretty ſtreet of ſmall neat houſes for poor people, 
which makes an 238 from the market- place into 
the country: ſuch kind of houſes are much wanted 
in moſt large towns, particularly Bury, and ſome 
others. 


ADDEN DA. 
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The following Particulars came to Hand too late to be 
inſerted in their proper Places. 


NsTEAD of the paragraph, page 8 and 9, & The 

towns of Barnfiages Sc. read as follows: 

Of the towns of Barnſtaple and Bideford, the firſt 
is moſt ancient, and returns two members to par- 
liament. Bideford has of late years flouriſhed much; 
but the town of Barnſtaple, on account of the in- 
creaſe of ſand-banks, which prevent the approach 
of great ſhips to its quay, has rather declined in 
foreign trade. 

Page , line 14, dele, ©* who traffick to moſt 
parts of the world.” After line 15, page 11, add: 

About ten or twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Barn/taple 
is Southmolton, a large thriving town, governed by 
a mayor, recorder, and 18 capital burgeſſes, two of 
whom are aldermen. This body corporate is the 
richeſt in the county, except Freter: They have 
an handſome town-hall, and the place carries on a 
conſiderable woollen trade. 

Between this place and Barn/taple is Caſtle- Hill, 
a moſt noble and beautiful ſeat, belonging to Lord 
Forteſcue. This houſe is built under a rock, on the 
declivity of a hill, over and around which are groves 
of fine trees, and on the top of the hill is a caſtle, 
commanding an extenſive proſpect. The ground 
before the houſe is laid out in the moſt beautiful or- 
der. From a terrace before the front, you deſcend 
over a variety of ſlopes, with groves adjoining, to a 
fine piece of water in a bottom ; from whence the 
view again riſes, between the groves, to the top of 
a hill, oppoſite the front, where it is terminated by 

18 a hand- 
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a handſome triumphal arch. At every other point 
of view from this houſe, ſome agreeable object pre- 
ſents itſelf. Every ſtructure within ſight affords an 
agreeable appearance: barns, cots, and out- houſes, 
wear the ſame livery, and appear as white as ſnow ; 
and while you diſcover in one a church, in others 
the ſurrounding village, the reſt are ſcattered in 
happy ſituations, affording a delightful intermixture 
with nature, and filling the whole with the lively 
and agreeable. 

After line 28, page 13, add: 

The town was, ſoon after this, degantly rebuilt 
but the old or great church, not being large enough 
to contain its numerous inhabitants, a chapel was 
built by them, and was, by an act, in 1733, made 
a perpetual cure. In the great church was a chapel 
built by the Earls of Devon, the Lords of the Ma- 
nor, for their burial-place, now almoſt demoliſhed, 
wherein is a tomb for Ed. Courteny, Earl of Devon, 
and his Counteſs, on which were their effigies in 
alabaſter, richly gilt, now more defaced by men than 
by time, with this inſcription : 

Ho! ho! who hes here? 

'Tis I, the good Earl of Devonſhire. 
With Kate, my wife, to me full dear : 
Ie liv'd together fifty-fiue year. 

That we ſpent, we had; 

That we left, we loſt; 


That we gave, we have. 


The tapeſtry manufactory, mentioned in page 15, 
we are now told, is greatly falling off, for want of 
proper encouragement, | 

Line 21, page 15, dele, which laſt is exceed- 
ingly rich in ſilver.” 

(The gentleman who favoured us with the above, 
will find his other particulars, reſpecting this county, 


inſerted in their proper places in the firſt volume.) 
| After 
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After line q, page 137, add: Sion- Houſe, the ſeat 
of his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, was ori- 
ginally a convent founded by King Henry V. for 
nuns of the order of St. Briget ; but, after the diſ- 
ſolution of the monaſteries, it was granted to the pro- 
tector Duke of Somerſet, who built a very fine pa- 
lace here out of the ruins; the ſhell of which till 
remains unaltered. After the fall of that great 
nobleman it reverted to the crown, and ſo continued 
till Henry Percy ninth Earl of Northumberland ob- 
tained firſt a leaſe, and afterwards a grant of it. It 
thenceforth continued to be the reſidence of the Earls 
of Northumberland, and ſo deſcended to their great 
heireſs and repreſentative, the late Ducheſs of Ner- 
thumberland; who, with her illuſtrious conſort the 
preſent Duke, ſoon after it came into their poſſeſſion, 
began to improve and embelliſh it; and have now 
rendered it one of the fineſt villas in Europe. In- 
ſtead of the old formal garden, ſurrounded with high 
walls, which intercepted all view of the river, here 
is now a molt delightful extent of pleaſure ground, 
laid out in the fineſt lawns and ſlopes, interſected by 
a moſt beautiful ſerpentine river, and expanding its 
fair boſom to the Thames, which ſeems only. like a 
noble canal, to divide theſe from Richmond gardens ; 
and, what 1s very extraordinary, is ſeen from every 
front of Sron-Houſe, which is a perfect ſquare, em- 
battled and ornamented in the angles with embattled 
turrets, His Grace, who is a great patron and judge 
of the ſciences, and has a diſtinguiſhed taſte for 
botany, has here aſſembled the choiceſt trees and 
plants from all quarters of the globe; ſo that their 
torming the moſt beautiful walks imaginable, is but 
their ſubordinate merit, for they afford what may 
inform the naturaliſt and inſtruct the philoſopher. 
It is well known, that the firſt genuine tea plant 
from China that ever flowered in Europe, was ex- 
hibited in the conſervatory at Sion, in 1773. 1 
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The entrance to this magnificent villa from the 
great weſtern road, is through a beautiful gateway 
adorned on each ſide with an open colonade, ſo as 
to give to paſſengers a view of the fine lawn which 
forms the approach to the houſe. Here, amid large 
clumps of ſtately trees, and over a continuation of 
the ſerpentine river, mentioned before, in the garden, 
the viſttor is conducted to this princely manſion, and 
by a large flight of ſteps aſcends into the great hall; 
which is a noble oblong room, ornamented with 
antique marble coloffal ſtatues, and particularly with 
a very perfect and excellent caſt of the dying gla- 
diator in bronze, which has the moſt happy effect 
from its poſition as you enter by a flight of marble 
| ſteps into the veſtibule. 

'Fhis is a ſquare apartment finiſhed in a very un- 
common ſtyle ; the floor is of ſcaglioli, and the 
walls in fine relief, with gilt trophies, &c. But 
what particularly diſtinguiſhes this room are twelve 
large columns and ſixteen pilaſters of verde antique, 
containing a greater quantity of this fcarce and pre- 
cious marble, than is now perhaps to be found in 
any one building remaining in the world: on the 
columns are twelve gilt ſtatues. 

This leads to the dining-room, which is finiſhed 
with a very chaſte ſimplicity, and is ornamented with 
beautiful marble ſtatues, and paintings in chars 
obſcuro, after the antique. At each end is a circular 
receſs feparated by columns, and the cieling is in 
ſtucco gilt; the elegant fimplicity of which Ee a 
fine contraſt to that of the drawing-room, which 
immediately ſucceeds, 

The coved cieling of this fine room is divided 
into ſmall compartments richly gilt, and exhibiting 
deſigns of all the antique paintings that have been 
found in Europe, admirably executed by the beſt 
Italian artiſts. The ſides are hung with a very rich 
three-coloured filk damaſk, being the firſt iy a 
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«ind ever executed in England. The tables are two 
noble pieces of antique Afoſaic, found in Titus's 
baths, and purchaſed from the Abbe Furietti's col- 
lection at Rome. The glaſſes are about 108 or 109 
inches, by 65, being two of the largeſt that then had 
ever been ſeen in England. The chnnney-piece is of 
the fineſt ſtatuary marble, inlaid and ornamented 
with er moulu, and is much admired for the very 
beautiful taſte in which it is conceived and executed. 

This conducts to the great gallery, which alſo 
ſerves for the library and muſeum, being about 133 
feet long. The book-caſes are formed in receſſes in 
the wall, and receive the books ſo as to make them 
part of the general finiſhing of the room, and the 
authors are well choſen. he chimney-pieces are 
perfectly correſpondent with the other ornaments, 
and are adorned with medallions, c. The whole is 
after the moſt beautiful ſtile of the antique, finiſhed 
ina remarkably light and elegant manner, and gave 
the firſt inſtance of ſtucco-work finiſhed in England, 
after the fineſt remains of antiquity. The cieling is 
richly adorned with paintings and ornaments, an- 
ſwerable to the beautiful talte that prevails in the 
other parts of this ſuperb gallery. Below the cieling 
runs a ſeries of large medallion paintings, exhibiting 
the portraits of all the Earls of Northumberland in 
ſucceſſion, and other principal perſonages of the 
noble houſes of Percy and Seymour ; all of which, 
even the moſt ancient, are taken from genuine ori- 
ginals. 

At the weſt end of the room are a pair of folding 
doors into the garden, which uniformity required 
ſhould repreſent a book-caſe to anſwer the other end 
of the library. Here, by a very happy thought, his 
Grace has exhibited the titles of the LosT Greek and 
Roman authors, ſo as to form a very pleaſing decep- 
tion, and to give at the ſame time a curious cata- 
logue of the authores deperditt. - 
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At each end of this gallery is a little pavilion, 
or cloſet, finiſhed in the moſt exquiſite taſte; as is 
alſo a beautiful cloſet in one of the ſquare turrets 
riſing above the roof, which commands a moſt en- 
chanting proſpect. I 

From the eaſt end of the gallery are a ſuite of pri- 
vate apartments, that are extremely convenient and 
elegant, and lead us back to the great hal} by which 
we entered, | 
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Bbot of Glaſtonbury, 


50 
Abbots Langley 141 
Aberfrew 322 
Abergaveny 294 
Aberyſtwith 313 
Abingdon 50 
Abury 41 
Ackman-ftreet WW 
St. Albans 148, & /eq. 
Albemarle, Earl 139 
Alceſter 266 
Aldbury 145 
Alfred Xing 49 
Allen R. %; his ſear 230 
Alney, Je of 259 
Althorpe 395 
Altringham 342 
Amerſham =— 
Amity, antiquities there 162 
Amwell 169 
Andrews, Mr. Bi, houſe 47 
Angleſea, I/ of 321 
Anker river 393 
Anſon, Mr. 363 
Arbury banks 161 
Archenfield 284. 


Art's Point 286 
St. Aſaph 326 
Aſhbury 49 
Aſhby de la Zouch 390 
Aſhridge 146 
Aſhwell 161 
Aſtall 218 
Atherſton 389 
Audley, Lerd 258 
Auguſtine's oa 280 
Auſt 254 
Avon river 31, 266, 393 
Ayleſbury '-- 
Ayles ford, Earl 369 
B 
Bacon, Lord 152 
Badmington 41 
Baldock 155 
Balls 155 
Bamfylde, Col. his ſeat 17 
Bampton 218 
Banbury 181 
Bangor 322, 332 
Barclay, David, Be; 169 
Barkhamſtead 142 


Barkway 


. 


Barkway 162 
Barnſtaple 10, 399 
Baron Hill 321 
Bath 224, & /eq. 
Bathurſt, Lord, his ſeat 221 
Battle- edge 216 
Bayly, Sir Nicholas 323 
Beacons field 172 
Beaufort, Duke of 293 
Beaulieu, Lord 71 
Beaumaris 321 


Beaudeſert 364 
Beckford, William, E/; 38 
Beechwood Manor 147 


Belvoir-Caſtle 396 
Beminſter 30 
Bere ibia 
Berkeley 255 
Berkſhire 45 to 56; 60 to 71 
Beryſlade 158 
Betley 361 
Bewdley 279 
Biceſter 182 
Bideford 

Billeſden — 
Bingham 396 
Bine, the — 
Birmingham 374 
Biſham 55 
Biſhops-Caſtle 282 
Biſhop- Stortford 165 


Black Mountains 302 
Bladdon, Caer, @ Britiſh 


rince, © 
1 , Admiral — 
Blake's-Ware 169 
Blenheim 210 
Bloreheath 358 
Bloxham 213 


Blunt, Sir Henry Pope 153 
Bear, the, a ſudden rage of 


the tidt, 20 
Bodmyn 
Bootle, Richard We 

Ey; 342 
* Eng liſfi 359 
Boſſiney 4 
Boſtock-Houſe 346 
Boſcobel-Houſe 354 
Bow Wood 40 
Boſworth-field 390 
Boughton 385 
Brackley 181 
Bradford 30, 37 
Bradgate 390 
Brampton Brian 282 
Braughing pe 
Bray, the vicar of 
Brecknock 301, & * 
Bree wood 361 
Brentford 137 
Brent-Knowle 21 
St. Bride's-Ba 
Bridgenorth 4 286 
Bridgwater 19 
Briſtol 235, . 
Bromley, Middleſex 126 

» Staffordſhirs 365 
Broomſgrove 271 
Broxbourn 170 
Bruton 3O, 33 
Bryn-Mawr 290 
Buckinghamſhire 56 to 60; 
172 to 181 

Bullocks Smithey 344 
Buntingford 163 
Burfor 216 
Burlington, /ate Earl of 134 
Burnham 57 
Burrow- hill 380 
Burſlem | 360 
Buſhey-heath 130 


Burton 


Burton 
Byde, 


Byng, 


a Cadby 
Cadog 


Caen, 
Caerm 
Caernz 
Caerpl 
Caerw 
Calae 


Camal 
Camel. 


Camel, 
Cantilt 
Cardiff 


wy 


Caſſio 
Caſtell 


Caſtle- 
Caſtle- 
Caſtlec 
Caſtle 
Caſtle- 
Caſtle- 
Caſtle 

— 
Cawle) 
Caſtric 
St. Ch; 
Chand 
Charle 
Chatha 
Chauc 
Chead! 
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Burton upon Trent 365 
Byde, Thomas, Eg; his feat 
153 

Byng, George, : 138 

C 

Cadby, William, à gardener 
N | 39 
* Cadogan, Earl, his feat 54 
Caen, Wood 128 
Caermarthen 306 
Caernarvon 317 
Cserphyli Caſtle 304 
Caerwys 331 
Calae 30, 40 
Camalet 23 
Camel ford 4 
Camel, river 3 
Cantilupe 288 
Cardiff 303 
Cardigan 312 

: Caſſioberry 140 
Caſtellum Dennis 3 
Caſtle-Aſhby 383 
Caſtle-Carey 30, 33 
Caſtlecomb 30 
Caltle / Dudley 362 
Caſtle-Hill 399 
Caſtle-Copſe 43 
Caſtle I errible 4 
Catſgrove-hill 54 
8 145 
Caſtrica Cherſoneſus 4335 
Sz. Chad 336 
Chandos, Duke of 129 
Charles Il 356 


Chatham, Earl, bis ſeat 23 
Chaucer, Sir Geoftery 47 
Cheadle 343 


Cheaping Barnet 138 
Chedder 28 
Chelſea 132 
Chelſea, or Batterſea Bridge 
131 

Cheltenham 260 
Chepſtow 25 4» 293 
Cherbury park 280 
Ch-ſham 173 
Cheſhire 335 to 347 
Cneſler 336 
Cheſter, Robert, Eg; 167 
Chetwode, ir John 3368 
Chetwynd, Yi/count 303 
Chiltern-hills 159 
Chilton 174 
Chippenham 37 
Chipping Norton 213 
Chipping-Sodbary 223 
Chiſbury 4i/l 44 
Chiſwick 134 
Churn river 215, 221 
Cilgarron ca/tle 313 
Cirenceſter 30, 219 
Ciibury 44 
Clebury 282 
Cliefden 6 
Clothale 182 
Clovelly 8 
Clun, river 282 
Clwyd 325 
Cobridge 360 
Coinage towns 4 
Coleſhill 369 
Coln river 215 
Colnbrook 135 
Columb I4 
St. Columb's 3 
Columbſtock 14 
Columbton bid. 
Colwal 290 
Comb- 


. 


Comb- Martin 12 
Congleton 345 
Coningſby, Earl of 291 
Conway 323 
Cooper's Hill 71 
Cornwall, county of 1 to 7 
Coſſington 386 
Cotſwold-Downs 214 
Coventry 369 
Cowper, Earl, bis ſeat 15 5 
Cranborne Lodge 70 
Cradock, Joſeph, EZ; 392 
Craven, Earl of 48 
Credon-hill, camp 287 
Creeklade 221 
Cridach, road 310 


Cromwell, Richard 171 
Crook, Chief Tuftice 174 


Croſs- hill 386 
Croſs, John, EV: 158 
D 
Dantſey 34 
Danvers, Henry ibid. 
Dartford 346 
Daventry 380 
St. David's 311 
Dean, fore/t 257 
Deddington 182 
Dee, river 326, 338 
Denbigh 324 
Deptford 73 
Devizes 30, 39 
Devonſhire 7 to 14 


Digby's, their /eat 369 


Dinder-hill 288 
Ditchley 214 
Donnington-caſtle 47 
Donnington- park 396 
Dorcheſter | 174 


Drayton 358 
Droitwich 271 
Dudley 363 
Dundas, Sir Lawrence 141 
Dundans 139 
Durſley 255 
E 

Eaſt Barnet 138 
Eaſton-Neſton 384 
Eccleſhall 359 
Edge-hill 181 
Edward, William, à famous 

Welſh architect 304 
Edgware 128 
Edmonton 127 


Egmont, Lord, his ſeat 20 
Eleanor, Zucen, her crofſes, 


where erected 386 
Ellis, Brown, E/; 381 
Elſmere 348 
Enfield 127 
Enmore ca/#/z 1b 
Erdborough 386 
Eſſex, Earl of, his ſeat 140 
Eton 58 
Eveſham 263 
Ex, River 13 
Exmore 17 

F 
Fairford 30, 218 
Farringdon 49 
Ferrers, Ear! 391 


Fitzroy, Col. his: Seat 138 
Fitz-Stephen, Robert 313 


Flemings 309 
Flat- Holms 19 
Flint 331 

Fonthil! 


Fonth 
Foley, 
Foreſt 
Foreſt 
Foote, 
Forteſ 
Foſſe- 
Framp 
Frodih 
Frome 
Froxfi« 


Fulhai 


Gadeſ, 
Geddi 
Gillin, 
Glamo 
Glaſto! 
Glouct 


Glouct 
Godiv: 
Godſto 
Golder 
Gore, 
Gorhai 
Gower, 
Gray, 
Great | 
Great! 
Great | 
Great | 
Great 
Gres foi 
Grey V 
flones 
Groſvel 
Gubbin 
Guildſt 
Vol. 
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Fonthill 38 
Foley, Lord, his Seat 267 
Forelt of Delamere 339 
Foreſt of Macclesheld 345 
Foote, Mr. Samuel 135 


Forteſcue, Lord, his ſeat 399 
Foſſe- way 216 
Frampton 256 
Frodſham 340 
Frome 30, 33 
Froxfield 44 
Fulham 131 
G 

Gadeſden 145 
Geddington 385 
Gillingham 39 
Glamorganſhire 302 
Glaſtonhury 24 
Glouceſterſhire 218 to 223 ; 

254 to 262 
Glouceſter 257 
Godiva, Lady 373 
Goditow- Nunnery 208 


Golden Va'e 286, 292 


Gore, My. his fine park 144 
Gorhambary 151 
Gower, Earl, his ſear 361 
Gray, Sir Henry 141 
Great Barkhamſtead 142 
Great Bedwin 43 
Great Malvern ' 262 
Great Marlow 54 


Great Wenlock 282, 356 


Gresford , 332 
Grey Wethers, a RS... of 
flones 40 
Groſvenor, Lord 359 
Gubbins 155 
Guildſborough 383 
Vor. II. 


588 


Gunnerſbury-houſe 137 


T he Gwiniad 329 
H 
Hackney 126 
Hadham Parva 166 
Hadſtock 162 
Hagley-rark 274 
Hales-Owen 272 
Hailaton 395 
Hallet, Mr. his ſeat 130 
Hampſtead 127 
Hampden, family of 173 
Hamſtead Marſhal 48 
Harborough 337 
Harleizh-caltle 316 
Harrow 172 
Hartland-point 7 
Hartlebury-caſtle 271 
Hatfield 153 
Haverford- weſt 311 
Heathcote, Sir Gilbert 135 
Heathorp 215 
Heightſbury 38 
Hempited 142 
Hengeſton- hill 4 


Henley upon Thames 51 
Heretordihire 284 to 292 
Hereford 286 
Herman: ſtreet 159, 163 


Hertfordſhire 137 to '7 1 
Hertford 155 
Herttord, Earl, his feat 200 
Hetherington, Mr. 60 
Hexton 157 
High- croſs 388 
Highgate 127 
High- Wycomb 172 
Hill, Si Rowland 357 
Hindon 38 


9 Hinkley 


Hinkley 389 

Hitchin ä 157 

Hobbes, Mr. 34 

H«bbey, Sir William, Cc. 55 

Hoddeſdon 170 
Holmeby-houſe 383 

Holt, Charles, E; 3.6 

Holy-head 321 

Holywell 330 
Holy-bones 394 

Honeſdon 167 
Humpbrey, Duke 149 
Hungerford in Berks 45 

Hung-road 253 

Hurlers, monumental flones, 6 
Huntingdon, Earl, 391, 396 

I 

Jack of Newbury 46 

Id leſtrey 139 

Jefferies, the family of 332 

Chancellor 348 

Jekyll, Sir Joſeph 154 

Ikenild- ſtreet 364 

Iken ing: ſtreet 144, 159 

Il fordcomb 11 

Ilſley 48 

| Ina, King, his palace 22 
| Inchiquin, Lord, his ſeat 57 
Ingeſtre 303 

| Inglefield $4, 71 
| Ileworth - 131 
Iſlington 73 

| Iſlip 182 
| Ivel, River 23 
| Ivelcheſter 22 
1 Sg. Ives I 
0 Ivingho 175 
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K 
Kader-Idris 316 
Keinſham 235 
Kencheſter 284 
Kennet, River 41, 45 
Kenſington 131 
Kidderminſter 272 
Kily-Maen Llwyd 307 
Kingſbury 153 


King Arthur's 7 23 
King Harry's Walk 43 


Kings-Langley 142 
Knutsford 342 
Kyneton 24, 285 
Kynſig caſtle 305 
L 
Lambourn 48 
Landaff 303 
Langport 22 
Latimer 181 
Launceſton 4 
Laurence- Waltham 56 
Lavington 38 


Lawton, Robert, 2%; 342 
Lead, a remarkable piece of 24. 


Lech, River 215 
Leaſowes 272 
Lechlade 218 
Lee, River 154 
Ledbury _ 
Leeds, Duke of 145 
Legh, Charles, E/; his eat 
344 

Legers-aſhby 280 
Leiceſterſhire 390 to 396 
Leiceſter 391 
Lemiter 284 
Lhyn- 
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Lhyn-Tegid Lake 320 
Lilli Hoo 158 
Lilliput 234 
Litchfi21d 305 
Llangordmore 313 
Llanrwit | 324 
Loddon, River 55 


LONDON, 7zts prodigious 
extent, 72. Its circumfe- 
rence, 73. Brief account 
of the flate of the city be- 
fore the fire, 76. Its pro- 
digious encreaſe of build- 
ings, 77. Public offices, 82. 
Squares, and grand build- 
ings, 86. Of the flatues 
and other public ornaments, 
106. Of the Britiſh Ma- 
ſeum, &c. 115, Of its ſhip- 


ping, &c. commerce, and 


other particulars, 119. 
Long Leate 38 
Loughborough 595 
Lowndes, Thomas, E/; 342 

the family of 346 

ps 19 282 
umley, Henry, i; 167 
Lundy, zn“ : 14 
Lupus, Hugh 338 
Lutterworth 387 
Lyteford 24 
Lyttelton, Lord, his ſeat 274 

M 

Macclesfield 345 
Maidenhead 59 
Malmſbury 30, 34 
Malpas 335 


Malvern-hills 262 
Malvern, Great and Little 
262 


Mansfield, Lord, bis ſcat 128 
Margan-Mynydd 305 
Marlborough 40 


Marlborough, Dute 212 
Marlborough, Dutcheſs 15 3 
Marſhfeld 30, 223 
Mawcop 342 
Melton-Mowbray 396 
Menai, River 321 
Mendip-hills 27 
Mere 30, 38, 347 
Merevel 389 
Merionethſhire 315 
Merlin 206 
Merſey, River 343, 344 
St. Michael's 2 
Middleſex 126 to 137 
Middleton, Sir Hugh 169 
Middlewich 340 
Milbourn 23 


Milford Haven 309 
Mill, Sir John Hobby, his 

ſeat - 
Minching Hampton 30, 222 
Minehead 17 
Monmouthſhire 293 to 295 
Monmouth 293 
Monſon, Lord, his feat 170 


Montagu, Duke of 38; 
Montgomery 315 
Montſorrel 395 
Monuchdenny- hill 302 
More- park 141 
Mortonhenmarſh 214 
Mottram St. Andrew * 344 
Mowywynda 316 
Muniborough hill 145 

T 2 My ton, 


. 
Myton, John, EJ4; his feat 


349 
N 

Namptwich 346 
Naſeby 383 
Neath 304 
Neſſon 337 
Netlebed 51 
Nevil, Earl of Saliſbury 35 8 
Newark. 396 
Newbury 45 


Newcaſtle under Line 360 
Newcaſtle, Duke /, his ſeat 


214 
Newington 27 
Newington- butts 73 
Newnham 215, 2506 
Newport 5. 307, 357 
Newport-Pagnell 180 
New River 170 
Northamptonſhire 381 to 
387 
Northampton 382 
Northampton, Earl «of, his 
Jeat | 383 
North-End 135 
North- Lech 210 
North-Myms 154 
Northwich 341, 342 
Nottinghamſhire 396 to 398 
Nun-Eaton 389 
O 
Oakingham 70 
Oakley- park 284 
Och, River 48 
Offa's Dyke 294 
Okehampton 11 


Old Stratford 281 
Oſney, Abbey 266 
St. Oſwald 272 
Oſweſtry 350 
Oulney 181 
Ouſley 364 
Oxford 132, & /eq. 
Oxfordſhire 181 to 218 
P 

Packington 369 
Packington, Sir Herbert, 4s 

ſeat 271 
Paditow * 4 


Parrat, River 


St. Paul's Church g, & 77 


Paynſwick 222 
Pembridge 285 
Pembroke 308 
Pembrokeſhire 307 
Pendrills 354 
Penkrige 358 
Penley-Lodge 145 
Penmaen-Maur 324 
Pennywell 139 
Pensford 30, 34 
Perry, River 349 
Pers field 294 
Perſhore 262 
Perrywood 268 
Philips-Norton 30, 33 
Pill 253 
Piſhiobury 168 
Plummer, William, E/; 169 
Plymlymon-hill 314 
Poleſworth 390 
Pomfret, Earl of 384 
Popham, Chief Juſtice 16 
Porlock 17 


Portland, Duke of 171 
Powell, 


Pow: 
Preſt 
Prei 
Priot 
Puck 
Putn 


Pynſ 


Quar 
Quer 
Quix 


Radn 
Ragle 
Rane! 
Rane] 
Rave: 
Raw- 
Readi 
Red-1 
Rhee, 
Rhood 
Rhyth 
Rickn 
River: 
Robin 
Roch 
Rofts, 
Rollri 
Roſs 
Roy ſto 
Rugby) 
Rumb; 
Runw: 
Rutlan 
Rye, 7 
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Powell, Mr. Juftice 156 


Preſthury 344 
Preſteigne 302 
Prior- park 230 
Puckeridge 164 
Putney, er Fulham Bridge 
131 
Pynſent 23 
* 
Quantock 18 
Quern 220 
Quixwood 162 
mo 
Radnor 302 
Ragley 266 
Ranelagh, late Earl of 134 
Ranelagh-houſe 134 
Ravenſborough-caftle 158 
Raw-dikes 595 
Reading 


Red-Horſe, Yale of 182, 266 
Rhee, River, its ſource 161 


Rhoodee - 337 
Rhythin 325 
Rickmerſworth 141 


Rivers, Earl, his ſeat 340 
Robin Hood's-hiil 259 


Roch Pariſh 280 
Rofts, the, a Britiſh poſt 332 
Rollrick Stones 213 
Roſs 292 
Royſton 161 
Rugby 388 
Rumball 167 
Runway 39 


Rutland, D. of, his ſeat 396 
Rye, ix Hertfordſhire 166 


F 


8 

Saliſbury, Counteſi of 269 
Sandbach 346 
Sarn-Badrig 310 
Savernack Foreſt 41 
Sawbridgeworth 167 
Sebright, Sir Saunders 147 
Sedg more 28 
Severn 253, 279, 314, 351, 

_ 
Shaftesbury 
Seymour, $ir John, bisfeat 43 
Shakeſpeare 263 


Shelburne, Lord, hi: ſeat 40 
Shenſtone, Mr. his ſeat 272 


Shepton Mallet 30, 33 
Shipley-hill 386 
Shipton 182 


Shireborn 30 

Shropſhire 280 to 284 ; 347 
to 358 

Shrewsbury 351 

Shrub's Hil! 

Shuckborow-manor 363 


Siffivernes 157 
Sinodun Hill 49 
Sion- Houſe 401 
Snowdon-hill 317 
Soar, River 393 
Solvatch-bay 309 
Somerſetſhire 15 to 30; 224 
to 253 

Somerſet, Dutche/s of 44 
Somerton 23 
Sopwell Nunnery 151 
Southams 15 
South Petherton 22 
South molton 

Spencer, 


T 


Spencer, Earl 153, 384 
Spinham-lands 46 
Stafford 358 
Staffordſhire 3358 to 368 
Staines 135 
Stamford, Earl of 343 
Standon 165 
Stanley 256 
Stanton-Harold 391 
Starbury-Mount 221 
Steep-Holms 19 
Stevenage 156 
Stockport 343 
Stony- "Stratford 180 
Stort, River 167 
Stourbridge 272 
Stow on the Would 215 
Stow Gardens 175 


Stratford upon Avon 263 
Stratford, Mr. his feat 389 


Stratton 6 
Stroud 222 
Stroudwater, River ibid. 
Stukeley 381 
Sturminſter 30 
Sundridge 153 
Sunning-Hill 71 
Sutton- Colefield 369 
Swanſea 304 
To 
Taaffe- well 303 
Tamar, River 7 
Tame 174 
Tame, John 219 
Tamworth 368 
Taploc 57 
Tave, River 9 


Taviſtock 10 


Taunton * 16 
Teme, River 279, 283 
Temple, Earl, his feat 175 


Temple-mills 55 
Tenbigh 307 
Tenbury 279 
Tetbury 30, 222 
Tewkſbury 261 
Thames, River 137 
Thatchum 51 
Theale ibid. 
Theobalds 170 
Therfield 162 
Thornbury 255 


Thurlwood Salt Works 
Tidmerton Pariſh 213 


Tickenhall 280 
Tittenhanger I 5 
Tiverton 
Tomkinfon, Edward, 2055 
34! 
Tone, River 16, 19 
Torr, the Hill 24 
Torrington 11 
Tottenham 127 
Totteridge 138 
Tovy, River 315 
Towceſter 383 
Townſhend, Lady — 
Dowager 155 
Towridge, River 9 
Trent, River 365 
Trentham 91 
Tring 144 
Troy-houſe 293 
Trowbridge 30, 37 
St. Tudwal's Road 310 
Twickenham 131 
Twy ford 54 
Tyvy, River 312, 313 


U Undercombe 


Under 
Uſcolu 
Upton 
Uxbric 


Vale e 
Vale 0 
Vale e 
Vale e, 
Vale e 
Veral; 


Wadb 
Wadle 
Walcc 
Wales 
Walke 
Walle 
Walli 
Walſa 
Walt 
Walth 
Wanſ 
Want 
Ward 
Ware 
Warg 
Warn 
Warn 
Warr 
Warr 
Waru 


Wary 


. 


U 
Undercombe 57 
Uſcolumb 14 
Upton | 262 
Uxbridge 135 

V 
Vale of Ayleſbury 174 
Vale of Clwyd 325 
Vale of Eveſham 263 
Vale / Red-horſe 266 


Vale of White-horſe 49 
Verulam, O/d and New 149 


W 
Wadbridge 3 
Wadley 54 
Walcot 234 
Wales 296 to 334 
Walkern 156 
Waller, Mr. Edmund 172 
Wallingford 50 
Walſal _ 
Waltham-croſs 
Waltham on the Would 4 
Wanſdyke 43 
Wantage 48 
Ward, Lord, his ſeat 363 
Ware 168 
Wargrave 70 
Warminſter 30, 37 
Warmlington 182 
Warren, Sir John Borlaſe 14 


Warren, Sir George 344 
Warwickſhire 263 to 265; 
36g to 380 

377 


Warwick 


Watchet 18 
Watford 139 
Wathington 51 
Watling-ſtreet 129, 139, 

159» 354» 304, 388 
Watton 155 
Weaver, River 340 
Wednesfield 362 
Werdon 381 
Welland, River 393 


Well-Head Spring 173 


Wellingborough 387 
Wellington 15, 357 
Wells 27 
Wem 348 
Wendover 173 
St. Wenefrede's wel! 327 
Wenman, Jane 156 
Weobly 285 
Wergins 290 
Werrington 5 
Weltbury 30, 37 
Weſtwood 271 
Weymouth, Lord, his ſeat 38 
Whadden- Hall 381 
Whitchurch 347 
W hitchorſe. hill 4 
Whiteſhole-hill, - a Dani/þ 
camp 38 
Whittington 349 


Wickwar 223 
Wigmore, ca/tle of 285 
Wilbraham, Roger, E; 


| | 346 
Wilbury-hill 159 
Willoughby 386 
Wiltſhire 30 to 45 
Wincaunton 24, 30, 33 
Winchcomb 261 
Windruſh river 215 
Windſor 60, 70 


1 1 
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Winſlow 175 
Witney 217 
Wokey-hole 27 
Wolf-hall 43 
Wolverhampton 361 
Woodſtock 210 
Woolhampton 51 
Worceſterſhire 266 to 280 
Worceſter — 
Wotton 
Wray, Sir Bouchier, 1. on 
11 


Wrek river 336 
Wreken-hill 357 
Wrexham 331 
Wright, Henry Offley, Eg: 

344 
Wrotteſley 362 
Wye river 302 

* 

Voungſbury 169 


END or VoLrvunf II. 
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